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PREFACK 



The primary object of the present volume is to giye to the 
general reader and intending emigrant a complete account of 
the Gold Fields of Australia i their rise, progress, and present 
condition. The second object, to afford him as complete an 
insight into the country in which this extraordinary discovery 
has been made. To supply him, in short, with a larger mass of 
practical information relative to the gold colonies of Australia 
than has ever before been brought within so moderate a com» 
pass and price. 

The mode of conve3dng this information will be to give to 
the reader, in the fewest words possible, a just and general idea 
of the gold colonies, leaving him to.infi^i^ yfhat are his chances 
of success if he emigrate to. tblenvi^^be ideas prevalent in 
England with reference to. itthse /are vague in the extreme, 
and the emigrant has been l^i little aide^ in the endeavour to 
render them otherwise, either by books written by colonists, 
which are for the most part nothing more than essays on 
crotchets of their own, or by books professedly written for the 
promotion of emigration, in which all kinds of high-coloured 
statements are set forth, either from ignorance or intention. 
The author*s plan is to lay the country before his reader as it 
is, — ^to shew him that it is a country resembling England in all 
but climate and poverty, — mapped out into counties and dis- 
tricts similar to those of the mother-country, these being to a 
considerable extent already occupied; that its constitution is 
completely British, as is also its society ; so that, in place of 
emigrating to unknown lands, only to encounter all sorts of 
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difficulties, as is generally believed, the emigrant is merely 
shifting his quarters from one portion of the British empire to 
another, and that the most prosperous portion; — from a di- 
vision of the empire where he must beg of his brother man 
permission to labour for very inadequate hire, to another 
division where his brother man will beg of him to labour at an 
ample rate of remuneration, and where hb labour will inevita- 
bly lead, and that in a brief space of time, if accompanied by 
prudence and intelligence, to an easy independence ; — not per- 
haps the independence of great fortune, but the independence 
of easy circumstances, which will place him beyond caring for 
the patronage or the favour of any around him, instead of the 
humiliating subservience to which he is often compelled to 
stoop whilst at home in order to gain a precarious subsistence. 

In pursuance of this plan, the book consists of a mass of bare 
&cts, leading the reader from the first discovery of the Austra- 
lian continent to its condition at the present day. From these 
he can judge for himself. He will find no high-coloured state- 
ments of the wonderful fortune which he has only to put out 
his hand and take hold ofiP, nor will he find any ingenious array 
of statistics to prove any particular case ; not a figure being 
used throughout which will not convey practical information, 
nor any knowingly omitted which will convey it. 

In the geographical portion of the volume, the Author begs 
to acknowledge the aid derived from the valuable work of Mr. 
Wells, published a few years ago in the colony, — a work which 
entitles its compiler to a high rank amongst the literary la- 
bourers of his adopted country. He has also, in several 
instances, consulted with advantage a volume published last 
year by Mr. Melville. 

f'Awtralian Gazette'* Office, 

London, Jtmo 10, 1852. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE C0Mn?O AUSTRALIAN EMIOBATION. 

Tlie gold fields— Chances for Australian cultivators — Classes who should emi* 
grate — ^The poor — The middle class — ^The aristocracy— What each can do 
on their arrival out — Sh^herds — ^Mechanics — Classes wanted^Cattle 
fanning as a heginning — Colonial ideas of rank— Aristocratic enterprise in 
cOlonies~-Female emigration. 

Tn£ astounding discovery of gold mines in Australia, to an 
extent hitherto unparalleled ;— the abundance of the precious 
metal, which only waits to be gathered, without any of those 
costly and laborious processes which characterize the production 
of gold in the old, or even in the new world — Australian gold 
being for the most part found in solid masses, varying in weight 
from an ounce to a hundredweight, these masses or " nuggets,'* 
as they are termed, being, moreover, of the purest quality ; — the 
now established fact that this gold is scattered over hundreds 
of square miles of country, being in fact inexhaustible, and 
lying for the most part on or near the surface of the ground, 
where comparatively little labour, and no skill whatever, is 
requisite to obtain it ; — ^the absence of that unhealthiness and 
discomfort which, arising from the severity of climate, renders 
gold mining in California a dangerous and highly laborious 
pursuit ;— all point to Australia as a locality in which the un- 
prosperous masses of England may exchange their short com- 
moas for certain wealth — the privations which at home keep 
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down their energies, for a country in which privations of the 
kind they now endure are unknown->a country into which 
poverty has not entered, and which, setting aside gold, possesses 
a soil, climate, and facility of production, fitted for the sus- 
tenance and enjoyment of man, second to no other country on 
the globe. 

But with all its gcdden ad\'antagi^ . Au^ralia has yet greater 
for the emigrant who prefers the comforts and decencies of life 
to bartering his soul for gold. In Australia, as elsewhere, 
Mammon carries his curse with him, and his worshippers must 
partake of it. Drunkenness, debauchery, crime, and immo- 
rality, in every shape, are the characteristics of such a society 
as is now gathering in the gold districts. There are thousands 
of respectable ^milies in England whose interest it will be to 
emigrate, but who would not encounter such a condition for all 
tbe gold Australia contains. Kor need they do this : gold^hun- 
ters must eat, and those who supply them with the means of so 
doing, will assuredly get their share of the gold produced. The 
v^ast numbers who will' flock to the mines from all parts of the 
Southern and Eastern woiid, offer a market to the Australian 
cultivator and trader scarcely inferior in point of profit to the 
gold fields themselves, — a profit of which all capable of labour 
must partake, so that none need fear that they will go unrewarded. 

There ai« three classes in England to wbom emigration to a 
country like Australia is highly desirable: — 1st, the really 
poor ; 2ndly, the struggling middle classes, whose small capital 
dwindles away year by year till they fail into the ranks of fbe 
first named class ; 3rdly, the apparently rich, but in reality 
poor, portions of tbe aristocratic class, who at home are 
struggling with the thankless difiiculty of maintaining station 
and appearance in defiance of the want of means, which thdr 
struggles only serve to render the more apparent, displaying 
diabby in place of real gentility. To all these classes emigratioQ 
Is a subject of the deepest importance. 

Fortunately the poor, wi^ whom the difficulty hi^beitii 
has been how to get out, will have this difficulty obviated by 
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ffae fuA 6f tbe verj aimndanoe of ihe Aastntifla gold fiekb. 
ifc-80 iuq^peos that thk diseovery bas aimed a blow at the rery 
ezistenoe of one «£ our most important manntefearhig staples at 
home — ^the wool-maiuifaetare. If meaas be not adopted, and 
tiiat speedily, io thzow a larger quantity of labour into the 
colony than will be likely to go to the gold mines, the wool 
prodoee of Australia will cease for ever, and with it the wool 
trade of England; so that the poor have now a chance of 
getting that done for them from sdf-^intefest which has not 
hi&erto been considered an object of national • importanoe. 
England has hitherto neglected that system of national emigra- 
tion which ought to have been the sofety-Talve of her policy, 
and she is bow reaping Ac first-fruits <tf want of national fore- 
sight in the destruction of one of the most important branches 
of her commerce. We will tell the poor man by-«nd-by how 
he can avail himself of this altered feeling towards him ; he 
need n<^ trouble himself about the motives which send him 
forth, 80 that he get out. 

With the atnigglii^ portion of the middle daas— ^nd its name 
is legion— little need be said to induce ihem to take the only 
step which can result in good. The almost certainty of losing 
the small ca^otal they possess, &om its inadequateness to com- 
pete with the large capital which meets them at eiiteiytarn in 
this land of bloated wealth and struggling poverty — ^the 
ridiculous necessity under which this class apparently JUes of 
keeping up an appearance with their rich neighbours, who afiter 
all only ridicule it—the hopelessness ef anendiiig their posi- 
tion, aad the certainty of that position becoming eventually 
worse — ^should polat oat to all oomposing it the &ec€«3ity of 
departing firom a land whidi can only be lived iu on such con- 
ditions, whilst the means of emigrating am yet left. 

To persons of a nominally higher class, the appearance of 
which iaannot be easily kept up without a degree of meamiflss 
inconsistent with the pretensions of the class, emigration should 
be a desideratum, requiring very little reasoning to induce 
those which form the class to avail themselves of its advan- 
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tages. Yonnger eons, nephews, and many other connections of 
persons in a superior grade, would find little difficulty in 
obtaining the means for a sufficient start in Australia, where all 
their former mode of life may be preserved, with the additional 
advantage of abundance of means wherewith to preserve 
station. 

We will now shew each of these classes what they can do on 
arriving in the colony, independently of gold-mining, which 
some would not follow from disinclination to encounter its 
many disagreeables, as well as from a knowledge that the 
money of the gold diggers must circulate, to the advantage of 
those not engaged in gold-hunting. 

The poor man will, on his arrival in the colony,- find that 
his labour is at once in demand, at highly remunerative rates ; 
not, perhaps, at those which from the scarcity of labour are 
now demanded, for these cannot last without destroying the 
means of employing labour — the value of no produce would 
bear them. But he will find instant employment, at rates 
far beyond what he has been accustomed to in whatever por- 
tion of the country he may land. Australia is emphatically 
the poor man's country. The capital of the labourer and the 
mechanic — viz. the strong arm, combined with skill — are 
always wanted, and produce an immediate return. The State 
may have been supine in not having before removed him from 
a land in which his strong arm and skill were of secondary 
importance, to another portion of the empire which required 
both, but he will at length have the chance of removal, and at 
a time when both are in greater demand than ever. Even if 
he do not possess skill, the deficiency is a trifling one ; he will 
find plenty of people willing to pay him handsomely whilst 
he is acquiring experience, and he will for ever have escaped 
from penury— toil without adequate remuneration — physical 
discomfort— and a thousand annoyances to which he now 
wakes every morning only to find them realised before night. 

But the advantage of being duly remunerated for his toil, 
is only the beginning of the career before him. If prudent, 
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he will soon find that he is in a condition to exchange toil 
for comfort, and from the very first to combine the two. 
This will be succeeded by independence, not in the English 
sense of the word, but the independence of being perfect mas- 
ter of his own time and actions, having plenty of his own, and 
being under no obligations to others. Many poor men make 
fortunes, and especiidly by the lottery of gold-finding, in 
which the strong arm is superior to the clear head ; but let not 
the poor man at home expect this : if he find it, so much the 
better : and so much the sooner can he remit part of his wealth 
home, to enable his still poor relations to join him, and again 
set up the household gods in company. 

To prescribe to the labouring man what he can do on his 
arrival in the colony is impossible. The writer who would so 
prescribe is a quack. Suffice it that anything he cannot do 
he can learn, and be well paid for it whilst learning. Next 
to gold, the produce of the country is pastoral : in this the 
agricultural emigrant is skilled; but the fact of not being 
skilled need not deter the veriest cockney from emigrating 
with the intention of pursuing a pastoral life. Under the old 
system of convictism, the favourite shepherds amongst the 
8tock>farmers in New South Wales were London pickpockets, 
^for whom there was always a contention, on account of their 
superior shrewdness and activity. The London derk, porter, 
meohfmic, will make none the worse shepherd for not having 
beign 'Irdnsported. A late writer thus sums up the class of 
shepherds in his district : — " An apothecary, a lawyer s clerk, 
three sailors, a counting-house clerk, a tailor, a Jew, a Por- 
tuguese sailor, a Cingalese, a barman, a gentleman*s son, a 
broken-down merchant, a former lieutenant in the East India 
Company's service, a gipsy, a black fiddler, and a dancing- 
master.** The best shepherds were the gentleman's son, the 
Jew, and the barman. And such men are liked *better than 
the regular-bred English shepherd, who has in general the twa 
bad qualities of never obeying orders, and always knowing better 
than his master. No poor man, in any class of life, should 
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ever suppose tbat be does not kaovr enotigb for tbe duties of 
an Australian shepherd. The situetion will, in erery case, 
soon teach him those dnties, as will also his empdojer, for 
his own sake. If he has a wi&^ so mneli the better ; tAie is 
as well qualified for 8 hut-keeper a» he ia for s aJu^berd, and 
will be taken together with, him, thiw increasing hi9 wages, 
«id doubling the chance (^getting a floek of his own. 

If the emigrant intend to follow any trade with whieb he may 
be acquainted, it vnll be useful for hiek t» know what trades are 
most in demands If he be not one of these, let him quit his 
trade, and turn shepherd. The following ate the principal m^ 
chanics in request: — Brickmakers^ bnckltayefSy stcHtenuiKmf, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, rough eabinet-SBakeFB,. Buaers^ idioe- 
makers, tailors, sawyer?, and generally all tnidea which eontri^ 
bute to the comfort of man and hi» dwelling, with the eanx^tiim 
of painters and decorators. SkiMed trades, aff engraver^ jewelless, 
watchmakers^ silversmiths^ && &c^ are not in request; sdl such 
must turn shepherds^ ob they had better reflDaim at home. Ail 
may, howerer, go : flod&a and herds are a neYer-&iiiBg resource, 
and an immediate one. Skill will soon corner and adl the most 
unskilled emigrant requires to- advaooe hiofisdf are — industry, 
intelligence, and a determination to^ succeed. Till mJCbm the 
last few years^ Australia baa risen to its hid> pontioiichaeiy by 
the aid of convicts, skilledm netMng bmt r^^e^ pess^ 
of enterpri^and energy. It would be strange if free me%giffced 
with the same good qualities, and devoid of the bad ones, iibould 
doubt that they toocan succeed, however defiident in pastoralsksQ. 

To the middle classes, the field in Australia i» iHuaitable 
These possess small yet sufficient capital, and usually edueatkxi 
— in other words, the means to succeed, and the mental requires 
ments which further success. The great diffieulty of this elass 
is, in general, the dislike of breaking up &mily connections^ asd 
the consequent repugnance to leave their country. But where 
is the use of staying in the face of advene eircumatances P From 
this cause alone, family connections break thenoelves up with- 
out emigration. Tbe well-to-do trndesman has n^ family recol* 
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leetiowt wb»leTcr of the ill-to-do ;— his memoiy on this poiat k 
eertaia to- become dcfident, and the latter act unwisely to remaui 
between the wind and hia Tulgarity ; a few yeaia may enable 
them to look down upon him^ when, in hia tans, hia capital too — 
ataked upon some bianderiog ipcenlation, perhaps — has taken to 
itself wings, and flown away* If one thing ia more uncertain 
than anolh^, ift tiie Boiddle-^ncs of England, it is that of even 
a hid of arduoua labour being rewarded ia the end by perma- 
nent £mxly prosperity. In England a. man may rise up 
early, and eat the bread of carefuhiesa, but £rom our eom- 
piicated commercial system, or from other casscs, with all hia 
industry, and all hb care^ he may find thi^ he has all his life 
been only laying, up porerty fer hia old age* This is not so in 
eolonies : ^ere the industry of man Ibunds fiunilies, here it but 
too often bteaks them up. The patient scrapings of an Engfish 
life ase often scattexed by circmnstances oyer which the gatherer 
has na eontioL la ool<miea they go unmolested to his descend- 
sots, unless he prefer the excitement of speculation to industry. 
At the present period, when Hodis are becoming compara- 
tively valuekssy. fron^ the want of labour, which has fled to the 
gaM fields^ there are excellent ehances for a man with a thou- 
sand pounds or two, to get a dieep-run on favourable terms. 
It two or three persons, poaKssing even, less, were to join ia 
such a pursuit, it would form a partnership of a highly profit- 
able nature, provided the parties could depend on each other's 
probity and industry^&r m. ISkm Sonth Wales it ia highly 
reipaiate that partners should puU the same way. A person, 
even with half the above sum, may profitably invest it in cattle 
in a nuumer whidi will enable him to look about him. It ia 
common enough in Australia for a man to purchase cattle, and 
agree with a stoek-larmer to keep them at his own expense, re- 
ceiving one half or two fifths of the increase, and of the profits 
of butler and cheese. Thus, both the stock and the profits of 
the invesler are going on while he may be otherwise employed, 
«r may be waitii^ for a suitable location, or may be acquiring 
the necessary experience to enable him to cmnmence stock-^um- 
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ing on his own account. It is also common to place cattle with 
a farmer who has a good run, at the rate of sevenpence or 
eightpence per head per month, he finding all labour, and thus 
the foundation of a herd may be laid, which will speedily re- 
pay its outlay as well by profits as increase. The former of 
these plans, where the capital is insufficient at first to enter upon 
a run, will, in a few years, enable the possessor to accomplish 
his origioal intention, if he steadily adhere to it. Even in this 
^vay dairy-farming, stock and horse breeding are very profitable 
modes of inyestment, and are free from many dangers which 
beset sheep-farming. Numbers of the wealthiest men in Au8« 
tralia have risen from less beginnings than these. 

Other occupations in abundance present themselves, whilst 
experience is being gained; for all men with small capi* 
tal should gain this before finally settling down. But, 
next to gold finding, agricultural and pastoral occupations 
should be the point at which the small capitalist aims. He 
will choose the one or the other, as his avarice or his in- 
clination prompts; but having chosen his course, let every- 
thing tend towards the end desired. A small farm, for in- 
stance, is easily obtained in Australia, either by purchase or on 
lease. This may not, at first sight, appear to promise a fortune, 
but it will, in reality, lay the foundation of one. A few acres 
under cultivation, a few milking cows, pigs, poultry, &c., may 
not make a show in the amount of their produce at market, 
but they will keep the establishment without outlay, while 
experience is being gained, and while the stock we have spoken 
of is increasing. There will be no needless cash expenditure, 
whilst the silent, but sure increase of the capital invested in ^ 
stock is going on at a rate which beats compound interest, even 
at twelve per cent. In the ordinary condition of the colony, a 
hundred pounds per annum will go as far as two or three 
hundred at home ; and there are no taxes, excise, poor-rates, 
church-rates, tithes, and other unbeneficial charges, which are 
constantly draining the pockets of the English farmer. If 
capital be only judiciously applied, not forced into activity 
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before its time, and then not beyond its capabilities, the pos- 
sessor of capital, however small, need not fear to embark it in 
colonial enterprise. The chief danger is the being tempted to 
nse it speculatively; this is the besetting temptation of the 
Australian colonies, and if yielded to, the capital will go-— 
where that of thousands has gone before it — ^to the dogs. 

To the poorer of the aristocracy of this country, Australia 
offers an enticing field ; but they must be careful to leave their 
aristocracy at home. Rank and title have no charms at the 
antipodes ; and the most that they could effect for the bearers, 
would be an occasional lionization at snob dinners in the town 
in which the aristocrat may be wasting his time and his money. 
Great family connections and ancestry would only provoke, to 
any who should parade them, the remark that ^*he was like a 
potato : all that was good belonging to him was underground." 
The majority of the colonists are essentially snobs, and they 
are justly proud of the distinction. ** I landed in the colony 
without a shilling, and am worth a hundred thousand pounds," 
has infinitely more charms for them, than "I am the descendant 
of a lord, and am as poor as a rat.*' Put the two men to- 
gether, — the one will be worshipped, and the other cut ; imless 
with his aristocracy he evince a decided aptitude for snobbish 
pursuits, and then he will receive a helping hand, which will be 
of infinitely more use to him than his aristocratic reminiscences. 
When the scions of aristocratic houses do emigrate, they 
often display more energy and enterprise than their less highly- 
born brethren. Till they get out, they do not seem to suspect 
the latent spirit within them, which has no opportunity for 
display in the fashionable lounges of London, —it comes out, 
nevertheless. When, some years ago, the author of this book 
was in New Zealand, he observed there some remarkable 
instances of this. The .second son of a lord prided himself 
more upon his skill as a blacksmith, which useful art he had 
acquired previous to leaving England, than upon his lordly 
descent. The brother of a baronet was the most enterprising 
cultivator in the colony. The son of another was unmatched 
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ss A ptdlar, distciliutiiig ""Botioiw** of aU aerte aouHigst the 
nathrei in excbaoge foe flax and potatoes^ The daughter of a 
third, a highly aceomplishfid hd^^ once related t» the aatfaw, 
lidth great gke^ the dsoU ctreumstance of alternately with her 
husband holdmg an nmbreUa over each other's headsi at night, 
whilst each, in. tam» got a wink of sleep, amidst torrents of 
raia pouring through the thatch of the hut. The success of 
all was coramensurate with theis exertioDs, and iMuaaeaaxos 
similar instaneea might be sarxated with reference to Aastralia; 
though, fnxa the disBipation? of Australiaa towns, some ubp 
happy instanees of a. eontrarf deseriptioa would have Iq he 
told; but the wortfakw amoigst the eaugratii^ aristeenMy ate 
the exertion, and not the mJe. 

Another class of persons is much wanted ia Australia, and it 
is a elass with which, Ei^land is but too> well &mMied, viz., 
iemales. The disptopoztkn of the sexes, though uyieh has 
bee& dotte of late t& remedy it, i» stSl very greaif and if tak» 
out imder paseiEtal protectioa, or under the auspices of the 
Lcfldon committees for the purpose o£ female emigration, too 
many fismaks can scarcely hd sent. Muck will, howeyeE, 
depend on themselves. Auirtralia& squattfa» and gold hunters 
are well to do in. the w^orld, and have ahundaat means d 
cxeatiog. desirable horaes^. but they have discrisiinatioa as to 
what » wanted ta make a home deairable. Indnstrknta youi^ 
women^ evea though, with Mttle pfetensions te bcflnty, would 
n«t be long in findiag suck homes ; but fine ladies^ possesnag 
Bothuig beyond the tra^y accompli^miaitfr whick is £ngland 
are thought so much (^ would not only not succeed ift£»rming 
favourable allianeesy but would run great risk of the lowest 
social degradation. Amongst the more reiined class of well-to- 
do cokmists, there would be some hesitation in forming alli« 
ances with w<>men who did not come out under the protection 
of relatives^ but the generality would be well content with nich 
female emigrants as have bees sent out by the Londcm com.* 
mittees. Young wcnnen who contemplate emigrating should^, 
however^ rememberthat the settlers require industrious, domea- 
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ticated wives, and tLat they are sufficiently acute not to take 
any other. The success of such has heen rery great, and, 
unJiappily, the degradation of females of an opposite character 
has been very great also. Useless fine ladies are completely out 
of place in Australia : they are not likely to marry ; the number 
already in the colonies for educational purposes is overdone ; 
they will not condescend to become servants ; and they cannot 
get back to England. Keduced to a penniless condition, many 
have been driven to the necessity of offering what little service 
they have it in their power to* give for their food and shelter ; 
if this could not be obtained, the alternative may be readily 
guessed. ■ Bat for the introductioa of industrious, unpretending 
girls, whether as wives or servants, there is scarcely any limit. 
The step is, however, a serion» one, and cannot be recalled ; 
once made, it must result in great good; or great evil — there is 
nothing intermediate. The home, whenever found, will be a 
plentiful one, but it wUl be an industrious one. Indeed, with* 
out constant occupation^ the li& of a woman in. the Australian 
bush would be iiisc^ortable. Sbat cut from the woiid, 
without other amusement thaa that arising* fit)in her duly to 
her home, industry would become to her a necessary of ISfe. 
Sock a life of solitude has, however, one great advantage ; a few 
years only are requisite to accamakte sttfficaent to spead the 
remainder of life in the comforts of society. Not that she would 
run af^ risk of wanting such ciimfertff as were attainaMe: 
bushmen are proverbially kradhearted, and nothing would be 
wanting on their part to comply widk a wi6*s wishes aa far as 
they could be complied with ; but a want of many social 
comforts mast be expeeted, till society should draw nearer to 
them, or they were in a condition to go to society. We diaU 
treat more of this subjeet when we laybefore the reader the 
mode of setting about emigration in earnest In the mean 
time, we will supply the reader with an account of the country 
itself, its capabilities and pursuits, when he or she will be better 
able to judge of the step which thousands are desirous of taking 
but few know how to go about. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



H1ST0BT OF AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERT. 

• 

Early conjectares as to the existekioe of a " Great South Land *' — Chinese 
discovery of Australia prohable— Marco Polo's chart — Expedition of Be 
Qruiros from Peru — ^Discovery of Torres Straits — ^Early Butch navigators 
—Their discoveries on the north coast — ^The Buyfhen — ^The Emkaghi'-' 
Birk Hartog's discoveries — Carsten's — Biscoveries by his marauding 
crew — Gerritz Tomaz Pool — The Mauritius — ^The Leuwin — ^The Baia^ 
rM— The FitrnM — ^The first expedition of Tasman — Bis second expe« 
dition — ^Bampier — Captain Cook — His various landings on the coast— 
Re-discovery of Torres Straits — ^Taking possession of Australia — ^Marion 
—-Tobias — ^Fnrneaux—B'Entrecasteaax— Causes of first establishment of 
a British colony — ^Expedition of convicts under Captain Phillip — His 
refusal to land them at Botany Bay — Biscovery of Sydney Harbour — 
Arrival of the BoussoU and Astrolabe — ^Removal of the fleet froni' Botany 
Bay to Sydney Cove — ^Establishment of the Government — Subsequent ex- 
plorers — ^Bass — Flinders •— Biscovery of Bass's Strait — Grant— Stnr^ 
Mitchell, Leichhardt, &c. — ^Biscovery of gold. 

On the discovery of the New World, it became a favour- 
ite theory with Earopean geographers that there must exist 
ia the Southern Hemisphere a vast continent, which should 
counterbalance the land of the Northern Hemisphere. Amongst 
the first-fruits of the discovery by Yasco de Gama of a passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, were a series of expeditions, 
set on foot by the leading maritime European nations, in 
order to investigate the problem, each vieing with the other 
in enterprise. 

The existence of such a country, even at this early period, 
was beyond conjecture ; for, previous to De Gama's discovery 
of the Cape route, a chart was in existence, which had been 
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draTm up by Marco Folo, and in this was indicated the po- 
sition of a " Great South Land,** of the existence of which he 
had been informed during his sojourn among the Chinese, to 
whom, no doubt, belongs the honour of the 6r8t discovery of 
Australia, there being not only tradition to this effect amongst 
the aborigines, but circumstantial evidence of the most con- 
clusive kind. An instance of this occurred during the past 
year, viz., the finding of Chinese oars, and other nautical im- 
plementS; at a considerable depth beneath the surface of the 
ground ; thus fully confirming the native traditions, as also 
the long period which must have elapsed since their visits 
from the accumulation of alluvial deposit over the evidences 
themselves. The natives state that their Chinese visitors were 
murdered. 

In addition to the chart of Marco Polo, another chart — ^now 
in the British Museum — and bearing the date of 1542, was in 
the hands of the scientific. This indicates, unmistakeably, a 
previous knowledge of Australasia, as on it is marked an 
extensive country to the southward of the Moluccas, which 
country is named " Great Java.** The outlines of this chart 
so far agree with the north and north-west coasts of Austra- 
lia,, as to render it certain that the knowledge thus imparted — 
however it might have been acquired— ^was the result of actual 
experience rather than theory. 

Whatever might have been the amount of this previous 
knowledge of the new country, it had evidently taken firm 
hold of the geographers of the period, and was promptly 
acted on by the Spanish, Dutch, French, and English nations, 
though the records of all are very imperfect. The two latter 
nations have but little claim to early enterpi-ise, though the 
French assert that their navigator, Gonneville, visited Austra- 
lia in 1504; but the object of his visit is now well known to 
have been Madagascar. 

The Spaniards would appear to have been the first amongst 
European nations, to whom the honour of authentic Australian 
discovery is really due, and their claim to it is well-founded 
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In 1605, utilHeqaent to the sett^neirt €f the Spankrdfl on the 
weet coast of South America, Fematidez de Qmros sailed fi*ooi 
Fera in seardi of i^ Terra Aitstcaiik After diflcoyering 
sereral islands in ^e Paeific, he came to a land which he 
termed Australia del Es^nrita Saneto, which Trould appear to 
have been the nort^ or north-easit coast. This he supposed 
to he a portion of the great sontbern continent ; but his second 
in command, Taes de Torres, having become separated from 
the admiral in « storm, on pttrsning his researches indepen- 
dently, discovered the insolarity of the northern portion of the 
eowitiy, by passing through the Strait which now bears his 
name, and so round Cape York into the Arafura Sea. It 
woidd almost appear, irom his having thus pronouneed the 
country to be an island, that De Qairos had previously ctr- 
cnmnavigated, at any rate, a large portion of the eastern coast, 
or that Torres had obtained reliable information from some 
one who had preceded him. 

This discovery by Torres has only become known at a oom- 
paratively recent penod, and the way in which it became known 
is curious. On the capture of Mamlla by British troops in 
1762, Mr. Dalrymple found amongst ^e Government state 
papers, a copy of a letter from Torres to the king of Spain, 
who, with the usual jealousy of European monarchs at this 
period, had kept the secret of his discoveries fnm becommg 
genera}^ known. The 'discovery of this letter, however, places 
the fact beyond doubt ; iind the more so, as it announces that 
the Spanish navigator spent two montin in investigating the 
intricate navigation of the strait which divides Australia fifom 
New Ghiinea. From the same jealousy of the Spanish govern- 
ment, we know nothing of the discoveries of De Quiros in this 
voyage, nor should we have learned anything of those made by 
Torres, but from the circumstance alluded to. Mr. Dalrymple, 
on finding the letter, rescued the name of the enterprising 
Spanish navigator from oblivion, by giving it to the strait 
which he had discovered. The most singular circumstance 
eosmected with the finding of Torres' letter is, that this occurred 
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Cfglii yean %e£EH« Ooc^ w-inoevered the «nie fltrait, and 
tboagli l^st period had ^speed, tlie facts xvlatiTe to Tom» 
were unknown to Itim, as he distmdiSy waa&aaoed his own 
origmal diseovery of « part, in whidi hewaa ^«ve no l^ampan 
had €ver hefore been^** The hydragtaphieal department of the 
Adimralty nnst ha^^ been most negligently eondactedf as no 
doabt a copy of Tones* letter had bee^ kdged there soaoe 
four or fi^e years preynosly to the departure of Cook on his 
first BOBthem voyage. 

The Spaniards were followed by the Dntoh, who were inde- 
fatigable in their attempts to explore the new land, which had 
accidentally become revealed to them wlnlst examining the 
coast of New Guinea. This oconrred in 1805, the same year 
in which De Qniros sailed from Callao, and the discovery of 
the Dntcfa mnst have taken place near the same locality, if, 
indeed, the Dutch and Spanish ships were not, though nn* 
known to eadi other, at the same time in almost the same 
waters. 

The ship first despatched by the Dutch was the Dut/fhen, 
which sailed fi*om Bantam with instmctions to explore the New 
Guinea coast, and islands adjacent. In pursuance of these in* 
Btmctions, she sailed along what was considered to be the west 
side of that island, but which was, in fact, a part of Terra 
AnsftraKs.* The Dtcj^en penetrated as far as 13^^ south lati- 
tude, coasting along nearly as far as Princess Charlotte*^ Bay, 
on the eastern side of York Peninsula, which was not far from 
the cape ^ rounding whidi Torres pronounced Australia to 
be on island. The vessel i!etumed to Bantam in June 1606, 
alter having thus unconsciously disco\'ered 6>e long^sought-for 
«* South Land." 

The second expedition sent out by the Dutch was in 1617, 
though in the preinons year there Is evidence that a private 
vessel had gone upon a nmilar expedition. A yacht was sent 
on this occasion in search of the ** South Xiond,** but with what 
success is not known, as the journals could not be found. "From 
the instructions given to Tasnsm in 1644, we learn that, in the 
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years 1616, 1618, 1619, and 1622, the west coasts of the great 
«* Unknown South Land," from 35<> to 22° south latitude, had 
been discovered by outward-bound ships, amongst which is 
honourably mentioned the ship EndragJii^ Dirk Hartog, com* 
mander. In a manuscript chart by Ecsel Geritz, dated 1627, 
the first authentic discovery of the west coast is attributed to 
Dirk Hartog, who saw the coast in 26 i® south latitude, and 
sailed northward to 23°, giving the name of his ship to the 
country so discovered. This will be still found on Australian 
maps to the northward of Shark*s Bay on the west coast. 
Shark's Bay, afterwards so called by Dampier, from the number 
of these sea- vermin found in its waters, was considered by 
Flinders as the most important part of Hartog*s discoveries^ 
being in fact the only then known harbour of any import- 
ance. It has recently become famous for the quantity of 
guano foimd on the islands at the entrance. This is, how* 
ever, exhausted, having been transported in large quantities to 
the Mauritius. 

Upon one of these islands — Dirk Hartog's Island— there was 
found in 1697, and again in 1801, a most interesting memorial, 
in the shape of a pewter plate, Gpon which were two inscrip- 
tions, written at different periods ; the first, recording Hartog's 
visit in 1616, and the second, the visit of the Dutch ships 
Geehdnky Nyptangh^ and Net fVeseltje, all under the«command 
of Captain Vlaming. The inscription relative to Hartog's visit 
was as follows : — 

" 1616. On the 25th of October, the ship Endraghi, of Am- 
sterdam, arrived here ; first merchant GiUes Miebais Van Luck; 
Captain Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam. She sailed on the 27th 
of the same month. Bantam : supercargo, Janstins; chief pilot, 
PieterEcooresVanBue . . . . Year 1616." 

In 1623, the yachts Pe7*a and Arnhem^ were despatched from 
Amboyna, on a similar errand. Carstens, the conunander of 
the expedition, was murdered on the coast of New Guinea, 
together with eight of his crew. The survivors appear to have 
pursued their voyage, and discovered the great islands of 
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^ Arabem and the Spult ;** in other words, the western ez* 
tremity of the Grulf of Carpentaria. The Arnhem returned to 
Amboyna, hat the Pera proceeded along the west coast of the 
bay, and then appears to have crossed it to Cape Keerwccr; 
from whence she explored the coast as far as 17° south latitude, 
when, seeing the land stretching to the west^vard, which would 
appear to be the land at the bottom of the Gulf, she returned 
to Amboyna also. 

In 1^36, Grerritz Tomaz Fool was sent from Banda, en a 
similar expedition to that of Carstens, whose fate he also met 
from the savage inhabitants of New Guinea. His squadron 
consisted of the yachts Klyn, Amsterdam^ and Wezeh After 
his death, the crews also pursued their voyage, and sailed along 
the Amhem coast, as this part of Australia was then called, for 
120 miles south of 11° south latitude, or to about the same 
distance as the Duyfhen had been before them. 

The Mauritius, another outward-bound Dutch ship, touched 
at Willem*s river, near the north-west cape, in July 1618. 
Captain Edel, commanding an outward-bound Holland ship, 
also touched on the coast in July 1619, and called the land 
from 29^ to 26*^ south latitude after his own name. This now 
forms a portion of Western AustraHa. 

The ship Leuwin, another outward-bound vessel, fell in with 
the coast as far south as 35°, or the southern extremity of 
modern West Australia. To the cape at the extreme point the 
name of Cape Leuwin was given, and it is memorable for the 
difficulty of rounding it on the return voyage, from the violence 
of prevailing westerly winds. This is one of the difficulties 
which the return steam route to Singapore will have to en- 
counter, though it will probably be avoided by sailing close in 
shore, as is often done when rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In 1628, the Vumen^ one of the seven ships which returned 
to Europe under the command of General Carpenter, is re- 
ported to have seen the shore; and the circumstance is thus 
alluded to in the Dutch recital : — " The coast was seen acci- 
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dentally, on the north side, in 21° south latitude, and coasted 
200 miles without gaining any knowledge of this great country, 
only observing a foul and barren shore, green fields, and very 
wild, black, and barbarous inhabitants." This was termed 
De Witt's Land, and forms the north-western portion of the 
modem colony of Western Australia. 

On the 4th of June 1629, the Dutch ship Batavia was 
wrecked on the Abrolhos, or Houtman's Rocks, on the west 
coast, these lying in about lat. 28® S. ; her commander, Francisco 
Pelsert, coasted along in his boat to lat. 22°, when he proceeded 
to Batavia, to procure succour for some of his people left on the 
Abrolhos. Previous to this, the Dutch ship Guide Zeepard 
had discovered the south coast, to which was given the name of 
Nuyt's Land. This lies in a deep bay to the northward of the 
modem colony of South Australia, The commander, whose 
name is not known with certainty, is said to have explored the 
coast for 1,000 miles from Cape Leu win. 

The preceding is an outline of the condition of Australian 
discovery previous to the despatch of Tasman in 1642. The 
Dutch government, being anxious to ascertain how far the south 
coast of the "great unknown land" extended towards the 
antarctic circle, despatched Tasman on a voyage of discovery 
into the South Sea. He had under his command the Heems- 
Jiirh yacht, and the Zeedhen fly-boat. Tasman sailed from 
Batavia on the 14th of August 1642, and stretched to the west- 
ward and the southward, evidently with the intention of coming 
at once on the extreme south coast. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, in the same year, he discovered land in 42° 25' south lati- 
tude, and 163° 20' east longitude. The new country was desig- 
nated Anthony Van Diemen's Land, in honour of the Governor 
at Batavia, and the islands were named after the council. On 
preparing to enter a large inlet, the vessels were driven off by a 
gale of wind. On the 1st of December the vessels stood in 
with an easterly breeze, and came to an anchor in a good port, 
which Tasman named Frederick Henry Bay. Wherefore, adds 
the pious navigator, " we ought to praise Almighty God." The 
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name which Tasman gave to the Bay is still retained by the 
colonists. After spending eleven days on the coast, and erecting 
a post with the Dutch East India Company's mark on it, 
Tasman departed for Batavia, sailing along the south coast, 
without suspecting it to be an island, and then proceeded to 
the eastward. 

In 1644, Tasman was despatched on a second Toyage, with in- 
structions, that after passing the coast of Amhem, in 17° south 
latitude, he should follow the coast westward or southward, in 
order to ascertain whether it was divided from the "great 
known south land," or not. From the expression " knoum,'* it 
is evident that the Dutch had acquired considerable knowledge 
of Australian hydrography on the north and north-west 
coasts. In pursuance of these instructions, Tasman entered the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, where he was, of course, stopped by the 
land at the bottom. He, however, sailed round it, and his track 
is to this day indicated by the names which he applied to the 
different points met with, viz : — those of the Governor- GeneraV 
of two of the Council, and of Maria, the daughter of the 
Governor- General, to whom he was attached. 'No account of 
this voyage of Tasman has ever been published, so that we 
have no further means of ascertaining what discoveries he 
made. Those which we do know, with the exception of "Van 
Diemen's Land and New Zealand, are scarcely worthy of the 
fame usually accorded to him, — since, as we have seen, he had 
abundant information at his command, and this had chiefly 
been obtained from expeditions fitted out by Dutch settlers 
in India, and from the outward-bound vessels which had so 
long been obtaining an accurate knowledge of the western 
coasts. 

Upwards of a century now elapsed before any other national 
expedition was sent out for the purposes of Austral discovery. 
The fact of the existence of the ** Great South Land " had been 
established, though nothing whatever was known of its inhabi- 
tants or productions; and with this mere hydrographical know- 
ledge, all parties, even the Dutch, appear to have remained 
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satisfied. A visit to the "west coast was, it is true, paid by the 
English navigator, Dampier, and his buccaneers, in 1688, but 
only for the purpose of careening and refitting, which he did in 
about 16° south latitude. Dampier afterwards revisited Aus- 
tralia in his Majesty's ship Roebuck, but added nothing to the 
store of maritime knowledge. 

The first c<Hinected outline of the shore was published in 
1663, in Thevenot*s chart of the west coast. In this chart the 
country is called HoUaudia Nova, and of this information there 
^ no doubt Dampier availed himself. 

The next most important event relative to Australian dis- 
eovery, and that which immediately led to the occupation 
>f the country as a British colony, was the visit of the English 
aavigator Cook, during his first voyage round the world, which 
was undertaken, by order of George the Third, for the purpose 
>f making discoveries in the southern hemisphere, tending to 
,he advantage of future navigators. The Endeavour^ a barque 
of 300 tons, was equipped and heavily armed for the purpose ; 
and Cook having been appointed to the vessel, several eminent 
men of science, aware of his previous reputation, applied to him 
for permtssiiHi to accompany the expedition. The most noted 
of these was Mr. Banks, a gentleman of fortune, afterwards Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, setting at nought the difficulties and dan- 
gers of such a voyage, determined to sacrifice his ease to a love 
of scientific investigation. With him was associated Dr. So- 
lander, a Swede, and pupil of Linnseus. The object of these 
gentlemen was to obtain a knowledge of unknown plants and 
productions which might promise to be of general utility. 

On the 26th of August 1769, the Endeavour sailed out 
of Plymouth harbour, and on the 19th of April 1770 the first 
land of New Holland was descried, and named by Captain Cook 
" Point Hicks," from the name of the first lieutenant, who dis- 
covered it. This point lies a short distance to the southward of 
Cape Howe, in the district now called Gipps Land. 

Capt. Cook did not, however, land here ; but proceeded along 
Ihfi coast, in the direction of Botany Bay, where he first landed. 
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This bay was so called from tlie large number of plants there 
collected by the naturalists of the expedition ; and bns sinee be- 
come famous — or rather, infamous — from its ooaaection with 
the English system of convictism,«^though, in fiu^, so convicts 
have ever been located there --the name having long be^i re- 
tained in England fiom its having been their original place of 
destinaticm, had it not been found unsuitable to the purpose 
intended. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Capt. Cook steered to the east- 
ward — ^passing almost unnoticed the portion of the coast which 
forms now one of the busiest portions of the country — till he 
came to what b at present de«gnated as North Australia, 
where he landed in about 24*^ 2</ S. Amongst the sand banks 
he saw a number of birds larger than swans, which he took for 
pelicans ; and here he shot a kind of bustard — in all probability 
a young emu—from which he named the place '^Bustard Bay/' 
From this place he proceeded northward, and again landed two 
degrees forther on ; and, as no water was to be found in the 
different excursions made into the interior, he named the inlet 
in which the ship was anchored ** Thirsty Sound.** 

Proceeding still northward, he came to a river, at the en- 
trance of which the ship struck on a coral-reef — a very common 
accident in these seas, though in this particular part not often 
fata], as the surface of the reefe is, for the most part, composed 
of shingle. From the acddent, he named the river '* Endea- 
vour River,** and here he careened and repaired his ship. 
Whilst here, one of his crew gravely reported that he had met 
with the devil, which celebrated personage he described as being 
as large as a gallon keg, and very muck like it / except that he 
^- had horns and wings, and crept slowly through the grass ;** 
the whole description much difiTering from the personification of 
the same mysterious individual as vouched for by Milton. The 
devil afterwards turned out to be an immense bat, well known 
in the colony, but to which the man*s apprehensions had cer- 
tainly added the horns. 

Captain Cook was now fairly in with the reefs of what u 
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termed the ** inner passage" of Torres Straits, of the previous 
discovery of which, as before narrated, he was ignorant. These 
straits are one mass of isknda, reefs, and shoals, the latter being 
the most dangerous, as they can only be seen during the former 
portion of the day, the navigation being considered unsafe after 
an hour or two beyond the sun's passage of the meridian,— for 
which reason, ships passing through them then usually come to 
an anchor under the lee of one of the reefe. The navigation is at 
all times difficult, and, with a contrary wind, impracticable. 
The water is never deep, and towards the narrowest part of the 
strait it is seldom more than twelve or fourteen &thoms, and 
often not above half as much; hence arises the necessity for 
having the sun in such a position that the shoal portions can be 
distinctly seen from the difference in the colour of the reflection 
from the water. In no part of the world is such extreme care 
requisite in the navigator, and in no part is the greatest vigi- 
lance so often thwarted by the wreck of the vessel. 

From this description, the difficulty of first encountering such 
a navigation with safety may be estimated, as also the vigilance 
of such navigators as Torres and Cook, to both of whom it was 
new. Cook, however, like his predecessor, safely threaded 
these intricate passages, and like him arrived at the extreme 
northern point, which he named Cape York. Having anchored 
between some islands in the vicinity, subsequent explorations 
-convinced him of the practicability of a passage into the Indian 
^Sea, — a passage now familiar to most seamen. On one of the 
islands spoken of he landed, and having displayed English 
colours, he took possession of his discoveries, from which cir- 
<;nmstance the island is still called Possession Island. It lies in 
about 10° 3(y south latitude. 

The formality which Cook used in this ceremony shews tliat 
he was entirely ignorant of the discoveries of Torres, which 
through the jealousy of the Spanish monarchs had been lost. 
Upon this point his own words are conclusive. They were 
as follows : — " As I am now about to quit the east coast of 
Kew Holland, which I have coasted from latitude 38° to this 
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place, and which I am confident no European has ever seen 
be/ore^ I once more hoist Euglish. colours ; and though. I have 
already taken possession of several parts, I now take posses- 
sion of the whole eastern coast by the name of New South 
Wales, in right of my sovereign, Greorge the Third, King of 
Great Britain. His men then fired three volleys of small arms, 
which were answered by the same number from the ship. The 
ceremony concluded, by which the English nation became pos- 
sessed of this magnificent country. Cook re-embarked, and 
verified his anticipations of the insularity of Australia, by 
finally passing through the strait, to which he also gave the 
name of hjs ship. 

In the interval which elapsed between Cook*s visit and the 
formation of a British convict settlement, but few voyages of 
moment to Australia took place. The south coast was visited by 
Vancouver on his way to the west coast of South America. He 
anchored in a sound, to which he gave the name of the reigning 
monarch: this sound is one of the principal harbours of West 
Australia. Vancouver had intended to survey Nuyt's Land, 
but was prevented by bad weather. 

In 1772, Capt. Uarion du Fresne, a French officer, visited 
Van Diemen^s Land, and anchored in Frederic Henry Ba3^ 
They were well received by the natives, who piled a large heap 
of wood, inviting them to light it, as would appear with the in- 
tention of ascertaining whether the new comers were about to 
make their homes, or light their fires, in the country, and if so, 
to drive them out. M. Marlon, thinking to conciliate the 
natives, did as he thought they desired, and set fire to the pile, 
when an attack was immediately made on the party, in which 
Marion and his brother commander were wounded. The French 
fired on their assailants, and returned to their boats. On again 
landing, they were once more attacked, and a retaliation was 
made with a volley of musketry, and a subsequent pursuit, in 
which many natives were slaughtered. This laid the founda- 
tion of the enmity which ever afterwards existed between the 
native and the white man, and throughout the existence of the 
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colony, the ftnd has been kept up under drcamfltanoeff of great 
atrodty on both sides ;--the settler invariably shootii^ the Dft* 
tire whereyer he met with hkn — and could do it with impanity 
— find the native mnidering the settlers and their &iBiUes> fre- 
quently under circumstances of the most barbarous eruelty. 
The result has been unparaUeled in English colonial history. 
In Flinders' time he estimated the natives of Van DiemeiiV 
La!id at 100,000. There is nai new a Hving soul of this tm- 
fiefftptf rttee on M6 island. All have fallen before the fowliBg- 
piese, poison, and the rum-bottle, — ^poison being the most 
eifectufld agent. Wh(^e tribes, both on the continent and in the 
island, have been thus disposed of by the settlers, by inviting 
them to partake of food poisoned beforehand. Deplorable as 
this is, the atrocities of the natives in some measure justified it 
No man nor woman either was ssdS& in the vicinity of a native 
tribe. Marion afterwards paid the penalty of the feud he had 
created, but not in Van Diemen'iEi Land. He sailed for New 
Zealand on the 10th of March 1772, and having got into a 
similar scrape with the natives of that island, himself^ four 
superior officers, and eleven seamen, were slain and eaten by 
the New Zealanders. It has been customary to call this a 
massacre, but the author of this volume has conversed with old 
New Zealand chiefl, who pnrifessed to remember this event, and 
they uniformly asserted that Marion first attacked the natives 
with wanton cruelty. This is probable— it b a French charac- 
teristic in the islands of the Pacific to this day ; witness thdr 
unprovoked slaughters at Tahiti. The name of a Frenchman 
Is even now held in detestation by the New Zealanders. 

Li 1773, Capt. Tobias, in the British frigate Adueniure^ made 
the West Cape, and steered east, close to the roeks called 
" Matsuyker's" by Tasman ; afterwards anchoring in what he 
took to be Storm Bay, which he called ** Adventure Bay* — 
not the Storm Bay of the fuesent charts, but D*£ntrecasteaux 
Channel, which, running inland for ten leagues^ communicates 
nHth the true Storm Bay of Tasman. 

Captain Fumeanx nexi sailed along the coast of Y«b 
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Siiemeii*^ Lasid to the northward, m order to deterniiiie 
whether it was a poiinmls joined to the main lai^ or an ialand* 
He finally steered £w Nevr Zeahund, giying it as his opinion 
that there was no strait between Yan Dieinen*s Land and New 
Hoiland. Captain Cook, with H.M.'s i^ips Reaolmti&n and 
DtMMVii^ made the soitth-west cape in 1777, and after 
steering eastward anchoredt aa Fameanx had done, in Adven- 
ture Bay. Coc^ in this Toyage, did not discover the insularity 
of the land. Fiileen yean later, the French Admiral D*£ntre- 
casteanx vimted the island, b«t also withont diseovering it to be 
sncfa ; and this, with the excepticm of Captain Bligh's vbit in 
the Bounty in 1788, and afterwards in 1792, was the last visit 
of disoovery^ships worth noftieing. 

The most valuable discoveries relative to Australia have, as 
might have been expected, taken place subsequently to the 
formation of the various settlements. As the first settl^neut 
wilL always be regarded as being amongst the most important 
events in the history of the country, and as it is intimately 
mixed up with subsequent discorery, it will be interesting to 
glance at this also* 

Previous to the independence of our late North- American 
Iffovincea, it had been the custom of the mother-country to 
send tliither the refuse of her gaok,— a dreumstance which 
remains stamped upon the American moral character to tins 
day, aa it will also upon the Australian diaracter iae ages yet 
to come. The auccess of the United States compelled the 
home Government to look out for another locality for the dis- 
posal of those whom it was iaKq[)edient to keep at home. It so 
Imppened that Cook had reoontmended Botany Bay as an 
eligible site for the formatioin of a cottviet c<dony. Accordingly, 
in Uie year 1786, it was determined that the recommendation 
should be adopted, and vessels wa?e appointed to convey aeven 
or aght hundred prisoners to the spot aekeled. 

The command of the expedition was giivoi to Captain Arthnr 
Phillip, his second and third in command bang Commander 
QuQter and Lieut. Ball. Tne fleet con»8ted of bIx transports 
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and three store ships, containing 757 conyicts— of whom 150 
were women, and ahout 200 troops distributed throughout the 
ships. This fleet sailed from England on the 13th of May 
1787, steering first for Rio Janeiro, from whence were con* 
Yeyed a number. of tropical seeds and plants of the variout 
kinds peculiar to the country. From Rio the expedition sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, again collecting the plants and seeds 
of South Africa. From the Cape they also took a number of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs, for the purpose of breed- 
ing. On the 20th of January 178S, the fleet anchored in 
Botany Bay, alter a prosperous voyage of eight months, in- 
cluding stoppages. 

On arriving at Botany Bay, the ineligibility of the site chosen 
became apparent. The bay was unsheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds, which rolled a tremendous sea on the beach, 
whilst the adjacent land was a series of swamps, and sterile 
sand without water. Dissatisfied with the place, and deter- 
mined not to disembark the people whom he had brought out, 
Captain Phillip, with some of his officer?, took three boats, and 
set out to examine a harbour, which had been called by Cook 
"Broken Bay." Whilst on his way thither, he resolved to 
examine an inlet which, in Cook's chart, was marked as a boat 
harbour, apparently so insignificant as not to have been worth 
investigating. The surprise of Captain Phillip may be con- 
ceived on finding himself at once in one of the finest harbours 
in the world,— on the shore of which now stands the city of 
Sydney. 

The anecdote told of Cook having overlooked this harbour 
is worth relating. One day, whilst the great navigator was at 
dinner in his cabin, a seaman of the name of Jackson happened 
to have the look-out at the mast-head, and seeing the narrow 
opening now termed " Sydney Heads," forthwith announced a 
harbour on the larboard beam. The intelligence was duly 
conveyed to Captain Cook, who was in no great hurry to quit 
his dinner, and when he did so, the entrance to the harbour, 
from the speed with which the ship was going through the 
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water, had become nearly shut in. Being unable to see any of 
the indications which would hare led him to suspect the pre- 
sence of a harbour of any magnitude, Captain Cook is said to 
haye soundly rated the seaman at the mast-head for his false 
report; whilst the man as firmly adhered to his statement. 
Well, said the commander, with a sneer, ** we will call the har- 
bour by your name, * Port Jackson ;' " and as Port Jackson \t 
was marked in the ship^s log, with the additional appellation of 
^^boat harbour.** The vigilance of the seaman was thus uncon- 
sciously rewarded by his name becoming immortalized. 

On the re-discovery of the harbour of Port Jackson by Captain 
Phillip, he lost no time in removing the fleet from its pre- 
carious anchorage in Botany Bay, and the colony was founded 
on the 26th of January 1788. The site chosen was on the 
banks of a small stream of fresh water,- now known bv the 
name of the " Tanks," a series of which have been constracted 
for the purposes of the city. This stream runs into the cove 
now termed Sydney Cove, — the name of Sydney having been 
given by Captain Phillip to the new settlement, in honour 
of Lord Sydney, the first lord of the Admiralty at the period 
of the preparation of the first expedition ; his lordship having 
greatly exerted himself in causing the stores and other neces- 
saries for the fleet to be put on board in the best condition, and 
having otherwise promoted the object in view by every means 
in his power. 

The magnificent harbour thus chosen is, in fact, a vast collec- 
tion of harbours, scattered on either side of an inlet running 
about eighteen miles up the country, and terminating in what 
is now termed the Paramatta River. These harbours — or coves, 
as they are locally termed— have an unobstructed channel in 
the stream, and are in number nearly one hundred, being formed 
by narrow necks of land, which for the most part project in 
such a manner as to shelter them from all winds. The cove 
selected for the site of the new settlement is about seven miles 
from the heads, and was chosen as being the smallest, and 
therefore the most convenient; the water partaking of the 
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ciiaiaeter of a lake^ deep to the rery sbore. Other coves are 
now oecnpied by the increasiiig commerce of Sydney, especially 
mae named Darling Harboar. 

It is something to be wondered at why 00 experienced a navi- 
gator as Ckx)k should have held a worthless harboar like Botany 
Bay in such h%h estimation ; for from Captain Phillip's time to 
our own, no one has ever thought it worthy of being turned to 
nautical account. The only wsy of accounting for this is from 
the c(unparatively mM. mze of CooVs ship, and the fine 
weather he experienced during his short stay. Had he en- 
countered an eastedy wind whilst there, his opinion would have 
been widely different. But all hb party had evidently made 
up their minds to be charmed with the place, as being their 
first landing-plaee after so tedious a voyage. The naturalists 
especially looked upon it with favourable eyes, though, had 
these gentlemen made an excursion of some five or six miles to 
the summit of the low hills which divide it from Fort Jackson, 
they would have seen the latter spread out before them in all 
its grandeur, and the " man at the mast-head*' would never 
have become famous. 

Before the removal of the fleet firom Botany Bay to Sydney 
Cove, the new comers were gratified by the arrival of the 
French ships Botissole and Astrolabe^ under the command of 
the celebrated navigator La Ferouse. These remained nearly 
two months in the interchange of mutual civilities, when the 
ill-fated La Ferouse quitted on the voyage from which he 
was never destined to return, both vessels having been lost oa 
a coral reef in the vicinity of the Manicolo isdands. 

To return to Captain FhilHp and his young colony. On the 
27th of January, every man of the fleet was at his post, and 
for the first time the forest resounded with the axe of the wood- 
man. The places for the various buildings were marked out 
by Cfq>tain Phillip himself, who was a mzm of extraordinary 
energy, and whose memory is cherished by the colony to this 
day beyond that of any of his suocessors^ with the exception, 
perhapr, of Gfovemor Macquarie. The ground was rapidly 
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cleared, tents pitched, and the live stock landed. The latter 
is worthy of notice by way of contrast wiUi a subsequent 
enumeration of the live stock in the colony. It consisted of 
one bull, four cows, one bull calf, one stallion, three mares, 
and three colts. In 1848, just sixty years afterwards, the live 
stock of the colony consisted of 88,126 horses, 1,430,736 head 
of homed cattle, 45,000 pigs, and 7,906,811 sheep, producing 
for the home manufacture upwards of twenty millions of 
pounds of wool annually. In the same period, one of the finest 
cities in our colonifil empire sprang up where the forest and the 
swamp previously reigned supreme. 

The 7th of February 1788 was the day appointed for establish- 
ing the government — a stringent one, as the character of the 
governed demanded — ^yet one whidi held out every inducement 
to the reformed convict ; and such was the beneficial effect of 
this, that instances were not ai>erwards wanting of some of 
them having acquired an amount of wealth even beyond the 
aspirations of the most successful European merchants. In 
order to give all possible solemnity to the reading of the new 
law, a place had been cleared, and every one was mustered to 
hear the Governor*s commission for establishing the necessary 
courts. For this purpose the military were drawn up under 
arms, and the prisoners placed apart by themselves, whilst the 
principal officers ranged themselves round the Governor. 

The Commission was read by the Advocate-Greneral, W. D. 
Collins, and appointed Captain Phillip Captain-G«neral and 
Commander-in-Chief over the territory of New South Wales, 
which was defined to extend from the North Cape, or ex- 
tremity of the coast, called Cape York, in south latitude l(P 37' 
to the southern extremity of the said territory, or South Cape, 
in latitude 43^ 39' south ; and of all the countxy inland as far 
to the westward as 135° of east longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Greenwich, and including all the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean adjacent within the aforesaid latitudes. 

After this was read, the Act of Parliament establishing the 
courts of judicature — and the patents, under the great seal, 
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autboming proper persons to hold the said courts. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony three volleys were fired by the 
troops under arms, and the young nation — ^born, it is true, of 
somewhat questionable parentage — was launched on its future 
career, though no one then present dreamed of the rapidity of 
its growth, or the self-contained wealth — industrial and na- 
tural — which has contributed, and is contributing, to raise it as 
one of the greatest monuments of Anglo-Saxon enterprise. 

After the establishment of the English colony, the coasts 
which had been unvisited by Englishmen were diligently ex- 
plored ; and one of the first fruits of this was the discovery, in 
1798, by Bass and Flinders, of the strait which separates Van 
Diemen*s Land from the mainland of Australia, the strait 
being called by the name of the former. As this discovery 
arose from perhaps one of the most arduous enterprises ever 
undertaken and accomplished, our resume of Australian dis- 
covery would be incomplete without a narration of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Bass was the surgeon of the Reliance^ and Lieutenant — 
afterwards Captain — Flinders started with him on a survey of 
the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat only eight feet 
long i to which had been given the appropriate name of Tovi 
Thumb, The crew consisted of these two gentlemen and a 
boy only. Finding their little craft somewhat too circum- 
scribed for active operations, Bass contrived to procure a whale 
boat, six men, and six weeks' provisions; — ^in this cockle-shell, 
in tempestuous weather, he explored the coast for 600 miles, 
at length entering what Furneaux and others, as we have seen, 
considered a deep bay. He had not gone far before the outline 
of the coast convinced him that there was a strait between Van 
Diemen's Land and New South Wales. To explore this fully 
with his inadequate means was out of the question. He there- 
fore retraced his perilous voyage to Sydney, when Governor 
Hunter was induced to verify his observations, by sending 
Lieutenant Flinders and himself in the colonial schooner 
Norfolk^ of only twenty-five tons burthen. With this little 
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vessel they sailed through the strait, now called Bass's Strait, 
and afterwards circumnavigated Van Diemcn*s Land, thus de- 
monstrating its insularity. 

' As a principal feature in the early history of the colony, 
this perilous voyage must not pass unrecorded. The explo- 
rers sailed from Sydney on the 7th of October 1798. On the 
11th they anchored in Twofold Bay, which they quitted.on the 
I4tb. On the 17tb, they discovered Kent's Islands, and a 
number of others. On the 1st of November they were off 
Cape Portland, and on the 4th they entered Port Dalrymple, 
the embouchure of the Tamar, in lat. 41° 12' S. Here they 
spent sixteen da3'3 in examining the harbour, tbe river, and 
the adjacent country, with the luxuriant vegetation of which 
they were agreeably surprised. Black swans were so nu- 
merous in this harbour, that they counted 300 within the 
space of a quarter of a mile. On the 20th of November, the 
Norfolk quitted Port Dalrymple, and rounding Circular Head 
and Three Hummock Island, they subsequently found the 
coast to lie to the south. No land was to be seen to the 
northward, and a long swell was perceived to come from the 
south-west. This appearance was hailed by the explorers with 
satisfaction, as announcing to them the completion of the dis- 
covery of a passage, into what was termed the Southern Indian 
Ocean. Albatross, Barren, and Hunter's Islands, were next 
examined ; and, on the 9th of December, Cape Grim, the 
north-west cape of Van Diemen's Land, was seen. On the 11th 
they Avere off the west point of the island. On the 13th, they 
passed the south-west cape. They afterwards followed the 
coast, till they had completely established the fact of the in- 
sularity of the land, and again reached Sydney on the 11th 
of January 1799. If we take into account the extent of this 
voyage, its dangers, and the scanty means Avith which it was 
successfully accomplished, the feat places Bass and Flinders 
in the first rank of those skilful and daring seamen who have 
secured for their country no less honour than territory. 
With the more modern discoveries it is necessary to be brief. 
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In 1800, Grant diseorered the eoast to the westward of Bam 
Land as far as Northumberland. This portion bears, at pre* 
sent, the name of Grant's Land. The first constraotor oi an 
Australian map was John Oiley, the ranreyor-geQeEal of tHe 
colony. His expeditions in 1815, undertaken by order of the 
government— which expeditions famished the materials for his 
map, are the only explorations of the period accompanied by 
authentic records. He eomi^eted the discovery of the chain of 
mountains, called the Blue Mountsdns, ranging from north to 
south ; and which, dividing the eastern frbm the western 
waters, constitute the most pnM&inent features in the con- 
figuration of the country. 

Captain Sturt went still farther to the westward, and dis- 
covered the River Darling, which he kfl running to the santh- 
west, in latitude 30*' 20' S. and longitude 145° SO' E. In 1830, 
Captain Sturt again set out from Yass Plains, in a westerly 
direction ; and keying along the banks of the Murmmbidgee, 
he discovered its juncstion with the Lachlan. Descending this 
he came to a second confluence with a river from the south- 
west, to which he gave the name of the Murray; this stream is 
about to play an important part in the commerce of South 
Australia and Victoria. Still farther, in latitude 34®, he foxmd 
a third confluence, formed by a river from the north-east, 
having all the appearance of the Darlmg, which he had left in 
latitude 30°. From this last junction he followed the course of 
the river to its embouchure in Lake Alexandrina and the sea, 
this being the farthest point which had been reached by an 
overland journey. 

In an opposite direction to that pursued by Captain Sturt, 
the Government despatched the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
the colonial botanist; who, keeping to the westward of the 
dividing range, discovered large tracts now occupied by squirt* 
ters. Mr. Cunningham, after crossing numerous branches of 
the Darling, succeeded in tracing it to its source, or, rather, to 
the junction of numerous streams to the northa^ard and 
westward of Moreton Bay, after which it pursues its own 
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conrse for 800 miles, not receiving the waters of a single 
tributary. 

Mr. Cunningham was followed by Sir T. L. Mitchell, who 
between 1832 and 1836 made three expeditions into the interior 
by order of Government. He penetrated further than Sturt, 
and met the Darling in latitude 29^ south. The discoveries of 
Sir T. L. Mitchell have proved of great importance, Australia 
Felix, now the colony of Victoria, being amongst their number, 
though the existence of a fine country ia this direction was pre- 
viously partially known. In 1846, Sir Thomas Mitchell made 
a fourth start, which was productive of many valuable dis- 
coveries, he having found several large rivers, and a tract of 
country equal in extent to the United Ejngdom, available for 
every purpose. 

The next explorer of importance was the ill-fated Dr. Leich- 
hardt, a (merman gentleman of science and enterprise, about 
whose mysterious disappearance on his last journey so many 
doubts and fears are at present entertained. On his first over- 
land journey. Dr. Leichhardt started from Moreton Bay to 
Fort Essington, the journey occupying thirteen months. The 
most important results of his expedition were the discovery of 
numerous rivers, fine districts, and the fact of a communication 
existing between the east and north-west coasts of Australia. 
From his second expedition, there does not appear the slightest 
hope that he will ever return, he having doubtless &llen a 
sacrifice to his love of enterprise. 

In addition to these, Capt. Stokes has added immensely to 
our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical Australia, as 
have also Mr. Tyre to the country between Port Phillip and 
the river Glenelg, ISIr. Dixon at Moreton Bay, and Count 
Strzelecki at Gipps* Land. To these must be added a body of 
explorers whose services in discovery have been most valuable, 
whilst in their prosecution they have for the most part created 
the wealth of the colony, viz., the squatters. By these and 
other enterprising men, the progress jf discovery is even now 
almost as rapid as ever. 

B 
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To these territorial discoveries must be added the discoveries 
of gold in the dbtricts of Bathurst and Victoria, in masses 
which have no parallel in the history of the precious metab. 
As this snbject will be fully treated in another place, we shall 
OBut further oiention of it but. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HAIlBOTTBfl ATfD BITERS OF THE SETTLED POBTION 01^ 

ArSTBALIA. 



Twofold Bay — ^Bateuan's, Jervis, and Botany Bays — Port Jackson — ^Broken 
Bay— Port Ilanter — PortMacqnarie — Moreton Bay — ^Rivers — ^Hawkesbniy 
-•ifaeleay — Clarence — ^Riehnond— Brisbane — Shoalharen — Manning — 
Hacgnarie — ^Mnrrnmbidgee — Mnrray — Lake Alextndrina— Dariiag — Pad 
Eiver— Harbours of Victoria— Portland Bay— Wottem Pent— South An»» 
tralian Ports — ^Ports of Western Anstralia. 



There is a general impression in Europe that Austrolia is defi« 
cient in harbours and navigable rivers. With regard to har- 
bours on its coast line nothing can be more erroneous. It is in 
interior navigation that the country is found wanting ;.but eyea 
in this respect recent research has discoveted that great prac- 
tical advantages exist, which only require ordinary energy to 
render internal rivers available to an immense extent of coun- 
try, which is as yet without the means of any but the most 
expensive modes of conveying produce to the port of ship* 
ment. 

The colony of New South Wales contains an abundance of 
excellent harbours, into which some considerable rivers disem*' 
bogue themselves. The best way, perhaps, of giving to the 
general reader a knowledge of the hydrography of this portica 
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of Australia, vdll be to lead him from Cape Howe, at the 
southern extremity of the colony, to Moreton Bay, near its 
northern boundary, notifying the principal rivers only, as they 
fall into the various estuaries in which they join the ocean 

1. Twofold Bay is situated in the county of Auckland, 240 
miles to the south-west of Sydney, and thirty from Cape Howe. 
It was discovered in 1798 by Mr. Bass, when exploring, in an 
l^n boat, the coast to the southward of Botany B ly. It is an 
excellent harbour, affording safe anchorage, and is protected 
from all but easterly winds. Flinders, who was here with Bass, 
named one of the coves Snug Cove ; it is large enough to afford 
anchorage for half a dozen vessels. This is interesting from its 
liaving afforded shelter to Bass during his daring exploration. 
A township has been formed here named Eden ; but from there 
being no fresh water, and from the anchorage being exposed to 
4K>uth-west winds, it has made but little progress. 

A cove situated on the south shore of Twofold Bay affords 
perfect shelter for vessels, and here is situated the town of 
Boyd, which is already a flourishing port, and being the 
4iarbour to the Maneroo country, now known to abound with 
gold, must become a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. Point Brierly, about a mile from the township, has 
^ a particular interest attached to it, as being the point off which 
Captain Cook lay to on the night of the 20th April 1770, after 
having first made the land of New South Walcs^ near Cape 
Howe. 

Twofold Bay has long been known as a port from which a 
large number of sheep and cattle have been shipped to neigh- 
bouring colonies, especially New Zealand. These have all 
been bred in the Maneroo country, chiefly by its discoverer. 
Dr. Inday. Mr. Boyd has extensive whaling establishments 
here, and eventually the port must become a formidable rival 
*to Sydney itself, not only from the abundance and value of its 
produce, but from its position with regard to the principal ports 
- of the neighbouring colonies. It is already the general rendei* 
v^us of all steamers plying from the metropolis to the southern 
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settlements, and is flonrishing beyond the expectations of those 
vrho founded the settlements on its shores. 

2. BatemarCa Bay, in the county of StVincent, in latitude 
36 degs. south, 170 miles from Sydney. It receives the waters 
of the Macleay river, which divides the district of Macleay from 
the county of Macquarie. On its banks is a great extent of 
avdlable land. The town of Eempsey stands on this river^ 
which receives also the waters of the Clyde. 

3. Jervis Bay.^^A. fine harbour in the county of St Yinoe&t, 
situated in latitude 35 degs. 6 min. south. The entrance to the 
bay is two miles wide, and the harbour extends for about twelve 
miles inland. The port, which is about eighty miles irom 
Sydney, is easy of access, safe, and commodious, affording shelter 
from all winds, and having room for 200 sail of ships, with 
plenty of wood and water. Jervis Bay was discovered by 
Lieutenant Bo wen in 1791. 

4. Botany Bay, in the county of Cumberland. — ^This was the 
first spot at which Captain Cook landed on the 28th of April 
1770, early on the morning of which day he anchored under ther 
south shore, about two miles from the entrance. The harbour 
lies in latitude 34** S., long. 151*' 14' E., and is about five miles* 
long. It is fourteen miles to the southward of Sydney? 
Heads, and is wide, open, but unsheltered for vessels, which was 
the reason why Captain Phillip rejected it as the locality for 
the first colony, as narrated in the preceding chapter. The bay 
receives the waters of Cook's and Greorge*s rivers, but is of na^ 
account as a shipping harbour, the few advantages it has beings 
eclipsed by its magnificent rival Fort Jackson. The country, 
in the vicinity of the bay is remarkable for its sterile appear- 
ance, and yet for the diversity of its vegetation, from which 
the naturalists of Cook*s expedition gave it the name of Botany 
Bay. Beyond the interest attached to it as the originally des- 
tined locality of the first settlement, the harbour is not entitled 
to much consideration. 

5. The next harbour to the northward is the far-famed Port 
Jaekaoftj so called, as previously narrated, from a seaman of ^ 
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Cook's ship, the Endeavour, who descried it from the mast* 
head, bat whose report eoncenuDg it was disregarded by the 
great nayigator. This harbour, in point of beauty and capacity, 
10, perhaps, aneqnalled. Thousands of ships might be an* 
ehored in seeurtty within its compass, and so sheltered is every 
part by natural profeetions and indentations, that it would be 
next to impossible for a vessel, possessed of ordinary ground- 
tackle, to be wrecked. With the exception oi a small reef, not 
fkr from the entnoice, called the ** Sow and Pigs," it has not a 
danger, and even this is not regarded as snch, being easily 
armded, ev^ without a pilot. 

To make Sydney Heads with certamty is no bad test of the 
skill of a navigator arriving from a long voyage, and the more 
so if he have approached it from the passage round Van Diemen's 
liand, instead of that through Bass's Strait, which is the one 
usually taken. The coast presents a line of iron-bound cliffs, 
of great height and extent, and it is not till the vessel is nearly 
apiKoaohing these, that the entrance to the harbour, b^ween 
two of the loftiest, and scarcely two miles wide, can be seen* 
When once within the heads, the eye of the emigrant, for so 
many months accustomed to the long monotony of sea, is gra* 
tifled by a scene of the most exquisite beanty. He feels as 
though he were in a new world ; the tropical character of the 
vegetation, though the harbour is some degrees from the tropic 
<«-the i^cturesque forms of the islands«-the wild cli£& b^ind 
him, and the swelling heights in front, covered with elegant 
vUlas and pleasure-grounds, looking down on the city stretched 
along the shores of Sydney Cove — all combine to impress him 
vrith a sense of the importance of the capital of the southern 
world, in itself a wonder ; for little more than sixty years ago,~ 
the spot where the beautiful city now stands was a sandy 
desert, encircled by huge forests, as savage as were their un- 
tutored inhabitants ; whilst the waters of the port, now teeming 
with ships and boats without number, were gazed on by a race 
which had not reached the degree of intellect sufficient to lead 
them to the construction of even a canoe. 
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On passing the Korth and South Head», different points of 
knd, called Middle Head, George*s Head, Bradley's Head, &c., 
present themselves, and the Tojager now sees the many bays, 
of great extent, which open to view on either side, the main 
stream serving as an approach to their friendly shelter. These, 
again, are flanked by islands which serve as natural break- 
waters, as Garden, Finchgut, Clark, Shark, Croat, Johnson's, 
and Cockatoo islands. These bays continue on either side for a 
long distance up the estuary, which at about twenty-five miles 
from the heads narrows into a creek, called the Paramatta 
river, from the town of that name located on its banks. The 
distance between Sydney and Paramatta is about eighteen 
miles, and numerous steamboats ply between the two places, the 
latter ot which may be regarded as the Gravesend of the 
fbrmer. As our present purpose is merely an outline of the 
coast harbours, we shall reserve further mention of this magni- 
ficent harbour till we come to treat of its commercial im- 
portance. 

6. Broken Bay divides the eounties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. It was diseorered by Capt. Cook, and was 
deemed, by Capt. Phillip, a fit place for the reception of the 
first colonists, had he not discovered Port Jackson on his way 
to explore it. The south head is visible from the Sydney light- 
house. This bay is much exposed to east^ south-east, and 
north-west winds. Broken Bay forms the entrance to Pitt 
Water and Brisbane Water, the former constituting its southern 
branch. The latter is twelve miles long by seven wide, and 
receives the waters of the Erina and Narrara creeks, the former 
flowing into it at the town of East Gosford. This district sup- 
plies Sydney with a large quantity of timber for building 
purposes. 

7. Port BLuntev^ formerly called Coal River, is the port of 
Newcastle, the capital of the great coal -mining district of New 
South Wales. It is about eighty miles to the northward of 
Sydney harbour, and its entrance is sheltered by Coal Island* 
It is a port of considerable trade. 
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Fort Hunter reoeiyes the waters of some considerable streams, 
the principal of which is the Hunter River, so named in honour 
of Governor Hunter, during whose administration the river was 
discovered. It rises on the Liverpool range, and has a course 
of about 200 miles. It is, however, navigable for about thirty- 
five miles only. About twenty miles from Newcastle, the 
Hunter River receives the waters of the Williams River, which 
rises on the Mount Royal range ; and at the head of the navi- 
gation it receives another called the Paterson, at the town of 
Hinton. Both these last named rivers are navigable for a 
greater distance than the main stream. The fertility of the 
soil on the margin of these rivers, together with the extent of 
water communication, renders these districts amongst the finest 
in the colony. 

The Hunter River also receives the Goulbum, which is an 
aggregate of the waters of many lesser streams, among which 
are the Munmurra, Crui, Bow, Gummum, Halls, Giants, Wid- 
din, Wolar, &c. It empties itself into the Hunter at the south- 
west angle of the county of Durham. 

Near the head of the navigable part of the Hunter River is 
the town of Morpeth, twenty-nine miles from Newcastle. 
Throughout the greater portion of the year, there is a commu« 
nication daily, by steam, between this place and the metropolis. 
Coal mines have also been opened here, and a considerable trade 
is carried on with Sydney. 

At the junction of Wallis Creek with the Hunter River stand 
the towns of East and West Maitland, about twenty miles from 
Newcastle, two from Morpeth, and 127 from Sydney. West 
Maitland, in particular, is a large and thriving place, and has 
an extensive manufactory of colonial tobacco, which is rapidly 
approaching American in quality. 

8. Port Stephens is a fine harbour, situated in the county of 
Gloucester, in lat. 32^ 40^ S. It is a large estuary, about fifteen 
miles in length, contracted near the centre to about a mile in 
width. The entrance to the harbour is much impeded by 
sand-banks. At the north-west corner Port Stephens receives 
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the river Earnah, on which river, at the distance of about 
twelve miles up, stands Bourral. It receives, also, the waters 
of the Myall, which here expands into a lake of the same name. 
On the northern bank of the harboor stands Carrington, the 
capital of the county of Gloucester, — a neat little town about 
100 miles from Sydney. 

9. Harrington Inlet is the northern entrance to the river 
Manning, in the county of Macquarie. It was so named by Mr. 
Oxley, in honour of the Earl of Harrington. The Manning, so 
called in honour of the Deputy Governor of the Australian 
Agricaltural Company, is in lat. 32^ S., where it forms a kind 
of delta, with but an indifferent harbour in any of its mouths. 
The a^acent country is very beautiful, and the soil fertile, so 
that it has attracted a considerable number of settlers. This 
river has its rise in the dividing range of hills, near where the 
Peel River flows into the interior. The Manning is about 220 
miles from Sydney. 

10. Fort Maequarie. — A large harbour, about 220 miles to the 
north-east of Sydney, which was discovered by Mr. Oxley, and 
named by him in honour of the governor. It receives the 
waters of the river Hastings, so named by Mr. Oxley ailer the 
Govemor-Greneral of India. The country bordering on the 
Hastings is richly diversified with hill and dale, and abounds 
with timber. To the north-east, the river opens into reaches of 
great width and beauty, extending to the sea. To the north 
and south-east are some extensive lagoons, which have a com* 
munication with the ocean. 

11. Trial Bay^ in lat. 30<'51'S., lies at the northern ex* 
tremity of the county of Macquarie, and receives the waters of 
the Macleay. 

12. Shoal Bay is situated in the Clarence River didtrict, in 
lat. 29** 25' S. Steamers ply between this place and Sydney. 
Clarence River is navigable for upwards of eighty miles, and 
rises in the dividing range near Ben Lomond. Drayton is the 
chief place on this river. 

13. Moreton Bay is a large sheet of water in the county of 
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Stanley, extending from north to south more than sixty miles. 
It ties between the 27th and 2Sth parallels of south latitude^ 
and is accessible for shipe of large size by two different channels^ 
the one to the north and the other to the south of Amity 
Island, at the entronee of the bay. Moreton Bay is defended 
from the sea by Stadbroke Inland and a projecting headland , 
there are eightem feet of water over the bar, and many islands, 
shoals, and banks inside, with numeroos channels between 
them. 

Moreton Bay receives four navigable streams, — ^the Brisbane^ 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott rivers. The Brisbane enters the bay 
from the westward towards its southern extremity, the entrance 
being concealed by a small island, called Bird Island. There is 
a bar at Amity point, at the mouth of the river, which vessels 
of considerable draught of water cannot pas& The source of 
the river is in the mountain ranges to the northward, but it 
receives considerable streams in its course, which, together 
with the main river, traverse a large extent of country. The 
tide ascends fifty miles above the mouth of the river, flowing 
also up the southern branch, the Bremer, on which stands the 
town of Ipswich. The capital of the district is Brisbane, on 
the river of the same name. 

Fort Haektnff, — A beautiful harbour, situated in the county 
of Cumberland, about eighteen miles to the southward of 
Sydney Harbour. It was so named from the pilot who dk* 
covered it. 

The above are the principal coast harbours of New South 
Wabs, and are spread over about ten degrees of latitude. 
There are numerous minor havens, a description of which 
would be of little interest to the general reader. 



RiVEES OF Kew South Wales. 

As has been previously observed, the whole of Australia, and 
New South Wales in particular, is deficient in internal naviga- 
tion. This is the great drawback to the cultivation of wool in 
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the interior, the expense of carriage to the ports of shipment 
fonntng a Bcrioiie drawback to the profits of the squatter, by 
which class by far the greater proportion of wool is produced 

Some of the rlTers have already been mentioned, in con* 
nection with the estuaries into which they disembogue. Others 
are chiefly as follows:— 

The Hawkeshwry^ in the county of Cumberland, empties 
itself into Broken Bay. The town of Windsor is built on its 
banks, at the distance of thirty-five miles from Sydney, and 
twenty miles from Paramatta. The town stands at the con« 
flaenee of the south creek with the Hawkesbury River, though 
from the tortuous character of the latter it is 140 miles from 
the sea. The rirer is navigable for vessels of 100 tons burthen 
for lour miles above Windsor. The town is elevated about 100 
&et above the river, which here flows between noble over« 
hanging elii&, some of which are 600 &et in height. The 
Hawkesbury is a coDtiauation of the Nepean Blver, after the 
junction of the latter with a considerable stream, called the 
Grose river, which issues from a remarkable deft in the Blue 
Mountains, in the vidnity of the town of Bkhmond* 

The Macleay rises in the dividing range, and enters the sea 
at Trial Bay, and its borders may be traced far up through the 
mountains to the table land of New England. There is a bar 
at its mouth, but it is navigable &>r coasting vessels for a dis* 
tance of thirty-four miles. After pasnng several secondary 
streams, the valleys, separated from that of the Macleay by 
ranges of hills^ are watered by the Odalberree and the Bellen- 
gen. In the course of the Macleay river there are several large 
cataracts. One of these, from the accounts given of it, must be 
of grea^t magnitude, the whole river falling from a height 
of 250 feet. 

The Clarence rises in the dividing range near Ben Lomond, 
flows through the Clarence district, and empties itself into the 
Pacific, near Shoal Bay, in south latitude 29 i°. It is navigable 
for upwards of eighty miles for steamers, whilst some craft 
ascend for ninety miles from its mouth. This is one of the 
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finest riyers yet discovered ia Australia, and from the ricbness 
of the country through which it flows, most one day hecome of 
great commercial importance. The country around is re* 
mai'kable for the excellence and beauty of its timber ; the cedar 
ranking first among its vegetable productions. Large sums 
have been given in London for some logs of cedar from tbia 
district, for the most expensive kind of cabinet-work, in which 
it often surpasses the best specimens of mahogany. 

The Clarence is obstructed by a bar, yet surpasses all other 
Australian rivers in the breadth and volume of its waters ; its 
reaches, too, being longer and wider than those of any oth» 
river on the coast. As a grazing district, the country through 
which it flows is of a high order, being, in addition to its fertility, 
for the most part level ; and even the mountains do not attain 
any great elevation, except at the sources of the streams. A 
great number of squatters have stations at the Clarence River. 
The communication between the table land along the main 
range and the navigable estuary is easy, and wool drays ean 
descend with facility from Beardy Plains, the table land opposite 
the sources of the river, to that part of the river where vess^ 
take in cargo for Sydney. 

The Richmond is another river of the Clarence district, en- 
tering the Pacific to the southward of Lennox Head. The 
general character of the country on this river presents slightly 
wooded grassy forest of the greatest fertility. There are few 
rivers in Australia in which so much good available land exists 
unbroken by densely wooded ranges and ravines. The low 
flats near the mouth of the river are covered with mangrove 
scrubs, tea tree, and the swamp oak, but the alluvial land 
higher up is diversified with brush, abounding in cedar and 
pine, clumps of bangola palms, reedy swamps, small rich plains, 
and lightly wooded forest flats of great richness. 

The Brisbane, — This river falls into Moreton Bay, previous 
to the termination of its course receiving the waters of the 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott. The Logan rises on Mount Linct 
say, in the Clarence Biver district, and flows through the count) 
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of Stanley, emptying itself into the southern passage of Moreton 
Bay. The Brisbane was discovered in 1823, and has its source 
in the mountain ranges to the northward. This river traverses 
a large extent of country, which produces almost everything 
that can be required by the settler. The banks of all these 
rivers resemble those of the Clarence and Richmond, and their 
scenery is eminently beautiful. They are already occupied by 
squatters, to a considerable extent, but in the interior have the 
disadvantage of being infested by troublesome natives. The 
district abounds with all the useful minerals, as limestone, coal, 
and iron. To Moreton Bay will be brought the wool from 
PeePs Plains, Darling Dovms, Byron*s Plains, &c., the descent 
being easy, and the cargoes can be shipped direct either to 
Sydney or England. The Brisbane is much infested by shark?, 
which are here of the most ferocious description, and its banks 
are more than usually productive of venomous snakes, mos« 
quitos, marsh leeches, stinging ants, &c. 

Shoalhaven River^ in the Maneroo district, rises in a swamp 
near Corrumburoo, about 100 miles from Sydney, and flows 
through the counties of Murray, Argyle, Camden, and St. 
Vincent, disemboguing into the sea at Cooloongatta, thirty-five 
miles below WoUongong. At the distance of about twenty- 
six miies from Lake Bathurst, the river passes through some 
remarkable ravines of from 500 to 1,500 feet in depth. These 
are termed the Shoalhaven gullies. 

Manning River^ so named in honour of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor of the Australian Agricultural Company, divides the 
counties of Gloucester and Macquarie, and has a long course 
westerly to the dividing range of hills, from the opposite side 
of which the Peel River is given off to flow into the interior. 
It empties itself into the Pacific in 32^ south, and has but 
an indifferent entrance. The country on the banks of the 
Manning is fertile, and this, with the beauty of the scenery, 
has caused many settlers to locate themselves along its course. 

Hastings River disembogues itself into Port Macquarie, 
which has been already spoken off. The country bordering 
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on tbe Hastings is rich, being a ]deaeang nndnlation of hill and 
dale, and well timbered* Towards the north-east the river 
opens ont into reaches of great beauty. A few mUes to the 
north and south-east are some eztensiTe lakes which have s 
communication with the ocean. 

The Turon is an interior river, zisi^ near Cullen CuUen, 
and flowing throagh the counties of Boxboxgh aad WeUing- 
ton. It flows into the Macquarie River. It is remaibble «8 
being the principal seat of the New South Wales gold minei* 

Maria Rivtr^ in the county of Macquarie, empties itself into 
the Hastings, at St. John's Plains, about a dozen miles fxcrn, 
Port Macquarie. It is navigable for forty miles, asd has on 
its banks a large extent of available land. 

The Bremer, in the Moreton Bay district, is a oonadorable 
branch of the Brisbane. The tovm <^ Ipswich stuids on its 
banks. 

The Wolhndilly^ upon which stands the town of Gonl* 
burn, at its junction with the Mulwaree. This stream receires 
the Ck)x*s River, near the junction with the Warragamba, and 
afterwards flows into the Nepean. 

Hvnter Utter. — Vide Port Hunter. 

Maria River^ in the county of Macquarie, empties itself 
into the Hastings River at St. John*s Plains, about fifteen 
miles from the town of Macquarie. It runs in a north-westerly 
direction, and is navigable for about forty miles from its 
mouth. Tliere is a large extent of available land on its banks. 
The Wilson River joins the Maria. 

The Macquarie River is formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell rivers, after they issue from the Blue 
Mountains, near the counties of Bathurst and Westmoreland; 
the source of the Fish River being in the high mountains \o 
the westward of Burragorang. The Macquarie winds through 
the plains to the north-west, after its junction with the Camp- 
bell. In some places it is navigable, but in others obstructed 
by rapids and falls. After running for a considerable distance, 
it expands over the surrounding country, the whole area be* 
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coming a sea. Below this the channel again becomes apparent, 
and winds through a vast mass of reeds, when suddenly it 
again spreads over the country, the water running with the 
came rapidity as when flowing through narrow banks. The 
Macquarie has been found, by Sir T. L. Mitchell, to join the 
Darling in about latitude 30^ south, long. 147^ east 

Th^ Pai^rson^ in the county of Durham, flowv into the 
Hunter at the town of Hinton. It was thus named after 
Ck^lonei William Paterson* 

Pe^e*8 River rises on the Liverpool range, and running 
through the county of Brisbane, flows into the Biver Hunter 
at Scgenhoe. 

The Murrumbtdgee rises on the western ridge of the 
dividing range of mountains, in the district oi Maneroo^ about 
250 miles south-west of Sydney. It pursues a long and tor* 
tuous conrse for upwards of 600 miles, without receiving any 
increase from the country which it waters. It expands itself 
over the country into the marshes of the Lachlan, in about 34^ 
south, long. 144^ east. The country which it traverses is very 
fine, and abounds with all the requisites for supplying millions 
with all the comforts which civilization can require. 

The Lachlan rises in the Cullarin range of mountains, 
which divide the counties of King and Argyle. After running 
a north-westerly course, it expands into a vast area of marsh, 
where it is joined by the preceding river. During a great 
part of its conrse it is navigable for large boat?, at 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Near Mount Taiga it receives the 
waters of the Groobang, which rise? near Mount Laidley. 

The Murray can scarcely be considered a river oi New 
South Wales, though a part of its own course and of its tribu- 
taries belong to that province. It rises in the Australian 
Alps, receiving in its course the Mitta Mitta, near the town of 
Albur}^ the Ovens, the Twisden, the Murrumbidgee, and the 
Darling. It empties itself into Lake Alexandrina, in the pro- 
vince of South Australia. 

The Murray was so called by Captain Sturt in compliment 
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to Sir Greorge Marray, who, at the period of its discOTery, 
presided over the Colonial Department of the State. This 
river is the longest in Australia, having a coarse of from 1,300 
to 1,500 miles. It passes, in a great part of its coarse, between 
high cliffs of sand and clay, whilst in other places it is skirted 
by a broad belt of brush and forest, with occasional flat plains 
on either side, but of too arid a description for pastoral pur- 
poses. The variations of the stream, according to the wet 
and dry seasons, are very great. Like that of many other 
rivers of Australia, its course frequently consists of a succes- 
sion of lagoons or small lakes ; these are the natural results 
of a water-system which is liable to be reduced in the dry 
season. It receives the first addition to its waters from the 
eastward in the month of July, and rises at the rate of about 
an inch a day till December, in which month the Murray 
attains a height of about seventeen feet above its lowest or 
winter level. As it rises, it fills in succession all its lateral 
creeks and lagoons, and its flats are laid under water. The 
natives look to this periodical flow with as much anxiety as 
the Egyptians to that of the Kile, but for a very different 
reason ; the aborigines of Australia have not had the intellect 
to turn their river to any purpoee of cultivation. The utmost 
extent of its blessings to them is, that it resuscitates myriads of 
crayfish on which they may regale. 

The lake into which the Murray disembogues is shallow, and 
year by year becoming more so. From this cause it has always 
a heavy rolling surf, which much adds to the difficulty of 
navigation. It is said that the lake is rapidly filling up, and 
that as it fills up, the channel of the river will become easier 
of access, and there seems reason to suppose that this will be 
the case, and that thus the river will one day become important 
in a commercial point of view. 

Lake Alexandrma, so called by Captain Sturt in honour of 
her Majesty, is sometimes called Lake Victoria for the same 
reason. It lies immediately to the eastward of the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, aad disembogues into the sea at Encounter Bay, by 
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two mouths called the eastern and western entrances. Its length 
is sixty miles, and its breadth from thirty to forty. Its depth 
generally is only a few feet. There is a large bight in it to the 
south -east, and a beautiful and extensive bay to the north- 
west. 

Tlie Darling is formed by the junction of numerous streams 
irom the westward and northward of Moreton Bay, draining a 
tract of country lying to the westward and northward of the 
27th degree of south latitude, and uniting finally with the 
waters of the Murrumbidgee and Murray, just spoken of. It 
was diseovered by Captain Sturt in 1829. In the course of 
300 miles the Darling does not receive a single stream from 
either side. 

The JBogan, in the Wellington district, rises in Hervey's 
Range, some of its streams issuing also from the less elevated 
country between the Lachlan and Macquarie. It flows north- 
westerly, and empties itself into the Darling near Fort Bourke, 
receiving in its course the Bullock Biver and Tandoga Creek. 
The uniformity of the Bogan, from its rise to its junction with 
the Darling, is remarkable. In a course of 250 miles no change 
is observable in the character of its banks, or the breadth of ita 
bed. 

Uie Nammoy, or Feel River^ is situated in the district of 
Liverpool Plains, and joins the Darling at Foekataroo. It 
receives the Castlereagh River. 

The above are among the principal rivers of New South 
Wales, the lesser streams being innumerable. Attempts are be* 
log made to render the Murray navigable, by placing steamers 
npon it ; but though a considerable reward has been offered by 
the South Australian Government for the first successful at- 
tempt, no one sufficiently enterprising has been found to claim 
the honour or the reward. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that New South 
Wales, instead, as is generally supposed, of being compara- 
tively destitute of rivers, is really as well furnished with them 
aa<most other countries in similar latitudes. In 1846, no Um 
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than 150 were discovered. The progress of discovery is still 
rapidly going on, and numerous rivers have yet, no doubt, to 
be developed. 

Many other rivers, besides those here spoken of, will be 
mentioned when we come to treat of the territorial division of 
the country. 

The principal harbours worthy of note in the province of Vic- 
toria are Port Phillip, Portland Bay, and Western Port. Port 
Phillip may be more properly called a gulf, varying in breadth 
from 20 to 60 miles, and embraces an extent of 875 square 
miles of open water. The port was discovered in 1802 by 
Lieut. Murray, and was afterwards visited by Captain Flinders. 
The entrance to this magnificent sheet of water is, like that of 
Sydney harbour, narrow, being scarcely two miles in breadth, 
and much even of this is occupied by the rocks lying off Point 
Nepean, and by shoals on the opposite side. The depth of the 
gulf, form the head to the innermost anchorage, is about 40 
miles. On the western side of the port the bay opens into a 
long navigable arm, upon which the town of Geelong is 
situated. It runs nearly east and west, and contains, like the 
outer bay, an admirable anchorage at its farther extremity. 
The harbour of Geelong is of easy access to ships at almost all 
times, whereas they are frequently detained for days before they 
can arrive at Melbourne, on the bants of the Yarra Yarra, 
which empties itself into Hobson*s Bay. 

Portland Bay was discovered by Lieut. Grant, and was so 
named by him in honour of the Duke of Portland. It^is the 
outlet of a considerable squatting district. The principal rivers 
which flow into this harbour are the Fitzroy, the Surrey, the 
Shaw, and the Hopkins. 

Western Port is a beautiful harbour, and is formed by Grant 
and French Islands. It was named Western Port by Mr. Bass, 
from its relative situation with regard to Sydney, it being at 
the period of the discovery the westernmost extremity of the 
straits known on the north side. The harbour consists of two 
bays, which lie one within the other in a remarkable manner, the 
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inner one being nearly filled up by French Island, whilst the 
outer is sheltered by Grant Island, which stretches across it 
almost from point to point, leaving a wide channel on the west 
side, but an indifferent one on the east. In consequence ot 
this formation, the harbour on the east side of Grant Island 
forms a canal half a mile wide, with a depth of from six 
to seven &thoms. The shores of the harbour are very 
beautiful ; and as this portion of Australia gains in popula- 
tion, the port must become one of considerable commercial im- 
portance. 

The district of Western Port contains an abundance of land 
of the first quality. The country about Bass's Hiver, which 
enters the port from the northward, consists of rich alluvial 
soil, and that extending towards Wilson's Promontory, is 
described as being the finest ever beheld, resembling the park 
of a country-seat in England, the trees standing in picturesque 
groups, over the rich meadow lands. The extent of grazing 
land in this district is very large, and of the finest quality, and 
the geniality of the climate covers it with exuberant vegetation. 
The Port abounds with fish, and the adjacent country possesses 
an inexhaustible supply of coal. 

The harbours of South Australia are equally good with those 
of the adjoining colonies. They are chiefly comprised within 
the large bays termed Spencer's Gulf and Gulf St. Vincent. 
Port Adelaide is an inlet from the latter, and the landing 
place is situated about seven raUes north-west from Adelaide. 
Near this is the roadstead called Holdfast Bay, the anchorage 
of which is excellent, but it is much exposed to south-westerly 
gales, which blow here with great yioleuce. From the excellent 
nature of the holding ground, there is no danger to well" 
formed vessels, as they must drag their anchors two miles up 
hill before they could sustain any damage. Another port ia 
Spencer's Gulf is Hardwicke Bay, which runs for a consider* 
able distance into York's Peninsula. Port Lincoln is anoihes 
branch of the same gulf, and is rapidly rising into impor-^ 
tance. The other harbours of the colony are not of much 
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account; they are principally as follows: — Sleaford Bay, 
ArcHd Bay, Coffin Bay, Anxious Bay, , Streaky Bay, Smoky 
Bay, Denial Bay, Fowler's Bay, Lacepede Bay, Guichen 
Bay, &e. 

The principal ports of Western Australia are, King 6eorge*s 
Sound, Goekbimi Sound, Shark's Bay, and Doubtful Island Bay. 
Besides these there are a considerable number of estuaries, there 
being noJess than ten between King George's Sound and Swan 
Biver . These are usually from fiye to ten miles in length, and 
from two to three in breadth. The streams which run into 
some of these are eonsdderable, and will, when the colony is 
more fully occupied, kSotCL water communication to the inhabi- 
tants. In the summer season the water in them is salt, bat 
becomes fresh after the rains. 

King George*8 Sotmd was discovered by Vaneouyer, and was 
named by him i^er George the Third. It is an excellent harbour, 
but being situated to leeward of Cape Leuwin, in the rieinity of 
which strong westerly gales prevail, it will not rise to eminence 
as a port until the establishment of a connected system of steam 
nayigation with India and the Archipelago, when this harbour 
will take high rank among the ports of Australia. The strong 
winds — as is experienced on the extreme point of South Africa-* 
do not blow home, as it is termed by seamen ; so that between 
the strength of the winds and the land, there is generally a belt 
of eomparstlTely smooth water close in shore, which steam can 
traverse with the greatest facility, though sailing vessels within 
the same belt would not only make no progress, but would run 
Imminent danger of being wrecked, from their inability to work 
off ft lee shore. The town of Albany is situated on -Eiikg 
Ckorge^s Sound. 

Bitan RitiTy cm which stands Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia, and the towns of Freemantle and Guildford, was 
diseovered in 1696 by Ylanung. It discharges its waters into 
ft large bay eaikd Melville Water. This river is subject to 
diMMtrotts floodsi which 9^ time»j as is usual with Australian 
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rirers, inundate the lands in the vicinity, and cause considerable 
damage. 

The other harbours of Western Australia are abundant and 
excellent, but as the portions of the colony in which they are 
situated are not likely to be occupied for a long period to come, 
further mention of them here would be useless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NBW SOUTH WAI.SS — TEBBITOBIAL DIYISION. 

Extent— Counties— Argyle — Auckland — Bathant — Bligh — ^Brisbane— Cook 
— Camberland — Gloncester — Banter — Macqnarrie — MiiTray-— Phillip—- 
Boxbargh— Westmoreland — Stanley — Squatting districts. 

Australia, is the name given to the whole of the Sonthern 
Continent, or rather island, it being a continent only as spoken 
of with reference to its opposite neighbour Van Diemen*8 
Land. It is bounded on the north by Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea, which separate it from the Malay Islands, on the 
west by the Indian Ocean, on the south by the South Pacific 
Ocean and Bass*s Strait, and on the east by the Pacific Ocean. 
It lies between 10^ and 39^ of south latitude, and 112^ and 
153^ of east longitude. Its length from east to west is about 
2,500 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 2,000 
miles. It contains a superficial area of 3,000,000 square miles 
-or 1,920,000,000 acres, a vast proportion of which, however, is 
not adapted for the residence of man. The extent of coast line is 
about 8,000 miles. The portion already occupied by colonists is 
comparatively small, and lies on the west, south, and east por- 
tions, forming a continuous chain, or belt, which fringes the vast 
deserts of the interior. This belt is divided into four distinct 
colonies : Western Australia, extending to the head of the 
Australian Blight; South Australia, from the latter point 
to the Glenelg River; Victoria, formerly Port Phillip, from 
the Glenelg to Cape Howe; and the parent colony of New 
South Wales, stretching along the east coast to Wide Bay ; 
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including within these dimensions the district of Moreton 
Bay, shortly, perhaps, to be erected into a fifth independent 
colony. 

The portion of Australia now known as New South Wales 
comprised, till recently, all the country lying to the southward 
of the 26th degree of south latitude, and to the eastward of 
the 141st degree of east longitude, containing a superficies of 
500,000 square miles, or 320,000,000 acres, and having a coast 
line of about 1,500 miles. From this, however, the recently- 
formed colony of Fort Phillip has been cut off, so that the 
parent colony has become more circumscribed in its dimensions. 
The extent of the colony, as at present constituted, is from 
Moreton Bay on the north to Victoria on the south, including 
a coast line of about 1,300 miles, and stretching into the in- 
terior from 200 to 300 miles, comprising an area three times 
that of Great Britain. The districts called '* settled," includ- 
ing those of Victoria, comprise npvrards of 34,000 square miles, 
or above 22,000,000 acres. Beyond these districts fully a 
hundred millions of acres are occupied by squatters. There 
are not under cultivation more than 200,000 acres. 

The number of squatting licenses issued is upwards of 
1,500, occupying nominally about 45,000,000 acres in New 
South Wales; and nearly 1,000 in Port Phillip, occupying 
about 30,000,000 acres. Tiiis is, however, less than the real 
quantity of land over which the stock runs. The quantity 
of stock in New South Wales, is, in round numbers, 100,000 
horses, 500,000 head of homed cattle, and 12,000,000 sheep . 
These numbers must, however, be regarded as approximate 
only, the real numbers being much more. The accounts 
given in by the squatters are not likely to be correct, as by 
giving in an exact return they would materially increase both 
their rents and assessments, so that, in the official returns of 
«tock, the actual quantity may always be considered to be under- 
rated. Nothing can be more fallacious than these returns; 
but being considerably under, rather than over the reality, the 
English reader is in no danger of being misled. 
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New South Wales is diyided into tbe following coimlies : — 
Argyle^ bounded by the counties King, Georgiana, West- 
moreland, Camden, St. Vincent, and Murraj. It contains 
about 1,248,600 acres, combined in a length of sixty miles, and 
a breadth of thirty-six miles. Argyle consists for the most 
part of extensire ridges, with irregular plains between, and » 
watered by streams branching from the Hawkesbury aoid 
Shoalhaven rivers. It is a highly fertile countiy, the supply 
of water being neyer«failing, even in the extreme summer heats. 
This renders the plains of Argyle amongst the richest in the 
colony. The scenery is highly picturesque, and the general 
effect is heightened by the expanding of the riyer Wallondilly, 
which winds through these delightful plains. The county 
town is Goulbum, which is situated on the banks of the Wal- 
londilly, 125 miles from Sydney. A second town b Marrulan, 
108 miles from Sydney. A third is Bungonia, on Bungoimi 
Creek, 125 miles ^om Sydney. The population is estunated 
at 5,465. Argyle is a gold-produdng county. 

Auckland comprehends that portion of New South Wito 
which is bounded by a line running fcom. Cape Howe along iJie 
boundary of the Fort Phillip district, to the point where the 
boundary crosses the 149th degree of east longitude, thenoe 
east to the sea, and thence al<mg the coast to Cape Howe. 
Auckland is about sixty miles long, and forty broad, containing 
a superficial area of 1,536,000 acres. It contains 1,200 inha- 
bitants. The chief towns are Boyd, Eden, and Pambula. 
The beautiful harbour of Twofold Bay, on which Boyd and 
Eden are situated, is in this county. It contains no rivers of 
importance, but the country is well watered by num^oin 
streams. Some portion of Auckland is mountainous ; theprin* 
cipal elevations being the Wanderer's Bange and Mount Imlay» 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Olie latter is a well- 
known landmark when approaching Two1R)ld Bay. The plains 
of Bega, about twenty-five miles from Boyd Town, are ex- 
tremely fertile. The geological character of the county of 
Auckland presents abundant indications of the presence of 
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tnineral treasures, espedally the Maoeroo district, wbkh is 
BOW known to abound with gold.^-iSM Squatting Ditiriet9. 

Baihurst. — This county is bounded by the counties of Rox- 
burgh, Westmoreland, Georgiana, King, Lachlan, and Welling- 
ton. It is about sixty-fiTe miles in length, by forty in breadth, 
and contains 1,190,400 acres. The county consbts for 'the 
most part of broken table-land, in many places forming exten* 
sive downs, as Bathurst, Warwick, Kiogs, Dennis, and Pretty 
plains. Open downs of this kind, not unlike those in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton, extend for upwards of 100 miles 
along the banks of the Macqnarie. 

Bathurst, independaitly of its gold mines, is one of the most 
flourishing counties in the colony« The climate is proverbially 
healthy, and the country admirably adapted for pastoral as well 
as agricultural purposes. The flocks produce some of the finest 
wool in Kew South Wales, aud the stock of all kinds is consi- 
derate. It is well watered by numerous streams issuing from 
the Blue Mountains, so that it escapes the severe droughts with 
which the country on the coast is sometimes visited. From its 
many advantages, the county of Bathurst has become the resi- 
dence of persons of a superior class, and the society is, in conse- 
quence, good. It contains the towns of Batlntrst and Carcoar. 
The population is about 6,4<^* 

JBliffh is bounded by Brisbane', Phillip, Wellington, and the 
Liverpool Bange. Its length is about eighty miles, and its 
width forty, containing an area of 1,077,120 acres. The plains 
6f this county are very rich, and comprise Harrison's Plains, 
Krui Plains, Nandowra Plains, and Wellington Yalley. It is 
well watered, and in some parts mountainoas. The chief town 
is Ailsa, the others are Dalkeith and Montefiore. The popu- 
lation is 1,004. 

Brisbane is bounded by the river Hunter on the north- 
ea^ from its source to the river Goulbum, on the west by 
the Krui river, and on the north-west by the Tuiagroo range 
to the head of the Hunter. This county is about ninety 
miles by Axrty, and comprises 1,500,160 acres. Tlie district 
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is for the most part table-land, irith occasional peaks and 
plains, some of the peaks rising to a considerable elevation. 
Amongst these is Mount Wingen, better known as the Burn- 
ing Mountain. The deration of the portion under combus- 
tion is about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The popu- 
lation is about 1,373. 

Camden is bounded by the counties of Cook, Westmore- 
land, Argyle, St. Vincent, Cumberland, and the sea. Its dimen- 
sions are seventy miles by forty-five, comprising 1,400,320 
acres. The soil of this county is very superior, consisting of 
hill and dale, and possessing several large tracts unsurpassed in 
fertility ; especially the one known in the colony as the '* Cow- 
pastures." The fertile and romantic region of Illawarra is 
situated in this county. Some portions are high, and even 
precipitous ; the communication with Sydney being obstructed 
by a range of precipices. The rivers are numerous, amongst 
which is the Nepean, one of the most considerable streams 
in the eastern counties. The county town is Berrima, on the 
Wingecaribbee, eighty-one miles from Sydney. Wollongong is 
also a considerable town on the sea-coast, about sixty-four 
miles from Sydney. The, other tovms are Camden, Wilton, 
Ficton, Eliama, and Murrimba. Camden may be termed the 
lake county of New South Wales; the Camden and Illa- 
warra lakes abounding with the most enchanting scenery. The 
population is 9,663. 

Cook is bounded by the counties of Boxburgh, Westmore- 
land, Camden, Cumberland, and Hunter. Its length is sixty 
miles, and its breadth forty-four, containing 1,065,600 acres. 
Cook's county lies near the Blue Mountains. The soil is 
indifferent, but interspersed with fertile valleys ; it has also a 
large range of table-land of a picturesque and romantic charac- 
ter. It is well watered, as might be expected from its moun- 
tainous character. The chief town is Hartley, on the river 
Lett ; the other towns are Emu, Wilberforce, Bowenfels, Bydal, 
and Cole. The population is 3,541 • 

Cumberland is the metropolitan county, and is bounded on 
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the north and west by the Haufkesbnry and Nepean; on the 
south-west by the Nepean and Cataract rivers ; and on the east 
by the sea. Its character is that of an undulating plain, by 
no means remarkable for great fertility. Cumberland is sixty- 
three miles in length by thirty-eight in breadth, and contains 
914,800 acres. It is by no means well watered, except near 
the Hawkesbury. Sydney, the metropolis, is the chief town ; 
but Paramatta is the county town. The other towns are 
Liverpool, Windsor, Campbell Town, Penrith, Appin, Narel- 
lan, St. Mary's, aud Ryde. The ports are Port Jackson, 
Botany Bay, Port Hacking, and Broken Bay. The popu« 
lationis 81,114. 

Durham is bounded by the counties of Brisbane, Hunter, 
Northumberland, and Gloucester. Its length is sixty miles, 
and its width fifty, comprising 1,344,180 acres. This county is 
well watered, and contains several rivers of some magnitude. 
A portion of it is mountainous. The capital is Patterson, on 
the river of the same name. The other towns are Musselbrook, 
Seaham, Clarence Town, Dungop, Hinton, Greford, Merton, 
and Camberwell. The population is 7,928. 

Georgiana is bounded by Argyle, Westmoreland, King, 
and Bathurst. The county is fifty miles long, and forty 
broad, containing 1,231,360 acres. Some portions of the county 
are mountainous. It is well watered. The portion of Greor- 
giana bordering on Argyle contains gold. The chief town of 
the district is Bingham. Georgiana contains 1,525 inhabitants* 

Gloucester is bounded by New England, Durham and Mac- 
quarie. It is eighty miles long, and sixty-five broad, compris- 
ing 1,375,200 acres. This county contains the Australian 
Agricultural Company's grant of 437,102 acres, forming a 
parallelogram which extends from the Manning River to Port 
Stephens. The northern parts of the county are mountainous. 
The chief towns are Ra3rmond Terrace, the capital, on the 
liver Hunter, at its junction with the Williams River; Car- 
rington, on the shores of Port Stephens, and Stroud, on the 
Karuah river. The Church of England has considerable pos- 
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sessions in this county. In the vicinity of tliese is an extra- 
ordinary geological freak of *nataTe. A line of hills hears a 
striking resemhlance to a ruined fortress, and the masses of 
rent rock are thickly dotted with granite balls of the size of 
cannon balls, half imbedded as would have been the case 
had they been fired with an insufficimt charge of powder. 
The county abounds with other nuneralogical curiosities. 
Gloucester contains numerous rivers and creeks, the chief of 
which are the Manning and Williams rivers. The population 
is 3,149. 

Hunter is bounded by Brisbane, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cook, Roxburgh, and Phillip. It is seventy miles long, and 
forty-seven broad, containmg 1,315,840 acres. The principal 
rivers are the Hunter, Goulbum, and Macdonald. Jerry's 
Town is the capital. The population is 1,063. 

Xtng is bounded by Argyle^ Georgiana, Bathurst, Lachkn, 
and Murray. It contains about 1,159,840 acres. This county 
is in some parts mountainous, and is well watered. Some parts 
are very fertile, as at Bborowa and Yass Plains. The chief 
town is Gunning. The population is 2,505. 

Macquarie is bounded by Madeay, New England, Glou- 
cester, and the sea. Its length is sixty, and its breadth fifty 
miles, comprising 1,408,000 acres. A part of the county is 
mountainous, and highly romantic; the clifis are the most 
precijatous in New South Wales. It contains someconsiderable 
rivers, of which the Maiming and the Hastings are the prin* 
cipal ones. The towns are Port Macquarie, on the Hastings, 
Hay, Ballingarra, and Mariaville. Macquarie contains nume- 
rous lakes, the principal of which are Lake Innes, Queen*s 
Lake, and Watson TayWs Lake. The population is 1,637. 

Murray is bounded by the counties of King, Argyle, St. 
Vincent, Northumberland, and the Maneroo district. It is 
seventy-eight miles long, by forty-four broad, and contains 
1,458,080 acres. Murray contains some considerable rivers, 
the principal being the Murrumbidgee-rone of the largest in 
New South Wales — the Shoalhaven, the Yass, Inigery, and 
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Molonglo. The towns are Queanbeyan, the capital, on the 
rirer of the same name, Bangendore, Yass, and Larbert The 
population is 3,886. 

Northumberland k bounded by Dnrham, Gloucester, Hunter, 
Cumberland, and the sea. This county is sixty-eight miles 
long, and fifty-five broad, comprising 1,498,060 acres. Nor-* 
thumberland is second in importance to the metropolitan county 
only, being intersected with numerous creeks and rivers, giving 
every facility for internal traffic, an advantage which no other 
county in New South Wales possesses to the same extent. 
The Hunter river affords an outlet for the produce of the whole 
northern boundary, and this portion is covered with the most 
flourishing farms and estates in the colony. It is the coal dis- 
trict of New South Wales, and possesses an abundance of this 
valuable mineral, and facility for working it, which may vie 
with its British congener. Some parts of the county axe 
mountainous, and every part is fertile and highly picturesque* 
The valleys are also famed for their beauty, the Yarramalong 
especially. Lake Macquarie, the largest lake in New South 
Wales, about twelve miles from Newcastle, is famed for the 
beauty of the surrounding seenery. Several smaller lakes eii^ 
rich the surface of the country, as Brisbane Water, Tuggerah 
Beach, and WomberalL The tovrns are Newcastle, East and 
West Maitlaud, Morpeth, Singleton, Wollambi, H^diam, East 
and West Gosford, and St Albans. The population is 15,207. 

Phillip is bounded by Wellington, B.oxburgh, Hunter, Bris- 
bane, and Bligh. Its length is fii^y-three miles, and its breadth 
forty- one, containing l,03d,52p acres. The county is flat, and 
there are few rivers of consequence except the Goulbum. The 
chief place is Rylstone. The population is 674. 

Roa^hurgh is bounded by Phillip, Hunter, Cook, Westmore- 
land, Bathurst, and Wellington. It is fifty miles long, and forty 
broad, containing 972,160 acres. • Many portions of this county 
are highly fertile, and it is admirably watered throughout. 
Kelso is the chief town, and Rydal the only other. The popu- 
lalion is 2y53d. 
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St, Vincent is bounded by Camden, Murray, the Maneroo 
country, and the sea. It is eighty miles long, and forty broad, 
comprising an area of 1,704,844 acres. This is a gold produc- 
ing county, and its general features are highly interesting. It 
contains numerous rivers, amongst which the Shoalhaven and 
the Macleay are the principal. Its harbours are excellent, 
amongst which the most prominent are Jervis Bay, Crook- 
haven, Shoalhaven, Sussexhaven, UlladuUa, Bateman*s Bay, 
Broulee, and Moruya. Braidwood is its chief town, in the 
vicinity of which are the most promising gold diggings of the 
colony. The other towns are Huskisson, Broulee, UUaduUa, 
Marlow, Narriga, Tianjara, and Farnham. Its maritime 
boundary is very picturesque. The population is 2,572. 

Wellington is bounded by Bligh, Phillip, Koxburgh, Bath- 
urst, and the Wellington district. It is seventy-two miles 
long,, and forty-two broad, containing 1,059,840 acres. This 
county is highly fertile, especially that portion called Wel- 
lington valley. It is well watered, and some portion of it is 
mountainous. This is a gold producing county, the first dis- 
coveries having taken place on the Turon, one of its rivers, 
this being still the chief seat of the New South Wales gold 
mines. Several rivers flow through the county, the chief of 
which is the Macquarie. The capital is Mudgee, and there is 
another town called Keurea. The population is 1,609. 

Westmoreland is bounded by Bathurst, Roxburgh, Cook, 
Camden, Argyle, and Georgiana. It is sixty-four miles long, 
and thirty-two broad, containing 1,018,880 acres. A portion of 
the Blue Mountains stands in this county, some of the peaks 
rising to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
several other summits reaching from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
O'Connell Town is the chief place. The population is 
1,541. 

StafUey.-^The most northerly county of New South Wales. 
It lies between the parallels of 27^ and 28^ of south lati- 
tude, and is bounded on one side by the Pacific, and on the 
other by the great dividing range of mountains, in the southern 
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portion of which gold is found. It is about sixty miles square, 
and contains 2,000,000 acres. The plains are amongst the 
richest in New South Wales; the principal are Normandy 
Plains, Laidlay Plains, Innes Plains, and Letitia Plains. The 
rivers are the Brisbane, Bremer, Stanley, Logan, Teviot, 
Lockyer, and Pumice Stone. The capital is Brisbane, on the 
river of the same name ; the other town is Ipswich, on 
the Bremer. The county of Stanley contains the splendid 
harbour called Moreton Bay. This county, when the gold 
fever has somewhat subsided, will become one of the most 
important in New South Wales. It is even now contemplated 
to make it a separate province. The population numbers about 
2,000, many of whom are Chinamen. 

Besides the above, there are many other counties of no great 
importance at present to the emigrant. Their whole number 
is forty-six ; the names of those not previously mentioned being, 
Cowley, Buccleuch, Dampier, Beresford, Wallace, Wellesley, 
Hawes, Parry, Buckland, Pottinger, Inglis, Vernon, Dudley, 
Sandon, Raleigh, Gresham, Clarence, Bichmond, Bous, Buller, 
Ward, Churchill, Cavendish, and Canning. 

In addition to the territorial division of the colony into 
counties, it has also been laid out in squatting districts^ in 
which, for the most part, the vast shipments of wool have been 
produced. The importance of these districts, from which the 
prosperity of the colony has hitherto arisen, demand a passing 
notice, and the more so, as their hitherto flourishing condition 
has been so much interfered with by the discovery of the 
gold mines, the value of which, as compared with the indus- 
trial produce which has raised the colony to its eminence, and 
was raising it still higher, is somewhat questionable. 

The principal squatting districts are as follows : — 

^ligh. — Containing about five millions of acres, over which 
are scattered about 1,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, and 
140,000 sheep. 

Clarence River, — A well-watered district, of similar dimen- 
sions ; contains about 2,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, 
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and 200,000 sheep. The chief Bettlements are Cassino, on 
the Richmond river, and Drayton, on the Clarence river. 

Darling Downt. — An extensive district, containing a number 
of plains well adapted to pastoral purposes, the principal of 
which are Darling Downs, Canning Downs, Cecil Plains, Feel 
Plains, and Waterloo Plains. Sofne portions of this district 
are mountainous. The stock comprises 1,000 horses, 30,000 
cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 

Lachlan. — A mountainous district, though containing a 
numher of plains, of vast size, as the Eurylean Plains, the MoUe 
Plains, &c. It is well watered, the principal rivers being the 
Murrnmbidgee, Lachlan, Yass, and Boorowa. The stock is 
reckoned at 3,500 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 250,000 sheep. 

Liverpool Plains, — A large district containing ten mHUon 
acres. This is the best watered district of New South Wales, 
and contains a large number of considerable rivers. The 
Australian Agricultural Company has an estate in this district 
of 562,898 acres, which with their estate in the county of 
Gloucester, previously mentioned, makes altogether a million 
acres. The Liverpool Plains district contains the greatest 
extent of pastoral country of any in New South Wales. It is 
bounded by two parallel ranges of mountains, from which belts 
of forest traverse the plains at intervals, dividing them into a 
series of natural parallelograms. Some of the mountains reach 
an altitude of 3,000 feet. The chief town of the district is 
Tamworth, situated on the River Peel, in the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company's estate, about 254 miles from Sydney. The 
stock consists of 4,000 horses, 220,000 cattle, and 400,000 
sheep. 

Macleay River. — Thb district lies on the coast, extending as 
far back as the New England district. The stock is computed 
at 1,000 horses, 20,000 caUle, and 5,000 sheep. 

Maneroo.^OQ& of the most important districts of New South 
Wales for pastoral purposes, and presenting every indication of 
an abundance of gold. It lies on the right bank of the Mur- 
rnmbidgee, extending over the Maneroo plains. Thu comitr}*. 
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known, as Brisbane Downs, forms a series of gentle undulations 
the soil being rich and fertile, lightly timbered, and remarkably 
well watered. These plains lie at the foot of the great Warra* 
gong chain, or Australian Alps, and form a square of about a 
hundred miles in extent. The district is altogether said to con- 
tain more available land than the whole of Tasmania, and 
abounds with everything necessary for the sustenance of man. 
In winter, the district is cold, being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but the climate on the whole is 
dehghtful. The port to this extensive country is Twofold Bay, 
and as the attention of squatters has been rapidly drawn to 
it, the district must soon become one of the highest iny)ortance. 
The stock at present consists of 5,000 horses, 115,000 cattle, 
and 400,000 sheep. 

Moreton Bay, — The boundaries of this district are not yet 
definitely defined. It lies for the most part between the ranges 
before mentioned under the head of Brisbane, and the coast, 
extending as far to the northward as 26° of south latitude. It 
is, for a country bordering on the tropics, well watered, and is 
admirably adapted for pastoral purposes, as well, as for the 
growth of tropical produce. The principal bay in the district is 
Wide Bay. The stock consists of 1,000 horses, 20,000 cattle, 
and 250,000 sheep. 

Murrumbidgee.^ One of the largest squatting districts in the 
colony, containing no less than twelve miUion acres. It is 
watered by the two largest rivers in Australia, the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Murray. The plains are very extensive. The 
stock numbers 3,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 

New Etigtavd. — Contains about 5,000,000 acres, bordering on 
the Darling Downs district. It is reputed to contain gold. 
The country bemg well watered, is well adapted for pastoral 
purposes, and the fiocks and herds have become very numerous. 
The stock consbts of 2,000 horses, 60,000 cattle, and 600,000 
sheep. 

Wellington, — A large district, containing about ten million 
acres, lies between the rivers Lachlan and Macquarie, adjacent 

w 



to the cooDtieB of Batfatdrst and WelliDgtoii. It is a yrtU 
mtAend diBtriet, and is in some parts noualaiiioas. The stodc 
eonsists of 1,SNK) horses^ 60,000 eattle, and ^0,000 sheep. 

The preceding are the prindpal sqnattmg distrifts of Ifew 
South Wales. We will now x^iMeed to notice some of the 
principal towns which haye sprang np during the formadoii 
and progress of the colony, commencing with the netropoUs* 
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CHAFTfiE V. 

TvwM of New Sovfh Wdei— Sydmy-^-The HmIwdv— Eeglbk air of Sfdacgr 
—The Maikflfe— Hyde^ariE — ^Ebuaidpiflfe— Afg)earaxi08of tlie oify— Streeti 
—Public bnildiBgB— ^Botanic Garden — VuhUe inttitntions — ^Aeligioiu est^- 
bliBhrnents — Mannfactares—- Bishoprics — ^Presbyteries — -Serenue — Bathurst 
— Paramatta — Newcastle — Maitland — Itorpetlw-Windsor — Berrinm -» 
Wollongong— Boyd Town-*-Iiverpool — Penrith— A p pin P ort lfac(|iMBfio 

BIDNEX. 

This city, tbe capital vi the AmitniJiaa oolomies, and if 
'we are to attach any importanoe to the mgmtkna of the 
colonists, to become, at no distant date, llie metropolis of the 
Aiifitraliaii empre, is aituated on the sontlttm ahores of Fort 
Jackson. On approaching the citj* from the heads, it has aa 
imposing appearance, and when we take kito consideratioa 
the comparatively short period of ^be existeiioe of the colony^ 
the wonder is that crach a city shonid hare sprung up withia 
that period ; its wealth ha^i&g been entirely of its own crea* 
tion— the country not possessing a single article of oomm^roe 
which has not been introduced by the settles, in this req^> 
Kew South Wales was almost alone among the countries of 
the earth—of which there are few whi^ do not contain some 
of the exportable necessaries of life, but in Australia notching 
eKportable was indigenous — all has been oresfted by the ^lergy 
of the colonists. 
iVom such insignificant beginmngs, and with a sodieAjr^ ftr 
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many years, of the very worst description, arose this remarkable 
dty. The appearance from the harbour is veiy striking. The 
dty stretches along the shore, and on the heights, in a truly 
majestic manner; the lower portion alive with the usual 
adjuncts of commerce, the central part studded with cathe- 
drals, churches, and other public buildings, few of which are 
first-rate specimens of architecture on dose inspection, but 
which, under the Italian sky of the colony, present a more 
imposing appearance than those of most European towns 
with greater architectural pretensions. The heights of Wool- 
lomolloo, rising above the city, are crowned with the truly 
elegant villas of the elite of Sydney society — composed of men 
who have, for the most part, become so by their own efforts, 
aided, it is true, by the luck of circumstances, which, however, 
often casts them down, even from the Woollomolloo heights, 
only to find their way back in the course of a few years, — for 
there is nothing on earth so elastic as a Sydney merchant. 
You may cast him down, but it is impossible to keep him down. 
He will work day and night to gratify his love of display ; and 
in this he rarely fails, however thwarted for a time. From 
this passion spring the elegant suburban edifices which crown 
the picture of Sydney, as seen from the harbour. 

The entrance to the harbour is between two magnificent 
difis, named the North and South Heads, upon which, if 
batteries were placed, it would be impossible for an enemy's 
ship to enter without being sunk ; the harbour might, in fact, 
be rendered a second Gibraltar. When within the Heads, the 
scene is one of remarkable beauty, from the picturesque 
appearance of the various inlets and islands, the shores of 
which are covered with an ever-verdant vegetation, of a charac- 
ter altogether new to the emigrant, who, till he has arrived at 
the city, feels that he is in a new world. When once within 
the dty, all is again English but the sky. 

On passing through the Heads, to the left is Watson's Bay, 
the pilot station. On the right is the quarantine-ground, 
tracked by the burial-place of those who are unfortunate 
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enough to die when thus near the shores of the land of 
promise. Opposite Watson's Bay is the only danger of the 
harbour, the '' Sow and Figs,** a small shoal, easily avoided. 
Further on is Bradley's Point, with its miserable apology for 
« battery. On the opposite shore are Yauduse and Point 
Piper. Shark's, Grarden, and Pinchgut islands, are now 
passed — ^the latter so called, because at one time convicts were 
sent there to be starved into obedience. As the vessel glides 
on, she passes Fort Macquarie, and then lets go her anchor 
in Sydney Gove ; the Voyage, its anxieties, and we will add, 
its pleasures — ^for there are many, even at sea — are ended; and 
there are few who have the good-luck, as most have, to have 
come out in a good ship under a good captain, who do not 
regret leaving the ship which for four months has been to 
them a home devoid of care, and who do not feel that care 
renewed by the prospect of the new career which is before 
them. They need be under no fear for the result. 

Sydney Cove has deep water to within a few feet of the 8hore» 
and whsurfs have been constructed, alongside of which the 
laigest vessels can load or discharge cargo. The Circular 
Wharf is the most prominent of these. This wharf, and the 
cove generally, is appropriated to foreign merchantmen ; whilst 
the steamboats and coasting traders have their jetties and 
wharfs in Darling Harbour. The rise of tide in Sydney Har- 
bour is trifling. Nearly a thousand vessels enter the port 
annually, and many ships of large size are bmlt. A large 
fleet of whalers belong to the port, and innumerable traders, 
which periodically visit the islands of the Pacific. Ships of 
all nations put into Sydney to refit, every facility being 
afforded. Steamboats are numerous, some trading between 
the capital and the outports, others going to and fro from the 
neighbouring colonies ; whilst the Paramatta boats, going and 
coming at all hours of the day, present the counterpart of our 
Gravesend steamers at home. 

On landing in Sydney, it is difficult for the new comer ta 
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persnade bimself that be is in a stnmge land. EyexyUdng itk 
thoroi^bly English. The priacipal streets are spacious^ with 
the footways pared, as in London ; the shops might he met 
with in the Strand,— a crowd of people is bustling along with 
ttte same bnsinesdike air as at home. He is hailed by manibna 
cads with the ezdamatiiio, " Paddingtoa !** bvt without iti 
usual addition of ""Bankl** «^Gab, sir!" is as infidlible a 
salutation as it wodld be were be to pansrai the eab-stnd at 
Chiding Crosfc Drains and horses migM be the property o£ 
Barclay and Company, only the borsds are not quite so ple-^ 
flunic. TeaoB of oxen, dragging hnge bales of wool, which 
ibey have brought from a distance of peshi^ a couple of 
handled miles in ^ interior, are the only things to winch he 
has not been aoeustoned in England. A cnrsoiy view of the 
town also conyinoes him that the industrial arts oi his native 
country hare taken, root here alsa Tall diinmeysi pouimg 
forth volumes of smoke, indkate tiie presence of numerous 
steam-engines'; and di^Gnr only in one reject from their 
English eongeners) viz., that they are polluting one of the 
purest atmospheres on the fiice of the ear^ instead of the 
thick, murky substance which Londoners are in the habit of 
calling "air.** 

If he stroll into the market, of which Sydney possesses one 
qwte worthy of iits importance, the scene before him is not 
English, — ^for he will see beef and nrntton being sold at s 
penny or two-pence per pound. At another shop is a maa 
retailing turtle at the same price. A little fbrther on he will see 
some of the vilest fish in creation, the almost only eatable 
one in the Sydney waters being the garfish. Wild turkeys, 
ibwls, ducks^ pigeons, and num^ons other delicacies bdonging 
to the feathered tribai) are there in abundance. The vegetable 
market is equally wdil supplied.; whilst the fmit department ift 
not only tempting, but highly dangerous ta a new comer, if he 
indulge his appetite inordinately. Fine-apples and bammas am 
m pientiftil as^cabbi^es m Coarent-gacdeD, and almost as cheap. 
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Omnges, meloas^ grapeSr peaches, nectannefl, plumS) loqtiote, 
and other delidoos fraitB» are withia the reach of the poorest, 
fer whom, as well as their wealthier neighbours, they often 
f(Hm the nudday meal; after which, all classes can indulge in 
excellent native wine, — SaiUeme, Gacet^ Madeira, or Cham- 
pagne. All this is un-English. 

The mairket itself is an epitome of the importance of the 
population frequenting it. It is in Georgenitreety and is hril* 
Mantly lighted, and judidoadLy ventilated. The throngs visiifc* 
ing it on a Saturday evaiing resemlde those in Leadenhall- 
market ai the some period. From the heat of the dimate, 
everything must be sold ; uid. their be^ and mutton is not 
bought by 'the pound, but by the joint, a few pence amply 
providing the Sunday's dinner. Animal food is the leairf; 
important part of domestic expenditure. 

If the newly-arrived immigrant ga on, he will come tb 
another EngMsh scene— Hyde-paric,. for Sydney has its Hyde- 
park as well as London; and there he wiU find the wealthier 
inhabitants taking l^eir drive aa regularly, and with infinitely 
more importanee, tham the English aristocrats whom they are 
caricaturing. As in Kensington Grardensi the bands of the 
regiments quartered in Sydney are playing the last new polka, 
«r the adrs from the last new opera. Tired of this, he may 
ramble into the Botanic Giurden, where he will find the floral 
treasures of tropical and semi-tropical climes flourishing in the 
greatest luxuriance, but not, as at hom^ under glass. The 
balmy atmosphere around him amply suffices for all their 
purposes, as it. will suffice for his also. 

If he extend his walk beyond the suburbs, he will be struck 
with the novel character of the vegetation, but more so with 
the apparent barrenness of the soil. If his walk be in the 
direction of the South Head, he wUl see nothing but sand, as 
white as snow. As a matter-of-course, he will ask the first 
man he meets, how anything can grow in such a soil ? He 
will be informed that anything toiU grow, as he may judge for 
himself if he look around him. The Surrey Hills, to the 
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southward, are covered with this sand, and a stranger may 
imagine them to he snow-capped. It is said these hills were, 
in the origin of the colony, pastore-ground, bnt that, in con- 
sequence of Cook*s River having been dammed up, the wind 
has driven the sand from Botany Bay. If the land gales swept 
over these hills, Sydney would be unbearable. 

English, however, as everything appears, he will not quite 
like the appearance of some whom, he may meet. For in- 
stance, when watching the carriages of the Sydney aristocracy 
in Hyde-park, he would be struck by one which excels in 
^udiness and lavish display. Within he would see a man as 
obtrusively vulgar in appearance as is his carriage. That man 
is one of the millionaires of Sydney, and owes his wealth to 
having stood twice under the gallows,— once in England, and 
once in the colony, with the luck of a reprieve each time. 
These were the beginnings of his fortune. He is now, or 
Srather was — ^for he has recently gone to his account — the 
honestest and most punctual man in Sydney ; trusted by every 
one, and deceiving no one ; being rich, and without the mo- 
tives for temptation. That flashy-looking man in a tandem 
was transported for bank robbery. He is now one of the 
richest men in the colony. The proceeds of his robbery, 
which were considerable, were not recovered ; and shortly after 
his transportation, his wife followed with the whole of the 
plunder. According to the system which then prevailed, she 
got him assigned to herself, as a servant/ and their fortunes 
were made. The portly inmate of that splendid carriage 
must, however, be at least the mother of his Excellency the 
Governor. No such thing; she was, many years ago, trans- 
ported for stealing a donkey. Sometimes these rich convicts 
come home, in the expectation that their wealth will do any- 
thing for them in England. They are, however, mistakent 
and usually drag out an obscure, though ostentatious, ex- 
istence, not unfrequently returning to the scene of their pro- 
sperity in disgust. 

Amongst the pedestrians, our new comer will encounter 
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some Tillainous-looking countenanoes. He need not be 
alarmed, — all are too well-to-do to care about robbing him, 
though many would, at one time of their lives, have told him 
to " stand and deliver.** He will probably be glad to see, on 
bis return to the city in the evening, that the streets are 
brilliantly lighted with gas, and thickly studded with police- 
men. These precautions are by no means unnecessary; for 
well-to-do as are the 50,000 thieves whom the mother 
country has thrown upon the shores of the colony, there are 
not a few of them who would have no objection to tr3dng 
their hands at their old profession, if it could be done with 
impunity, and anything were to be got by it. 

All this is, however, &st passing away, and Australian pro- 
sperity is obliterating what English poverty effected. Fill a 
man's pocket and his belly, and crime will be absent from his 
heart. When the generation of actual thieves has passed 
away, their descendants will be thieves no more, leaving behind 
a sharp Yankee-like people, going a-head at a rate, perhaps^ 
more enterprising than scrupulous. 

The most conspicuous amongst the buildings of the metro- 
polis are the cathedrals of St. Andrew and St. Mary, which, 
towering above the higher parts of the dty, give a d%nity to 
the scene from whatever point they may be viewed. The new 
Government-house is also an imposing structure as seen from 
the sea, but disappoints the observer on b closer inspection. 
The style, what there is of it, is Tudor, but the heaviness of 
the building — giving it at a distance a feudal look — is out of 
place in a country where the inhabitants would ridicule the 
smallest approach to feudality. It has also another disad- 
vantage, that of being in an inverse ratio, in point of magni- 
tude, to the Governor's salary. Government-house is most 
delightfully situated, between the Cove and the Government- 
gardens, and commands a view over the waters of the harbour. 

On entering the town, by a species of Wapping, as is usual 
in commercial sea-ports, we shortly arrive in George-street, 
which would reflect no discredit upon a European capital, if 
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anmbered amongst its principal streets. 8e7«ial otlier ex- 
cellent streets may be named, as Pitt, Gastlerea^ Elizabeth^ 
Macquarie, Sassex, and Kent stfeete. AU others are unworthy 
of notice, and beHe the impreasson created on. entering the bar* 
Boor. They hare, however, one advantage, which it would 
have been well to have recorded of European towns ; they are 
1^ the most part laid out at right angples^ so that the inhabi* 
tants of the Australian metropolis will not,, like the denizens 
ef their English prototype^ have to pull dowor. houses and, 
churches in order to render their streets passable. 

The public buildings are numerous, thou^ the taste of most 
of them is questionable. The principal amcMi^t them are—* 
the Custom House on tiie Circular Quay,, the New Court 
House, the Legiskdye Council Chambers, the Treasury, the 
Fbst Office, the Australiaa SubseriptioiL Libcajy, the Police 
Office, the Sydney College, the BeneTtilent Asylum, St. James's 
Chunsh, Christ's Church, St Mary's, St. Patrick's, St Bene* 
diet's. Trinity, the new Centenary Chapel, the Jew's Synagogue, 
the Museum, a^d not a few others of a public, character which 
might be enmnerated. However badly the architectural taste 
of the citizens may hare been directed, it is not a little credit- 
able to them that so many public buildings should have sprung 
up where, little more than half a century ago, nothing existed 
but the forest and the savs^e. 

Besides these, there are the Hyde-park Barracks, in which 
convicts were formerly kept ; the old Court House ; the long 
Hne of Hospitals, and other Gpovernment buildings, ia Mac- 
quarie-street ; the Royal Hotel, in George-Street, built at a cost 
of 30,000^. ; the Theatre, in Pitt-street, an elegant building and 
well supported ; the Club House, in Bent-street; and numerous 
private buildings of merchants and storekeepers ; many of 
these are elegant and substantial, being built of freestone, the 
shops being as well farmshed as those in London, and their 
contents as tastefully displayed* 

The glory of Sydney is its Domain, comprLung some hundreds 
of acres on a prcyection of land which extends into the waters 



of t&a harbour. A £sw mixuites' walk biiiigs the pedestrian^ 
hatf sofToeated wkh the hot» dry atmosphere of George-street^ 
mto Hyde Park, formerly the raee-eourae. This, at well aa 
bcn^ the iariiiiRiable drive^ is the play-groond of the city, and 
a» sach presents the spectacle of old English sports going on. 
with great yigofPT.. There ave two entiaaces; one, the public 
drive in Hyde Park, and the other, by a detoor roi&nd the 
€oTe, by way of Fort Macquade. The public walks are 
adsnrably laid out. Thli ad;raBtag& to the cil»y was first secured 
b«f Gov&DOT Maeqinarie, and hat ever siiice continued a pro- 
iBBaent object of soHcitude.. la the long walk, in. the side of a 
toek overhangmg a romantic bea«h| ib Lady Maoquarie'a- 
chair, a seat designed by nature, and adorned by man. The 
pftnomume Tiewi from, this spot are ehanaing^ comprising the 
waters of the havbour and the murth shore^ At the entrance 
d the Domain ia a large plain, where seriewa take place, and 
fhe military basids perfbism on partifailaF days^ n doea also the 
dty band. 

The pride of the Dcuoaain ia that portion of it. allotted to the 
Ck)Temment gardens. It has been called the " £deu of Eastera 
Australia," and wdl does it deserve the appellation. All kinds 
Gi tropical and semx-iroiocal lari^es ha^e beens hese brought 
together from all parts^of the giobe,^ even Induin. and South, 
American plant? fiourbhing in» the greatest luxuriance^ 
Amongst rare European plants^ the Engli^ reader will be 
surprised to find lOie gooseberry and the eufzant f but so it is f 
the climale of liTew South Wales B«ot being i&yourable to their 
growth. The most striking objects ace the STorfolk Island 
pines and the bamboos. The soil is naturally sterile*, but the 
utmost care has been kvished upon it, and the result is, an 
assemblage of initeresting |dants which can no where else be 
witnessed. Ti% manner in which the gardens are laid out ia 
equally attractiTe with their botanic specimens; an. air of 
tropicsLl luxuriance being attained by i^urubberies, fiower-plots^ 
winding shady walks, gras^ terracesy sequestered seats, and 
lomiging places hewn out. of the rock%. overshadowed by native 
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figs and other tbick-foliaged trees. In one part is an artificial 
pond, fringed by weeping willows, these being amongst the 
rarities of the garden. In the centre of the pond is an obelisk 
to the memory of the botanist Allan Cunningham, formerly 
superintendent of the gardens, which owe much to hb skill and 
taste. The gardens are open at all times, and form the favourite 
resort of all classes. j 

Public institutions are abundant. There are four banks: 
two colonial— the Bank of Kew South Wales, and the Commer- 
cial Bank ; and two Anglo-colonial — the Bank of Australasia^ 
and the Union Bank of Australia. There are also— the 
British Colonial Bank, the Royal Bank, and a Savings Bank 
in which deposits can be made to the extent of 200^. Com- 
panies for public objects abound— as the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, the Hunter River Steam Navigation 
Company, the Australian Gas Company, the Australian Sugar 
Company, the Sydney Salting Company, the Australian Trust 
Company, the Scottish Australian Investment Company, the 
Sydney Alliance Fire and Life Insurance Company, the 
General Assurance Company, the Australian Colonial and 
General Life Assurance Annuity Company, &c &c. 

There are handsome barracks for two regiments at the 
Surrey Hills, about two and a half miles from the city. The 
barracks were formerly in George-street, in the centre of the 
town, but as continual squabbles were occurring between the 
soldiers and the townspeople, the (rovemment thought best to 
remove the troops to a distance. It is, however, an anomaly to 
place the troops intended for the defence of the city in the 
bush. Not that their present numbers would be of much use 
anywhere. It has been well said, that a large firigate might at 
any time lay the city under contribution, in defiance of the 
troops and fortifications; the latter being of a ridiculous 
character in comparison with the importance of the place over 
which they make a show of keeping guard. 

Religious establishments are numerous, all denominations 
flourishing alike under the fostering care of the Governmeut» 
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which, under certain conditions, lends a hand to all without 
distinction. The Episcopalians and the Roman Catholics are 
the most numerous. The former are under the regulation of a 
Bishop, and the latter of an Archbishop. Besides these, there are 
congregations of Presbyterians, Weslejans, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Jews, all of whom have excellent places of 
worship, and number amongst their pastors many ministers of 
eminence and zeaL There are also several charitable and use- 
ful institutions—as a Benevolent Society, a Dispensary, a 
Stranger's Friend Society, the Sydney Dorcas Society, a 
Temperance Society, Total Abstinence Sodety, and many 
benefit and friendly societies. 

Education is equally, well provided for. A University, 
established by the Legislative Council, has commenced its 
operations, though it has not received the sanction of the 
Bishop, not being exclusively Church of England, these 
being his ideas of what a University ought to be. There is 
also a Sydney College and an Australian College, which are 
rather schools of a high character. Besides these, there are 
St. Mary*s Archiepiscopal Seminary, the Normal Institution, 
and the Australian School Society. In addition to these, there 
are six schools attached to the Church of England, seven to the 
Presbyterian Church, six to the Boman Catholic Church, and 
one to the Wesleyan. These receive the support of Govern- 
ment. Besides these, there are Independent and Baptist 
schools, which receive no support from the State, and many 
others of a private character. Connected with these are 
literary and scientific associations—as the Mechanics* School of 
Arts, the Australian Subscription Library and Beading Booms, 
the Church Book Society, the Clerical Book Society, the New 
South Wales Law Library, and the Australian Museum and 
Botanic Grardens, the latter being of a highly interesting 
character, and forming one of the most delightful resorts for 
recreation that can be desired. 

Sydney, as a city, is independent of the local government 
like the city of London. It is governed by a mayor, with a 



Bslaiyof ^OOf. a year, aldermeii, common'HSOSiiaUQni, and ^ 
uraal vtaiF ef an Englidi mnaieipBlky^ iiie oorparatien haiTBig 
nnenlar powers, and flknilsr contn]! awr its s^galatiaii. Ukt 
their prototypes «t home, they dmt mad t^pBoAMe ^mmjty 
their debates bdaig m»di iBore iJemartoMe £>r seal than filo- 
ganee. In one respeet, liiey are saperiar to £BgH^ AOifa* 
rations : they spend iihe puhlie money en tiie object for ndbieii 
it is lened, rather than on tiK iadalgenee of tfaoromi iateBBitt 
and, appecBes* 

The eoloi^ geBenHy posseMes a oonsideraUe nna^ttr toC 
mannfacitiiriBg establiiinneBibi, tIz^ <aeirenty .ateam floiiar'milli^ 
fifty water-mills, twenty-six wind-^aiQi^ t«nttl^He%iit Iwiia* 
mills, lunety-^ye rndtiag-^oiMes, fire diatilkritf, tweojly-^ar 
breweries, throe sngar refineries; twenty aoap and candle maint* 
factories, fifteen tohaoee aad snnff Baanufikcteaea, «iz wooJIea- 
clolSi factories, pradudaig asmuaHy 200,000 yaida of tweed aai 
broadcloth, forty taaseriesi fiTeestablishaeBttsibr aaitang and pne- 
aerving meat, fenac hat, andfonr ropeaoanidMtocies, ^ene gasworks 
BCTen potteries, one glasa-house, one ameitii»g-werk» and thirtea 
brass and iron fonndries. These weie the retDzns of 1850. 

The Sydney banks have a diEeidation of abont 2S0/>00l m 
notes, and abont 650,000/. of coin in their oofiiora. They grai^ 
no interest on deposits, though these vary &om dOO|000^ to 
4,000,000^. The banJcing honneaB of Sydney is in a reacy 
healthy condition. 

The press is well snpported, botli daily:, hi-weekly, and 
weekly. One of the daiiy papers, the Sydney Morning HeraMf 
wonld do honour to any country. The weddy publications are 
immeroiiB, and for the most part conducted with intelligence 
and good taste, though some are of as infMnous a character aa 
are their congeners published in Londcm; proving that in all 
countrks the bad passions of men demand to be pandered to, 
as well as their intelko^ 

Professional men also abound and fiourish, with the ex- 
ception of medical men, to whose well-bdng the climate is 
tnimicaL Tet even these find their aceouifit in the diseaaea 
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cawed bgr cssoeai, wbicfa in tbe AnBtralisn eolonies, as cSia- 
irfure, cannot be indulged in ^fith impunity. Upwards of 
two hundfed of tiMse gentlemen contrive to pick np a liying, 
jnd tlieir nnmfoera acre oonataiitiy augmented by Hie enrgeone 
id raoigxant shipe, Plough the latter neually migrate to the 
interior, or, being ^sappointed, leave the cohny on Uie toft 
oppert un ity. Lawyeia, m ;»opcxrtion to tin population, liter« 
ally swans, the rolls ooBtaimng £% banisteiSy and a bundled 
and twenty attonieyB and proctoR>, irho all find emptoyment, 
firom the peculiar condition of society ; litigation being much 
more fiuAnonable amongst all dasses timu honesty, whilst law 
is compaaratiyely cheap. 

As has been before stated, the rehgioiis ^stabH^ments are 
numerous and well regulated. There are two bishoprica, 
Sydney and Newcafitle, the iftiehop of Sydney being metro- 
politan of Australia. The bishopric of Newcastle comprises 
the counties nortii of the Hunter river, or an extent of about 
7€0 nnles by 500, an area larger than the whole of Great 
Britain. The diocese of Sydney comprises all the remainiog 
territory of tiie colony. The number of churches, according 
to the last returns, is seventy. The Bishop of Sydney receives 
from the colonial treasury a salary of 2fiQQl. per annum ; the 
Bishop of Newcastle 1,000/. 

The Boman Catholic Churdi is under tiie adnuaistration of 
an archbishop, and an eztenmve establishment of subordinates. 
The nimiber of churches is fifty-eight The Archbishop re« 
cdves 500/. a year from the colonial funds, and a Vicar- 
Greneral 200/. The Roman Catholics in Sydney are a numerous 
body, amounting to a third of the population. This is owing to 
the circumstance of all Irish convicts having here landed in 
New South Wales. 

The Presbyterian Church \b under the government of the 
Synod of Australia, and is divided as follows :--^Fre8b3rtery of 
Sydney, with five churches, occupied by ordained ministers of 
the Church, and a number of temporary churches, served occa- 
eionally by members of the presbytery ;— Presbytery of Wind- 
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8or, with three churches, and a number of temporary ones, 
served as before; — Presbytery of Campbelltown, with three 
churches, and a number of temporary ones; — Presbytery of 
Maitland, with four churches, and a number of temporary ones. 

The Synod of Australia has numerous schools under its 
superintendence, as has also the Synod of Eastern Australia, 
consisting of the ministers and elders who separated from the 
Established Church of Scotland in 1846. Tbey, too, haye an 
excellent place of worship in Sydney, and many scattered p-acea 
throughout the colony. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have about fifty chapels, and a 
like number of preaching places. The Congregationalists are 
not so numerous, but equally active in disseminating the truths 
of Christianity. 

For general police purposes, the colony is divided into dis- 
tricts, which are incorporated for the purpose of levying taxes 
for the support of the police, for repairing roads, and for educa- 
tional purposes. The members of the district councils have, 
however, no control over the expenditure, so that they are 
regarded as little more than the imposers of taxation. They 
have twenty-nine of these districts under their regulations. 

The government of the colony is administered by a Governor, 
who is also Governor- General of all the Australian colonies, an 
Executive Council, and a Legislative Council, for the most part 
elective, but containing a proportion of nominees. The laws 
are the statute laws of England, combined with various and 
occasional Imperial and local enactments. The law is ad- 
ministered by a Supreme Court, consisting of a chief justice, and 
several puisne judges, who combine the powers of the courts 
of Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at West- 
minster. There is an attorney and solicitor-general, and bar- 
risters and solicitors are admitted to practise, much as at home. 
The sheriff exercises jurisdiction over the whole colony. There 
is also an efficient police force, under thirty- two benches of paid 
and unpaid magistrates. 

The revenue of the colony is large, amounting, in 1851, to 
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405,598^., of which 277,793/. vnw general xerenne, 123,343/L 
Crown reveQue, and 4,460/. clergy and school collections. The 
general reyenne 10 derived £n)m duty on spirits and tobacco 
imported, spirits distilled in the colony, port dues, assessment 
of stock beyond the settled districts, auction duty, licenses to 
publicans, auctioneers and others, post-office fines and forfeitures, 
fees of office, &c. The Crown revenue consists of proceeds of 
the sale of land and town allotments, land and inmiigration de» 
posits, quit-rents, licenses to squatters and timber cutters, renta 
of government quarries, gold licenses, receipts for the escort and 
conveyance of gold, &c., &c In the year 1841, in consequence 
of the mania for land speculation, which shortly afterwards 
plunged the colony in bankruptcy, the revenue rose to the 
enormous sum of 653,127/. 

The exports consist chiefly of gold, wool, tallow, beef, hides, 
horns, mutton, bones, oil, whalebone, tobacco, timber, bark, 
wine, leather, skins, soap, gum, and a varity of minor articles. ' 

The imports consist chiefly of British, .Ajnerican, and French 
manufactures. The British manufactures imported are woollens, 
stationery and books, musical instruments, apirits, wine, iron 
and steel, hardware and ironmongery, hats, caps, bonnets and 
haberdasheiy, glass, earthenware and china, cotton, hosiery, 
blankets and bedding, beer and ale, wearing apparel and slops, 
canvass, drugs, millinery, oilman*8 stores, salt, silks, tobacco, 
&c., &c. 

I^ext to the capital, the following are the principal towns of 
New South Wales :— 

Baihurst.'^The capital of the county of the same name. It 
is situated in latitude 33<* 24' south ; longitude 149° 29' east, 
and is distant from Sydney 121 miles. The town stands on the 
river Macquarie, and received its name from Governor Mac* 
quarie, in honour of the then secretary of the colonies. Com* 
mencing near the town are the Bathorst Plains, a district of natu- 
rally dear land, about nineteen miles in length, and from six to 
eight in breadth, containing a superficial area of about 120 
square miles. These plains consist of a series of gentle undu* 
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lilioiis, with intenrening valleys of moderate extent, the sur- 
nrandio^ forest oountiy being generally but thinly timbered, 
and patches of the forest stretching at irregular intervals into 
the plains, like points of land into a lake. The river Macquarie 
traverses the whole length of the district. The plains are situ- 
ated upwards of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
hence the locality is very temperate and healthy, forming an 
occasional retreat for the invalids of the more arid districts, 
fflmilar to that of the Keilgherxy hills in India. Kear Bath- 
urst is an extensive lake, the receptacle of the torrents which in 
the rainy season pour down from the Blue Mountains. It 
IS from three to five miles in extent, varying according to the 
seasons. Much of the land on its shores has been reclaimed, and 
brought into cultivation. Bathurst stands on the verge of the 
gold fields of New South Wales, to which we shall afterwards 
revert. 

'Paramatta^ in the county of Cumberland, eighteen miles 
from Sydney, is the seat of the county executive. It stands near 
the Paramatta river, which is the name given to a creek which 
in reality is the head of the harbour of Fort Jackson. On the 
first establishment of the place, it was called Rose Hill, but 
with great good taste the more euphonious native name of 
Paramatta was restored to it. A small fresh-water river runs 
through the town, and falls into the creek above mentioned. 
The scenery around Paramatta is very interesting, on which 
account it is a frequent resort of the inhabitants of Sydney, 
steamboats constantly running between these towns. The main 
street is above a mile in length, and contains many excellent 
buildings. 

The Governor has a country seat at Paramatta; this is a 
very neat building, and from the desirableness of the locality, 
it usually, becomes his residence during a portion of the year. 
The court-house is a very handsome building, and numerous 
others are scattered over the town and neighbourhood. There 
is also an excellent establishment for female orphans on the 
bank of the river. Within half a mile of the town is the peni- 
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tentiaiy, or, as it is generallj termed, '* factory** for female 
prisoners, where, whilst the convict system was in vogue, those 
who had not been assigned as servants, or who, having returned 
&om service, were awaiting new masters, or who had been re- 
manded for punishment, were confinedin separate classes. The 
building is large, massive, and dean, but being situated in a 
valley, and enclosed with high walls, the inmates were not 
at all times healthy. Paramatta contains also a Roman Catholic 
male and female orphan school, a King's school, observatory, 
military barracks, military and general hospital, two Protestant 
and one Roman Catholic churches, two Wesleyan, two Scotch, 
and one Independent, chapels. A woollen manufacture of 
some magnitude has been established here. 

Newcastle^ a seaport town of New South Wales, is situated 
at the mouth of the river Hunter, and is the seat of the coal 
trade. It is about eighty miles from Sydney harbour, and was 
formerly called King's Town ; the name of the Coal River, on 
which it stands, having been changed to that of Port Hunter.^ 
It is the seat of a considerable trade, and is rapidly rising into 
eminence, as well from its position, at the commencement 
of the navigation of the Hunter, as from the coal mines in the 
vicinity. 

Maitlandj East and West, are situated on the river Hunter 
above Newcastle. East Maitland stands at the jimction of the 
Wallis Creek with that river, 120 miles from Sydn^, about 
twenty miles fh>m Newcastle, and three miles from Morpeth, 
at the head of the navigation of the Hunter. The town is 
very pleasantly located, but has the serious drawback of a 
scarcity of good water. It has two neat churches, Episcopalian-- 
and Roman Catholic. The best building in the town is the 
branch Bank of Australasia. A large gaol was also in course of 
erection here for the criminals of the northern districts ; but 
from the discontinuance of conyictism to New South Wales, it 
is probable that it will not be completed. 

West Maitland stands on the opposdte bank of Wallis Creek. 
This town has risen on the lands of private inditiduals, and* 
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liaving the advantage of a liberal supply of fresh water, it 
has taken the lead of its opposite neighbour, and may, from 
the extent of its trade, be called the capital of the northern 
districts. It contains several handsome places of worship, 
amongst which the Roman Catholic church is conspicuous. 

West Maitland is the centre of an extensive agricultural 
country, and commanding, as it does, the traffic to and from 
the squatting districts of Liverpool Plains, New En^^and, &c» 
it has become a thriving and important town. Coal mines are 
also extensively worked in the vicinity of both East and West 
Maitland, the coal being abundant, and of a superior quality. 
It. is obtainable on the spot, at the moderate rate of six shillings 
the ton. A tobacco manufactory, on an extensive scale, has 
also been established here by two American gentlemen, and a 
vast improvement in the quality of colonial tobacco has, in 
consequence! taken place ; this article, now that careful culti- 
yation is bemg applied to it, promises to become equal to 
that of the United States. An admirable newspaper, the 
MaitUmd Mercury^ is published here, and has .eontributed 
much to raise the place into estimation, the ability displayed 
in its columns being quite equal to that of its metropolitan 
contemporaries. 

Morpeth^ «bove Maitland, stands at the head of the navi- 
gable portion of the Hunter Kiver, about twenty*mne miles 
from Newcastle. This is the extreme limit to which steam 
navigation on the Hunter is carried on with Sydney. Morpeth 
is a rapidly rising town, and, like its neighbours, has abundance 
of coal in the vicinity, some mines being in actual operation. 
The Hunter River Steam Navigation Company has an ex- 
tensive wharf here, and throughout the greater part of the 
year there is a daily communication to and from the metro- 
polis by the steam vessels of the company. A considerable 
number of saLLing vessels also trade between Morpeth and 
Sydney. The tovm contains Episcopalian and Wesleyan places 
Qf worship, several excellent schools^ steam floor mills, and a 
fl^ap manu&ctory. 
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Windsor is in the metropolitan conntj of Camberland, 
about thirty-five miles from Sydney, and twenty from Para* 
matta ; it is situated at the confluence of the South Creek with 
the Hawkesbury. The river for four miles above Windsor is 
navigable for vessels of 100 tons burden. The town stands on 
a hill 100 feet above the level of the river, and commands 
extensive views over a beautiful country. Its buildings, like 
those of Paramatta, are excellent, and it is connected with the 
metropolis by good roads, on which stage coaches ply daily. 
The land in the vicinity is very fertile, and the farms being 
small, the country is highly cultivated, forming, in conjunction 
with its natural scenery, one of the most desirable localities in 
New South Wales. 

Goulbum, in the county of Argyle, 125 miles from Sydney, 
is a flourishing town on the Wollondilly, near its- junction with 
the Mulwarree. From its vicinity to the gold fields, this town 
must increase in importance. It is a place of some trad^, and 
possesses a weekly newspaper. 

JBerrimay the chief town of the county of Camden, is eighty- 
one miles from Sydney. It is situated on the Wingcaribbee 
river, about five nules from Bong Bong. 

Wollongong^ in the county of Camden, is on the sea coast, 
about sixty miles from Sydney, and forms a &vourite retreat 
for invalids. It is situated in the Illawarra district, one of the 
most romantic in the colony. The Illawarra mountains is a 
lofly range running parallel to the coast, and affording pro- 
spects inconceivably beautiful. The Illawarra district is a belt 
enclosed between the mountain and the ocean, thickly wooded^ 
and of exuberant fertility. The descent of the mountain form9 
the most precipitous road in the colony. 

Boyd Toum is a rapidly rising town on the shores of Twofold 
Bay. It forms the key to the Maneroo country, and is the 
chief port of outlet for the South-eastern districts. The town, 
is named after its founder, Mr. Benjamin Boyd, who recently 
met with a premature death when on a cruise in his yacht 
amongst the islands of the Pacific. That gentleman had 
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established here an extensive whaling establishment, employing 
nine vessels in the sperm whale fishery. He also erected a 
pier 300 feet long, and stationed a vessel for all the purposes of 
refitting. The town is well laid out, and has a handsome 
Gothic church, which serves also as a landmark. The houses 
are built of brick, and there is a splendid hotel in the Eliza- 
bethan style. There are large salting and boiling-down 
houses. A good road to the Maneroo country was also con- 
structed under Mr. Boyd's auspices. As a port of refuge, the 
harbour is no less estimable than from its rising commerce* 
The government town of Eckn also stands in Twofold Bay, but 
from the enterprise of the founder of Boyd Town, it has 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Liverpool, in the county of Cumberland, is twenty miles 
from Sydney. Being the centre of a rich agricultural district, 
it has a considerable trade, and contains a neat church, hos- 
pital, &c. The buildings are in general good. 

Penrith^ a thriving little tovm in the county of Cum- 
berland, thirty-three miles from Sydney, consists, for 
the most part, of one long street on the Great Western 
Boad. This town is the seat of the Penrith district coun- 
cil.- It contains a Protestant and Roman Catholic church, 
and the use of the Court House is conceded to the Pres- 
byterians and Wesleyans for the celebration of divine 
worship. 

Appin, a town in the county of Cumberland, forty-five 
miles from Sydney, is situated at King's Falls, where the 
niawarra road crosses Tuggeral Creek. It does not contain 
.more than 150 inhabitants. 

Port Macquarie, the principal town of the county of 
Macquarie, stands at the mouth of the river Hastings, 278 
miles from Sydney. It was so named by the discoverer of the 
river, Mr. Oxley, in honour of the then governor. 

Besides these, there are numerous other towns established 
throughout the colony, most of which have been mentioned by 
name under the head of the counties to which they belong. 
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Farther notice than has been given, would scarcely be in- 
teresting to the English reader. 

From the territorial divisions of the colony into counties, 
squatting districts, and towns, we will take a cursory view of 
the roads by which they are reached, premising that, with the 
•exception of the Hunter Biver, New South Wales has no 
interior navigation worth mentioning, nor any canals; the only 
approach, beyond roads, to anything like a rapid means of 
communication being a railroad from Sydney to Goulbum, 
«ad this has only advanced as far as the formation of a com- 
pany for constructing it : when the latter communication shall be 
brought about, is extremely problematical, as would be also the 
utility of it when finished, unless it were considerably extended. 

New South Wales possesses three great roads leading to- 
wards the interior. Not roads in the English sense of the 
term, but a succession of openings through the forest, in 
which the chance of being lost is somewhat diminished. In 
the metropolitan county, and its vicinity, these roads have 
been constructed by convicts at an immense expense; yet, 
though small portions of them may be considered tolerable, 
the generality are such as an English traveller would be by no 
means inclined to encounter, if any other means of transit 
presented themselves. 

The first of these runs almost north, from Sydney to the 
Hawkesbury, on which is a ferry. It then goes on, through 
the valley of the WoUombi, to Maitland on the Hunter. This 
is the '* great north road ;** and though vast sums have been 
expended on it, it is now for the most part impassable, except 
to a New South Wales horseman, who stops at nothing short 
of a gulf in which his horse and himself must inevitably be 
buried. 

A second road goes in the direction of Paramatta, and thus 
far it is pretty good. From thence it goes to Penrith, where 
is another ferry over the Hawkesbury. The road now ascends 
to the summit of Mount York, one of the Blue Mountains, 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. From Mount 
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York it leads towards Bathurst, by a kind of Australian Sim- 
plon, constructed by Sir T. MltchelL From Bathurst it leads 
to Wellington Yalley, where it stops. 

The third road leads from Sydney, in the direction of the 
colony of Victoria. Mackenzie describes this road as consisting 
of gum-trees and public-houses; the grass for your horse 
improving as the comfort for yourself becomes less. It posses 
through Liverpool, Campbelltown, Berrima, Goulbum, and 
Yass, which is about 200 miles from Sydney. It crosses seve- 
ral rivers, the first of which is the Murmmbidgee, at Gun- 
degai, 270 miles from Sydney. The next is the Hume Iliver» 
130 miles further, or 400 miles firom Sydney. Fifty miles 
beyond the Hume, the road crosses the Ovens, and ninety 
miles beyond this the Goulbum Rirer. From hence to Mel- 
bourne is sixty-five miles. With the exception of these 
roads there are no means of internal transit whatever, though 
wool has to be brought down in bullock-drays from immense 
distonces, in order to reach the port of shipment 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RBW SOUTH WALB8. 



Genend featnies— Climate—Diseases — Seasons — Soil— Vegetable pro^actions 
— Pruits — Seed time and harvests — Clearing — ^Land — ^Mode of obtaining it 
— Squatting rans— Coal mines— Convict system— Statutics^-Companson 
with California. 

Thb general appearance of New South Wales is nndulatory, 
rarely rising into hills of any magnitttde» except in the instance 
of what is termed the great dividing chain of mountains run'* 
ning ^m Port Phillip to Moreton Bay. Some portions of 
the country exhibit great fertility, whilst others are arid and 
productive only in seasons of abundant rain. Towards the 
interior, the character of the country is that <^a desert, inter- 
fspersed with occasional oases. A range of lofty hills also runs 
along the coast, parallel with the dividing range, or Blue Moun« 
tains, as they are locally termed ; the distance of the two varying 
from thirty to fifty miles. The intervening space is intersected 
by numerous rivers, having their rise in these elevati<ms. Be- 
yond the Blue Mountains, a vast extent of table-land extends 
in every direction, dipping at length towards the interior, when 
it again arises into lofty ranges, with depressiona to the northern 
and southern shores. 

Though the forest is in most of the settled parts universal, 
the timber is in general thinly scattered, and presents no ob- 
stacles like those encountered in the forests of America. The 
vegetation is extremely beautiful, though an English farmer 
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would call the pastnrage thin ; and this is the case : hence the 
necessity for having such extensive squatting runs in proportion 
to the numher of sheep and cattle pastured on them. The 
chief cause of this is, that in the heats of summer the v^tatioa 
is dried up, and the interior rivers for the most part cease to 
flow, a chain of ponds marking their usual course. Henoe 
arises the deficiency of irrigation, and the adaptation of the 
country to pastoral, rather than to agricultural purposes; 
. though, in wet seasons, the growth of vegetation is beyond 
conception luxuriant. In the character of the vegetation, the 
newly-arrived botanist turns over a new and striking page of 
nature ; and profusely is it illustrated. The scenery is as strik« 
ing as the Flora, varying from the quiet richness of hill and 
dale, to the characteristic grandeur of the primary rocks in the 
mountain districts. 

The Blue Mountains, above spoken of, form a ridge extend- 
ing throughout the whole length of the colony. To the early 
settlers they presented an insurmountable obstacle to penetra- 
ting into the interior, even the aborigines declaring that there 
was no pass. In 1813, a scarcity of pasturage occasioned by 
-drought compelled the colonists to search for fresh runs, and a 
passage was found by Messrs. Blaxland, Wentworth, and 
Lawson, since when the progress of interior discovery has been 
rapidly going on. Many of these mountains are of great 
elevation, two being upwards of 6,000 feet, two above 5,000, 
four upwards of 4,000, sixteen upwards of 3,000, and thirty- 
three upwards of 2,000. 

As might be expected from this difference of elevation, the 
climate varies considerably. On the coast, the days are fre* 
<iuently intolerably hot, though the evenings are cool, the 
range of the thermometer in the course of a day being great; 
yet, with this extreme variation of temperature, the climate on 
the coast is fiivourable to health. On the table-lands, the 
atmosphere is cool, and even in the interior, to the westward of 
the mountain ranges. In Sydney, frost and snow are un« 
knovnu; in the mountun districts both are experienced. In 
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the months of October and November, hot winds prevail on 
tbe coast, and in these months the population suffers much 
from ophthalmia. During this portion of the year, the vicinity 
.^ of Sydney is vidted by a species of sirocco, locally known by 
the name of a '* brickfielder,** from its blowing over a locality 
in which, bricks were formerly made. This visitation is dis- 
tressing, especially to new-comers. The air is filled with an 
impalpable dust, which no precautions can keep out of the 
houses, and a difficulty of breathing, almost bordering on 
suffocation in some instances, is felt by every one. So intense 
is the heat of these winds, that the thermometer will rise to 
US'' in the shade. The soil to the westward of the city is red, 
and is raised by the wind in one continuous cloud of impalpable 
dust, so dense that respiration becomes difficult. Eveiy window. 
is closed, the streets deserted, and business comparatively at a 
stand-still, till the visitation has passed over. The mean tem- 
perature in the hottest months is stated not to be over 75^, 
but this must mean the mean temperature of each day, not of 
the highest temperature of each day, which would &r exceed 
that estimate. The winter average is 55^ The air is, how- 
l^ver, pure and balmy, arising no doubt &om its dryness, and 
the general salubrity of the country is proverbial. Fevers and 
agues are unknown, and a man may lie under a tree, as is 
frequently done by every one visiting ^ the bush,** with as 
much safety as in a feather-bed. People are in general long- 
lived, and several instances have occurred of both men and 
women having reached upwards of 100 years. One old woman 
reached 125. These of course were from the mother-country : 
as a general rule, elderly people emigrating from England are 
restored to the usual condition of manhood in its prime. As a 
restorative to debilitated constitutions, the climate is a specific, 
if the causes for debility, sq common in the mother-country, are 
resisted ; with those causes in operation, no beneficial result can 
be expected. The colony is not unfrequently visited by terrific 
thunder and hailstorms, the hailstones being sometimes of an 
incredible size, killing birds and even young lambs, whilst the 
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destruction caused by tbem amongst fndt-trees and vineyatds 
is often considerable. 

The climate necessarily yaries much, according to the locality. 
In a considerable portion of Australia, the heat is of course 
tropical, but in the northern and eastern portions more tern* 
perate; though much hotter in the daytime than might be 
imagined from the latitude. The average temperature of a day 
is not a safe guide, as it is oflen extremely hot at midday, and 
very cold at night, the extreme of temperature being consider* 
able. Yet this is not unhealthy ; and even in the greatest heat 
there is little inconvenience, the air being dry and pure. This 
dryness of the atmosphere is highly salubrious, and is of the 
greatest advantage to consumptive patients. Exposure to the 
air is attended with no bad results, even in the night-time, a 
bushman thinking nothing of sleeping on the ground. Even 
in the hot winds there is little inconvenience felt, if the element 
of dust be absent. The greatest proof of the healthiness of 
the climate is the longevity attained, and the low rate of mor- 
tality. At Moreton Bay, the hottest settled district, out of 
1,200 convicts and soldiers, one man only was in the hospital 
in six months. At Bathurst, two persons only died in twelve 
years. The dryness of the atmosphere is found also to give a 
remarkable buoyancy to the spirits. Birth is given to children 
by parents in an advanced stage of life ; and the children are 
generally taller than in England. Listances are very common 
of women who have passed the period of child-bearing in 
England, again becoming prolific in Australia; and various 
singular effects are produced on most constitutions in both 
sexes. 

The diseases most prevalent in the colony are ophthahnia, 
dysentery, and influenza. The former is caused by the hot 
winds and the glare of the atmosphere reflected from the light 
surface of the ground. Exposure to the sun with the head 
uncovered is also a cause of this complaint ; and should the 
sufferer be much addicted to ardent spirits, blindness fa not 
uncommonly the result. Dysentery is usually confined to the 
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lower orders, and one of its exciting causes is drinking large 
quantities of cold water in hot weather. It arises also from aa 
iiyudicioiis indulgence in fruits, from too long subsistence on 
salt provisions, £n>m exposure to the intense heat of the sun, 
and from intemperate habits. If these are ayoided, little 
inconyenienoe can result from an attack, to which newly-arrired 
emigrants are somewhat liable, from want of self-denial, after 
haying been fbr so long cooped up on shipboard. Influenza 
is occasionally epidemic; and though troublesome, it rarely 
proves fatal. On one or two occasions it has, however, proved 
so to young children and old people. 

The seasons, of course, are the reverse of ours in England; 
the middle of summer falling in January, and midwinter in 
July. The summer is considered to extend from the beginning 
of November to the end of February; the spring months 
are short, consisting of September and October ; the autumn 
months are March, April, and May; and the winter, June, 
July, and August. The rainy months, par exeellenee^ are 
March, Aprfl, and August. 

Time is also opposite to our own, the English day being the 
Australian night. Our longest day is the shortest in Aus- 
tralia ; we look south at the sun, our friends at the antipodes 
look north. With us the barometer falls before bad weather, 
and rises before good; in Australia it rises before bad weatheiv 
and fiills before good The north wind is there hot, and the 
south cold, whilst the valleys are cold and the mountain-tops 
warm. Australia has been called a country of contrarieties^ 
not only in point of climate and its accessories, but in nature 
also. The swans are black, the eagles white; cherries grow 
with the stones outside, and delicious-looking pears are solid 
wood ; bees have no sting; flowers, for the most part, no smell; 
birds do not sing; the greater portion of the trees have no 
shade, whibt, instead of turning the broad part of the leaf to 
the sun, they turn its edge, giving an idea of a forest in rags; 
for a great portion of the year the trees are destitute of bark, 
shewing only their naked stems; animals have pockets, in 
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which they stow away their young ; some qaadrapeds haya 
ducks* bills, and lay eggs; birds carry brooms in their mouth 
in place of tongues; owls screech in the daytime, and cuckoos 
sing at night,-- with a variety of other contradictions, which 
convey the idea of nature turned tops3rturvy. 

The soil generally is scanty, and the pasture thinly scattered, 
hence arises the necessity for large sheep-runs, some of these 
being as extensiye as many English counties. This description 
must, however, be qualified. New South Wales abounds with 
tracts of the highest possible fertility, and these are sufficiently 
numerous for an immense population. The productiveness of 
Australian agricultural land— except in seasons of drought, 
when the crops are totally destroyed— is extraordinaiy. For 
eight and ten years together, wheat has been grown without 
manure and without alternation of crops, the produce being 
thirty or forty bushels per annum'; the grain also being of the 
finest quality, as evinced by the high price it commands when- 
ever brought, as it sometimes is, to the London market. Sixty 
bushels of maize is by no means uncommon, though this grain 
rapidly exhausts the land. In the cooler portions of the 
colony, potatoes thrive equally well, yielding four or five tons 
per acre ; and no less than ten tons of onions have been raised 
on the same space. Barley thrives well, but oats not at all, — 
these being, originally, the products of cold European climates, 
do not become acclimatiBed. Fruits of all kinds — except the 
ftPplC) gooseberry, and currant — are abundant and excellent; 
comprising all the European, and most of the tropical hor- 
ticultural delicacies. All these have been introduced by the 
colonists, for Australia itself does not produce a smgle fruit 
worthy of the name. 

• The vine grows to great perfection, and large sums have 
been expended in procuring sJmost every kind that is known 
in Europe. The Botanic Garden has, for years, maintained a 
large plantation of cuttings, which have been freely distributed 
to every part of the colony, and as liberally to other colonies. 
The consequence is, that New South Wales is rapidly becoming 
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a great wine country, producing an article which may vie with 
the ordinary produce of European wine countries, and which ia 
vastly superior to the majority of the trash which is sold in 
England under the name of wine. Several associations have 
been formed for the purpose of extending the wine manu- 
facture, amongst which the Hunter River Vineyard Asso- 
ciation is the most prominent. Wines of excellent character 
have abready reached England, and when social industry shall 
have somewhat recovered from the shock sustained by it, in 
consequence of the gold discovery, the growth of wine for 
the European market will become one of the staples of the 
oolony. 

At present, however, the chief crops grown are wheat, maize^ 
barley, and potatoes. Garden vegetables of all kinds are pro* 
duced luxuriantly, and are very cheap in the towns. Green 
peas are always in season, winter and summer. The seed time 
for wheat is from the beginning of March to the end of June,— 
the harvest is from November to January. Reaping is effected 
by cutting the ears from the straw sufficiently low to secure the 
whole of them ; the straw being considered of no value, as 
manure is never used, except for garden and orchard pur- 
poses. Maize, grown chiefly for feeding horses — one of which 
almost everyone possesses — ^is sown in October and November, 
and reaped in May and June ; afler which the land may be 
eown with wheat, so as to obtain two crops in one year. Bar- 
ley is sown in June as well as oats, for the purpose of being cut 
green, as a substitute for hay, for which purpose green barley 
is also used. Potatoes may be planted at any time of the year» 
April, May, June, December, and January, being the best 
periods. Turnips, onions, and peas, may also be sown at any 
time of the year. In the north, sweet potatoes, yams, arrow- 
root, cotton, and New Zealand flax, are also beginning to be 
cultivated. The cultivation of the latter valuable article is re- 
markable. In New Zealand itself, it is the weed of the conn- 
try, and it would be difficult to find, from one end of the islands 
to the other, a spot— the actual forest itself excepted— which ia 
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not eorered with it. Yet there the article is comparatively 
neglected, whilst the inhabitants of the northern portion of New 
South Wales deem it worthy of cultivation. Ploughing is 
eflfeeted chiefly by buUocksi and the ploughs are usually wooden 
ones, which are found to answer best amongst the roots which 
remam in the land. Emigrants who take with them — ^as is fre- 
quently done — ^the scientific ploughs which figure at English 
shows, are pretty sure to be laughed at, in addition to the loss 
of the money expended. 

Clearing is in general effected, where a permanent farm is 
being created, by digging round the roots of the trees, and cut- 
ting them so that the tree may fall, when the timber is burned 
on the ground. Squatters, whose tenure of the land is not per- 
manent, content themselves with cutting off the trees about » 
yard from the ground, and then burning the &llen timber. 
The timber, fiirther than for the purpose of erecting the neces- 
sary buildings and fences, is of no value whatever. Fences are 
constructed by morticing split rails into upright posts ; the wood 
nsed is stringy bark, iron bark, gum, and forest oak. 
*- The immigrant desirous of obtaining land in New South 
Wales may do so in two ways : — ^First, by private purchase* 
cleared or uncleared. Secondly, by Crovemment auction. The 
first, in the present condition of the colony, is unquestionably 
the best mode, and cleared farms may be obtained at very 
moderate rates, firequently at considerably less sums than they 
could b^ purchased for from the Government, and cleared 
afterwards. Now that everyone is abandoning their farms for 
the gold diggings, these may be got for less even than the 
Government upset price. 

If the emigrant intend to purchase land from the Gtivem- 
ment, he miut apply at the Surveypr-Generars ofilce, where he 
will be informed as to what lands are unappropriated. He then 
Tints any locality which may suit him, and having found a spot 
to his mind, he may make application to the Government for 
the same to be put up for sale at tibe mininm m price of itoenty 
MUmffs per acre. If he be newly arrived, this will be done in 
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« month ; if he has heen some time in the colony, it will be 
three months before it is bronght to auction. His difficulties 
now begin. If he has made his selection near some one who, 
for reasons of his own, is not anxious for a neighbour, he will be 
opposed at the sale, and his land be run up to a price fiir be« 
yond its value. If this be not the case, in all probability the 
survey of the land will not have been completed within the 
period, and delay will take place on that account. Supposing 
that neither of these circumstances happen, the intending pur- 
chaser has another difficulty in a number of vagabonds, who 
infest the sale room for the purpose of extorting a douceur from 
the purchaser, in order to bay off their opposition, though they 
have not the least intention of buying the land. K he do not 
eatisfy them, they will run up the price in the same way that a 
London broker does in auction rooms when he sees a person 
buying on his own account. This, in Sydney, is penal ; but 
although a few convictions of fraudulent opposition have taken 
place, the system is in full force. One of these convictions was 
that of a man who, at the time, was one of the most reputedly 
wealthy merchants of the city, but who had stooped to this 
method of turning an honest penny at the expense of an emi- 
grant. The intending emigrant will, after this exposition, agree 
with us that the less he has to do with Grovernment sales the 
better ; indeed, from the system pursued, and from the ridicu'- 
lously high price of one pound per acre for land, the best of 
which has been picked years ago, the Grovernment has contrived 
to bring the land-fund to a very low ebb. 

If it be known that the newly -arrived emigrant have any 
money with which he desires to commence farming, and the 
more so i^ as is often the case, he have a letter of introduction 
to a landowner, he is pretty certain to take land on a clearing 
lease. The mere fact of delivering a letter of introduction in 
Sydney, would be considered tantamount to his being simple 
enough for anything, and he really runs a fair chance of being 
done, as he certainly will be if he take the advice offered to him 
on any terms A lease of a small cleared farm, on very 
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tt)6derate tenns, might bd taken with advantage, on the prin- 
ciple of considering it so mnoh money and time thrown away 
for the sake of a few years* agricultural experience; but unless 
in this way, and fbr this reason, let him not listen for a moment 
to a recommendation to take land on clearing lease : the resoH, 
as he will find when too late, wonld amount to a robbery of his 
time and means, with the certainty of a lawsuit to clear out the 
little he might have left at its expiration. 

The remaining mode of occupying land in New South 
Wales is to '* squat,** i. e. to lease a large tract from the Go* 
remment fbr purposes purely pastoral, no attention whatever 
being paid to agriculture further than is necessary for house- 
hold purpoises. This requires capital to begin with, unless the 
intending squatter engage himself for a fbw years to another 
fbllowing the same pursuit, with whom he may gain both ex- 
perience and credit. The present time is highly Ikvourable for 
ctrnimendng a sheep-fiirm. In consequence of the universal 
rush to the diggings, and the consequent deficiency of labour, 
•* unbroken stock" may be bought for a trifle, and if the in- 
tending squatter do not encumber himself with more than he 
can at first manage with the aid of a couple of stockmen, he 
would be in a fkir way of making a fortune when the gold 
ibver has in some degree subsided, as it will in a year or two, 
f^om the vast influx of people to the mines be3rond what can 
work at them profitably. That a reaction will take place in 
Kew South Wales especially, is certain, and that reaction will 
be in favour of the squatter who quietly waits for it. 

A thousand pounds would, at the present time, lay the 
ibundati<m of a*fbrtune, provided the possessor made up his 
mind not to be tempted to the diggings. The first step would 
be to put it in the bank at landing, then to start at once for the 
out-stations. There would be at this time little difficulty in 
buying a run with its stock for a little money : should means 
be wanting, go and look out for a run for yourself, and having 
found one to your purpose, so situated that stock can be readily 
«ft upon it, apply to the eommissiotter of Crown lands for a 
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for six months. After this you "will be required to pay an 
annual sum of 10^ for your license from the first of July in 
every year ; this will secure you an estate of eome score of 
square miles, till the Ooyemment wishes to sell it, which wSi 
scarcely be in your time. Water, pasturage, Ice. must depend 
on your own judgment. In addition to the Hoense, you wi& 
have to pay a half-yearly tax on all the stock at your 
station, viz,, a halfpenny a head for sheep, three halfpence Ibr 
cattle, and threepence for horses. 

Care must be taken not to give the boimdaries of the run on 
too extensive a scale, but rather so to lay it out that it shall have 
additional outlying land which will be of no use to any one but 
yourself. The 10^. per aere lieense is calculated on 4,000 
sheep, or equivalent number of cattle, at the rate of 27. lOs. per 
thousand. Before you get' your license, the capabilities of the 
run will be valued by a person appointed by the Grovemment,. 
and another appointed by yourself, as to the number of sheep 
or cattle it is capable of supporting ; and if this exceed 4,000, 
you will have to pay 2L 10s. extra for every tiiousand, though 
you have them not, which the run is adjudged to carry. 

This will give you a right to the run, and also to the pre- 
emption of it, should you desire it, in preference to any other 
person. You may also purchase, at any time during your 
occupancy, a hundred and sixty acres, at not less than a pound 
an acre, yourself paying the expenses of the survey. If double 
this quantity be purchased, the Government bears the expense. 

It is not our object to enter further into the complicated 
regulations relative to land in Kew South Wales, as this is 
not the object of the English reader, and the emigrant will 
obtain every particular at the offices of the Government on 
his arrival in the colony. Enough has been said for all prac- 
tical purposes. We may, however, mention that an important 
alteration has taken place in reference to the quantity of land 
put up to sale, to suit persons cf small capital, who can now 
purchase country land in lots of thirty acres, and that la 
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the viciiiity of towns in still smaller quantities. Squatten 
may now also take leases of their runs for a term of jears^ 
with a claim, at the expiration of the term, for unexhausted 
improyements ; so that, as far as is practicable, the squatter has 
something like a permanent interest in his run, and, as we 
have before stated, has the right of pre-emption at the lowest 
minimum price of the portion which he may have improved. 

Coal mines are numerous in New South Wales. As we 
have before stated, those in the neighourhood of the Hunter 
River have been long and extensively worked. The Moreton , 
Bay district, and the country still further to the northward, 
contains inexhaustible supplies of coal, so that the primary 
element in industrial wealth is abundant, as are minerals of 
every description from iron to gold. Of the copper mines 
it is unnecessary to speak, though those of New South Wales 
are numerous and iiighly productive. But the colony of 
South Australia is pre-eminently the region of copper, the 
Burra Burra mines being without a rival in the known* world. 
The all-absorbing pursuit of gold, will, however, render the 
search after baser metals insignificant for many years. 

The convict system ceased in New South Wales in 1839; 
but " exiles,** as they were termed, •*. e. men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. The total 
number transported to Sydney, from the commencement of 
the colony, was 54,583 — 47,092 males, and 7,491 females. All 
are now free. 

The settlers of Moreton Bay have, however, petitioned in 
&vour of transportation. This is owing to two causes — ^the 
scarcity of labour, and the ferocious character of the native 
tribes, which renders the life of a stockman insecure from the 
paucity of stockmen. The Government now protects the 
blacks to the utmost, and thit renders them more insolent. 
They are quite aware of the extent of the Grovernment pro- 
lection, and will taunt a stockman that he dare not shoot them, 
test he should be hung, whJst they will wait an opportunity 
to spear hinu 
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The convict system of England has been the bane of the 
southern colonies, at the same time that it has mainly con* 
tribnted to raise them to their present position. It has been 
at once the blot upon the escutcheon of tiie mother-country, 
and the source of much of her commerce. In America, as in 
Australia, it laid the foundation of an enterprising nation ; for, 
whatever may be his other faults, the thief is invariably a 
more enterprising man than the generality of his more honest 
neighbours, when he is placed in a position in which he needs 
not, or dares not, steal any more. Both countries have 
furnished abundant proofs of this, and both have imbibed, 
together with their enterprise, a spirit of disaffection towards 
the country from which their enterprise sprang, but which 
turned it, though involuntarily, to such an account. As it 
was in America, so, in all probability, and at no distant date, 
it will be in Australia. In Australia there is, however, one 
point for congratulation. By our convict system in America 
we originated the slave-trade, thus leaving a bitter curse to a 
young nation^ after it had become emancipated from our rule. 
Australia has escaped both the blot and the nuisance, and has 
a career before her in which this drawback to her future 
greatness will form no element. 

Considering the origin of New South Wales society, it is 
almost a wonder that it is not more disjointed than is reaOy 
the case. It has been composed of two elements, the free and 
the freed, or those who have been prisoners, or are descended 
from prisoners. The feelmg has hitherto been, that the free 
look down upon the emancipists, refusing to mingle with 
them on any terms, and the emancipists regard the free ¥dth 
perfect hatred. Between the two, the society of New South 
Wales has a worse name at home than it really deserves. Thia 
will wear off, now that convictism has ceased, and the morals 
of the people are decidedly improving. It is, indeed, a ques^ 
lion, whether the morality of the emancipists is not quite as 
good as that of their aristocratic brethren, who are by na 
means remarkable for keeping the social commandments. £z* 
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eept in the disnjMited scenes of the capital, the conduct of the 
middle and lower daases is all that could be wished. There is 
Ihr less crime amongst them than is preyalent in England. 

It is not our intention to enter further into the general 
statistics of the colony, than may he sufficient to give the 
^igliah reader an idea of its present condition, the past being 
matter of history rather than of inBormation. 

The population of Kew South Wales, inclusive of Fort 
Ffaillip, was in 1846, 189,609. At the kst census m 1851, it 
W«s, exelusiTe of Poft Phillip, 187,243$ so that, notwithstand* 
ing the separation of the fbrmei^ the parent colony had only 
decreased 2,366. In 1821, the wlude population of New South 
Wales was only 29,783, so that in thirty years it has nearly 
lieen quintupled. The periods within which population aboat 
doubled itself; were, in the twelve years from 1821 to 183d f 
in the eight years firom 1828 to 1836; and in the ten years 
tcom 1836 to 1846. The peculation of the counties, accord* 
ing to the last casus, we have given under their respective 
heads. 

Th« general revenue in 1850 was 277)793^; the Crown 
tevttiue, 123,343/. ; deigy and school estates, 4^460/. Totals 
405,598/. The Crown revenue here spokai of arises from 
land and its contingencies. 

la 1850, the number of horses in the settled districts was 
74^800 f beyond the seUled districts, 36|40a Total, 111,200. 
The increase in New South Wales, exclnave of Fort Phillip, 
head been in seven years, 54,879 ; or 98 per cent 

^e number of homed eattlo in the settled districts was 
444^600; beyond the settled districts, 915,500. Total, 1,360,100. 
In 1850, there was a decrease of 103^600^ arising &oai the 
sstensive boiling down for the purposes of tallow. 

In 1850, the number of sheep in the settled districts was 
2,137,000; beyond the seUled districts, 4,889,000. Total, 
7,026,000. As we have before stated, for reasons there given^ 
Ihis estmiate, though official, is much under the reality. 

The ratio of sheep and cattle to the popttlation, including 
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6acli penon. 

As Port Phillip hw been 80 re<^Qtly leparAted from Nqw 
South Wales, and as the separate returns of nBitheir coloi^ 
are yet complete, it will not he giving a just idea of the colony 
generally, unless we view them as they recently were-*oom« 
bined. la 18^, the population of both proyinces was 129,000 1 
in 1850, it was S65,000, or more than double, Tn 1841, th^ 
Talue of tho ezpor«» was 1,023,000/. ; in 1850, it was 2,400,000/, 
again more than double. In 1841, the quantity of wool e:(« 
ported was 8,000>000 lbs. i in 1850, it waa 32,000,000 lbs,, oi? 
four-fold. In 1843, the export of tallow was under 6»000 cwt* ; 
in 1850, it was 218,000 cwt. In 1843, the number of horses 
in both colonies was 62,000; in 1850, it was 132,900. In 1843» 
the number of homed cattle was l,O17iO0O$ in 1850, it wasi 
1,739,000. In 1843, the number of sheep was 5,000,000; in 
1850, it was in both colonies between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000,.. 

The above are all the statistics which the general reader can 
require, or that we think necessary to give, our space being re** 
quired £>r more interesting matter. Our deduction from tb^ 
above — considering the short period of the colony's e;qstencef 
and the still brie&r period in which it has arisen to its present 
importance— is, that were there not an ounce of gold in Aus- 
tralia, a country capable of effecting such wonders must he 
amongst the finest in the world, so that those who would 
not encounter the disagreeables of gold hunting, have no where 
on the earth*s surface a better prospect before them of attuning 
that degree of comfort and independence which the state of 
society at home forbids to the mass of persons forming that 
society. 

Let them compare this for a moment with the other El 
Dorado of the earth, California. There gold is not a blessing, 
but a curse. It has not yet become so in Australia, nor will it, 
if emigration from the mother country be properly supplied. 
There is a land in which crime in its darkest form is rampant. 
In New South Wales the laws are yet respected, and any dis« 
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order arkiiig from the sudden advent of Mammon can be bat 
temporary. In California neither property nor life is safe, the 
ezecutive government is powerless, the laws are openly defied 
and outraged with impunity ; mobs are allowed to usurp the 
fonctions of judge, jury, and executioner, perpetrating murder 
in the name of public justice. In none of these things does 
Australia resemble California ; and there is a broad dbtinction 
between the political and social constitutions of the two coun» 
tries. California is a republic in its most offensive form, 
and in a disorganized condition. Australia is a British colony. 
In Califomia the sovereignty of the people is more than a 
match for the sovereignty of law and order, having degenerated 
into the worst of despotisms. In Australia the sovereignty of 
the Crown is implicitly acknowledged by a loyal community, 
who have been proof against the seductions of demagogues, 
who, under the cloak of religion, have sought to undermine 
that loyalty. In California, the country is a desert, formerly 
thinly peopled with semi-barbarians, but now thickly studded 
with men who have degenerated irom civilization to barbarism* 
In Australia the population, previous to the discovery of gold, 
had risen, in an unprecedentedly short time, to a high com- 
mercial and social position, under a constitutional legblature* 
Her gold mines found her in a safe and orderly position, and 
that position she is in a condition to maintain from her popula- 
tion having been trained, though composed of heterogeneouff 
elements, to obey mild laws, and respect the tribunals of justice. 
Besides which, Califomia has no wealth besides her gold, whilst 
that of Australia, independently of gold, is illimitable. 
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Thb chief industrial staple of Australia is wool. The number 
of sheep throughout the various proyinces is not less than 
20,000,000. It is, therefore, already the greatest wool-produc* 
Ing country on the globe. Not only are the manufkcturers of 
broad cloths and a great variety of ladies' dresses indebted to 
Australia for their raw material, but it has also become an 
essential requisite amongst the manufactures of the continent. 
The wool produced is of the finest description, notwithstanding 
that the sheep are never housed or fed by artificial means, as in 
Saxony, from which the finest descriptions of wool formerly 
came. Spain alone, of European countries, can produce wool 
of like quality under like conditions. The extent of pasture 
land is without limit for any amount of population that can be 
placed upon it. The climate is all that can be desired for the 
purpose, and in no country in the world can so large an amount 
of produce be raised with so little labour. Yet this great staple 
is at this moment in danger from the abandonment of pastoral 
pursuits for the gold diggii^ES. 
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The chief portion of the wool of Australia is produced by 
squatters, of whom we have already spoken. The wealthiest 
men in the colony are not only engaged in the occupation of 
wool growing, but it has produced their wealth, and that of the 
colony generally. We will give a description of the formation 
and general management of a sheep-run. 

The squatter, or settler in the ^ interior, having first pro- 
cured his run, and the license of which we have spoken, as 
entitling him to the sole use of it, and collected his sheep, cattle* 
horses, he commences by hiring men, who slowly drive his 
sheep towards the place of destination, allowing them to &ed 
leisurely as they proceed. A bullock-dray conveys the bag- 
gage of the party, together with a twelve months* provision of 
necessaries, but no superfluities— the principal k&Dg of his un- 
pM^sMii^a being flour, sugar, tea, tobaeco, akop clothings and a 
£sw necessary tools. All that he is likely to require within the 
period at which he takes or sends his wool for shipment at the 
nearest port he must take with him, or go without, for he has 
BO chance of procuring neccGsaries as he wants them. Amongit 
the things which he does »ot take is mohey ; were he known to 
possess any of this, he would assuredly be visited by a gang of 
bushrangers, who would speedily ease him of his superfluous 
cash. Should he require money in the bush, he has recoozae 
to an order on his Sydney or other agent, with whom he has 
made a previous arrangement; and these orders, frequently 
given for very trifling anuaa, form the bush currency, to the no 
small profit of the agent, who requires to be advised of all 
drafts upon him, not a few of which are lost or destroyed, but 
fbr which the squatter has nevertheless to pay, the agent never 
advising him of that part of the transaction. 

We will su^ose the party encamped fbr the first night. A 
fire is lighted, and tea is made— not o£ba the fiishion <if 
£ng^h drawing-rooms, but by putting the tea and sugar 
together in an iron pot, and boiling them. There are no 
muffins, but instead ^' damper,** or flour mixed with water, and 
baked in the ashes. This is the bushman*s bread, and though 
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noi orer-polataUe «t first, like o«t-ctkes aad nmilar com- 
estibles at home, it becomes palatable by use. The cattle baye 
of coarse been attended to^ and those who are not on the watch 
betake themseWes to slumber on the softest ground they caa 
find, that under the bullock-dray being generally preferred. 
Sometimes, in the eyent of rain, forked upright sticks are set 
up against each other^ upon which rest sheets of bark or boughs 
of trees^ which shut off the rain and keep the de^ing-plaoe 
tolerably dry. After a sound nap, without any risk of taking 
cold, as an EngHsfa reader may suppose, the party is up before 
sunrise, fi>r if not, the sheep and cattle will be, and give no small 
trouble in collecting. The services of the iron pot are again 
put in requisition^ and break&st is made— the Tariaticm &om 
the last meal being tea and damper instead of damper and tea, 
¥ery little other Tariation being known in the bush, with the 
exception of mutton, which is plentiful enough, but it is <<m- 
j€mr9 muitony unless a stray kangaroo can be lighted on, when 
the tail is converted into the most delicioua soup in the world. 
Break&st hastily despatdied, the party proceeds, halting at 
mid-day, and again going forward, till tea and damper again 
closes the evening. This routine is followed till the station is 
at last reached. 

The first Uiing afterwards is to select a pkoe fbr the hut» 
which is, or should be, near as good a supply of water aa 
posnble. There are many ways of forming these huts, accord- 
ing to the conveni&ioes at hand, and the skill of the builders — 
logs, mud, bark, wattles, and turl^ being indiscrimately used. 
The stock-yards ^le next commenced, bush-fencing being 
often used for sheep, but strong log-fencing for cattle. A 
garden is the next thing required, and this is succeeded by a 
fern paddocks for the growth of wheat and maize. Ail this 
having been effected, the station is formed. Two huts are, 
liowever, necessary-^Kine for yourself and another for the men. 
The most easily erected are bark huts ; one of these, twenty 
feet long by fourteen feet wide^ occupies scarcely more than two 
days in buildmg, and is waterproof. The bark is not the thin 
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integameiit of Earopean trees, but solid durable material~tii 
inch thick, and as tough as a board. It may be cut ih)m the 
trees in large sheets of fifty or sixty square feet each. The 
mode of building with this, as with every other material, will 
be readily learned in the colony, the stockmen being the best 
architects. 

The furniture of such a dwelling is usually more useful than 
ornamental, the bedstead being the article on which most atten* 
tion is bestowed. This consists f four posts driren into the 
ground at a distance somewhat approaching to the length of 
the occupant, and his predilection for turning over in his 
dreams ; so that a bushman, like a Londoner, always rests on a 
four-post bedstead, the difference being that the posts are 
under instead of over him — ^he will sleep just as soimdly on the 
one as the other. Upon these posts are laid two split rails, 
with a few cross sticks to support the sleeper, and the bed^ 
stead is complete. Chairs grow abundantly in the New South 
Wales forests, as any moderate sized tree cut into two-feet 
lengths will testify. Carpets, sofas, ottomans, easy chairs, 
pianofortes, &c., are considered unnecessary, and their place 
is usually occupied by an iron pot, a frying-pan, a spade, beef- 
cask, bucket, axe, sieve, hand-mill, and weighing machine; 
which, with a few other trifling but highly requisite articles, 
complete the inventory of a bushman*s dwelling. If he be 
wise, he will add a book-shelf, and furnish it, too, to the best of 
his ability, for when alone in the long winter nights he will 
stand much in need of its contents. Such a series of works aa 
those published at a cheap rate in the ** Popular'* and " Rtdlwa^* 
libraries, would be invaluable. The only danger is, that it may 
tempt a visit from bushrangers, these gentry being as notorious 
for their attachment to literature as to plunder of a more avail* 
able description. 

Not that a bushman does not require luxuries, but these are 
as characteristic as is his habitation, and they are mostly 
brought into requisition when travelling. These consist of a 
good saddle, and saddle-bags to match, the latter serving in 
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^bee of portmanteaus, a blanket, great-ooat, match-box, 
poeket-compasB, tin pot vrherein to boil tea, and tea to be 
boiled. A good stock of negrohead tobacco completes the list, 
and this is an universal letter of introduction, entitling him to 
the best of everything everywhere, the best of this being « 
hearty welcome, for the hospitality of bushmen is proverbial. 

It is quite possible that some readers shrink from encoun- 
tering such a state of things, and involuntarily ask themselves, 
Are there no crodiBings to be swept, or chimneys cleansed, in 
London? If, on mature reflection, they really think thus, 
the best thing they can do is to remain at home and philo- 
sophically descend to these or similar avocations. But if they 
reflect, that such a life in a short time leads to independence—^ 
that many of the wealthiest colonists thus began colonial life 
— that such a life may be counterbalanced by the enjoyment 
of health in one of the purest climates on earth, and the 
^uaUy comprehensive enjoyment of seeing wealth, the fore- 
runner of speedy affluence, daily increase whether sleeping or 
waking— they may, after all, think that there is no great 
hardship to be endured. 

We have, however, made the worst of it, purposely so, as 
all works on emigration should do. This is how a bushman 
very often does begin, and always should begin. When the 
drays go down to Sydney with the wool, and the old sheep 
toid cattle are consigned to the boiling-house, their luxuries 
may fairly return with the returning expedition, but not till 
then. In a year or two the dwelling will assume a more sub- 
stantial form— the wool-shed, the bushman*s pride, will be 
erected at a cost of some 500/. The homestead will increase, 
and the land may be purchased ; substantial stock-yards will 
gradually take the place of makeshift ones; but all this only 
out of profits, never out of capitaL People may talk of a 
capital of 5,000/. being necessary to be expended on a stock- 
station before it is occupiable— do not believe them; some of 
the largest stock-stations in New South Wales have been 
Ibrmed originally with less than that number of shillings. 
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Pmd e nce and iadnstrf lits done all tiie vest, and will do it 
agauu From the increase of sheep, the sale of wool, the fat 
wethers and cattibe, and the unpossibility of spending money 
in the biiah, the squatter most hecome wealthy in sjMte of 
himself. But he must attend diligently to his own interests, 
or his men will yery soon beooDoe neglig^t of them, and all 
will go wrong. His only companion will be his horse, and 
the eompsnionship should be inseparable, ^Eoept when sleep- 
ing. His eye on every movement will do as much as his 
capitaL TMs will be his amuaement ; for without constant 
oeeapation his time will hang heavily <m his hands; and shut 
out, as he will be, from society, wifthent oeec^aiioii he will 
be miserable. He h$B only one stambling-block to avoid, and 
that is, if he go with his wool and his cattie to Sydney, notto 
spend the whole of hisyear's profits in dise^tion, as is done 
in one-half of the instances in which men take th^r own 
piodttoe to market, aqoatters being as proverbial as sailors far 
getting their money like hoxsea and spending it like asses. The 
most pst>spen>iis amaiag the sqnatten neT«r go near Sydney 
for years, remaining at their stations tiU tlicdr habits of iq- 
diistiy and teroperaxioe--the latter a habit, perforce, where 
nothing stronger than tea is to be obtained — become fixed. 
They are then safe, and, though stationary, are going at a 
rapid pace on the high road to wealth, and consequently 
influence. Any young man, with moderate capital at the out- 
set, may thus return home to spend his prime of life in 
independence. Pew, however, will be inclined so to do. 
England, with its artificial and heartless society, is juot the 
last place in the world that a herdsman would wish to retire 
lo. His early associations are broken up, and tire only real 
tie left, the desire of mingling his bones with ihose of hkt 
forefathers in the village churchyard, will hardly be powerful 
enough to detach him from his adopted country. 

We will next lay before the reader a concise account of the 
management of flocks ; and by the term flock he must un- 
derstand the number placed in diarge of one diepherd. A 
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Btation is generally composed of more tban one lloek, tiioa^ it 
is not considered good farming to baye more than two at the 
same station. Two can be managed by two sbepherds and ^ 
watcbman, wbo in tbe day-time acts as bnt-keeper, and is 
responsible fbr the safety of both flocks at night. 

The nnmber of a ilodc varies ftom 500 to 700, according to 
tbe pastnrage on tbe run. It is not well to have too many, as 
tbe sheep wonid have to travel a great distance fbr thar food, 
and would tbns increase the risk of loss, besides being under 
less easy controL The flock is daily driven out of the stock- 
yard to feed, and brongbt home every night, when the shep- 
herd bands them over to tbe watchman, who sleeps in a 
wooden box near the folds. This precaution is necessary to 
prevent tbe attacks of native dogs. In the day-timse, it is the 
duty of tbe watchman to keep the yards scnipnlonsly dean ; 
or, if hnrdles are used, to shift them daily. Each nhepherd 
has a dog, as has also each watchman; though some stock- 
farmers will not permit dogs to be kept at all, the shepherds 
trusting to tbe dogs, which harass the sheep, and prevent their 
feeding properly. 

If two stationjs are placed in the same run, the distanoe 
between them is seven or eight miles, so as to allow them to 
fbed in a circuit of three miles round each station without the 
flocks mingling. Three acres to the sheep is generally con- 
mdered tbe average capability of the run, or 213 sheep to the 
square mile. The sheep will breed all the year round, but it is 
considered bad flirming to allow more tban one crop of lambs 
per year, as two injure the ewes, and the lambs are sickly, 
neither is the fleece so heavy. The proportion of rams to ewes 
is from ten to twelve per flock ; they remain with the flock 
about six weeks, and afterwards run with the wethers, at a 
station apart from tbe breeding station. One thousand wethers 
may be kept in a flock. 

There are two lambing seasons, tbe first in March and April, 
tbe second in September and October. The latter is preferred 
as to season, but the April lambs have the advantage of a good 
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Ileeoe by the end of the year. The lambing season is a busy 
time with the shepherd, and is a test of his skill and vigilance, 
no small difficulty being sometimes encountered in getting ewes 
to take to thdr lambs, a considerable inducement thereto being 
to rub the lambs with salt, of which sheep are fond. It is 
common to allow a premium to those shepherds who rear the 
most lambs. From eighty to ninety lambs reared from every 
hundred ewes is considered creditable to the shepherd. The 
number of lambs reared sometimes, though seldom, equals the 
number of the sheep. The lambs are weaned at from five to 
iiz months old, all the males of several flocks being put to- 
gether to form a wether flock, and all the females to form a 
ibture breeding flock. The ewes breed at eighteen months old. 
Shearing time is in November. The sheep are first washed, 
and then left for three or four days to dry, and to permit the 
grease to rise from the animaPs body into the wool, thus giving 
it weight and softness. After washing, care must be taken not 
to pasture the sheep on unclean ground, as the wool would be 
injured in consequence. Shearing is performed in large sheds, 
which keep out both rain and heat. One man will shear three 
Bcore per day, at the rate of two or three shillings per score, 
with his board. Shearing is a separate occupation, men travel' 
ling from station to station for the purpose. As the fleeces are 
detached from the sheep, they are pressed into bales, as they 
arrive in England. Each bale contains about 100 fleeces, or 
250 lbs. of wool. The wool-pack is placed empty in a strong 
box, and the fleeces are trampled down as closely as possible as 
they are put into the pack. 

The next step is to convey the wool to market ; this is done 
in bullock drays, which will convey from fifteen to twenty 
bales each. On arriying at Sydney, the bullocks are slaugh- 
tered, and the drays sold, with the exception of those necessary 
to carry back the next year's supplies. 

It would be impossible to give, in the present condition of the 
colony, anything like a correct idea of the rate of wages. At 
present, the wages of shepherds are such as would preclude 
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eonnderablj raised. This, however, eannot last : the balonee of 
labour will ere long be restored, ftom the immense rush of m«ti 
from all the neighbouring colonies to the gold nuoes. The 
unsuccessful there will be glad to letum to their old oecupa* 
tions, and a temporary inconvenience wiU, perb^, be aU that 
will be felt In ordinary times, the wages of the shepherd are 
from 18/. to 22/. From 2^/. to SSL have, however, been fre- 
quently given, and this is ^elusive of rations^ vis., 1 Olbs. of beef 
or mutton, 10 lbs. of flour, 2 lbs. of sugar, quarter of a pQund ' 
of tea, with sufficient salt. This is the weekly allowance to tba 
men. In addition to which, they have generally the use of a 
milch cow, and it is their own fault if they have not a gardea 
and poultry. Agricultural labourers in England may judge of. 
the condition of Australian shepherds in comparison with their 
own at home, where the Dorsetshire or Buckinghamshire 
labourer has to keep himself and family on seven shillings a 
week. Many New South Wales shepherds are also small 
stockholders. They have every opportunity of saving their 
wages, and many avail themselves of it, investing these in 
sheep, to become eventually flocks of their own. Any indus- 
trious and intelligent young man may, if he please, become in 
time a flockmaster, even if he did not land with a shilling in 
his pocket The process is a certain one, which nothing but his 
death, or neglect of his own interests, can stop, and the fleld for 
his exertions is illimitable. 

The wool is the flrst profit of the farm, and fetches in the 
Sydney market from 1«. to Is. Sd, per lb. according to quality, 
always meeting with immediate sale, or rather with immediate 
competition amongst the merchants to get it. The next profit 
is the sale of the old ewes and the wethers to the butcher, or 
for boiling down for the sake of the tallow. Old ewe^, like 
wethers, are kept in a separate flock, and soon fatten, if not 
permitted to breed. Wethers are generally sold at three year^ 
old, but are sometimes kept till four years old for the purpose! 

id the butchcTt the meat being better, and the wool will paj 

' • • ■ .* 
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for the extra year*8 keep. The average weight of the carcass 
is ahout sixty pounds, and the ralue of each sheep, though 
this varies, is from seven to nine shillings. 

We come now to the boiling-down process. About ten years 
ago, during a monetary panic in the colony, the price of sheep 
fell to a ruinous extent; so much so, that they were actually sold 
for a shilling a head in Sydney, and for sixpence a head on the 
station, the owner of which was in the insolvent court. In this 
dilemma— for the rain of the stock-farmers was universal, and 
for the most part brought on by extravagance and reckless 
speculation in land — it occurred to some who saw farther 
ahead than their neighbours, that England imported large 
quantities of iallow from Russia and other countries, and why 
^should she not from New South Wales ? 

The hint was acted on, and in a few weeks the price of sheep 
had risen considerably. It was placed beyond doubt that the 
value of sheep could not again fall lower than the value of 
their tallow, minus the expense of extracting it, viz., about 6d. 
per head for sheep, and 5s, a head for cattle, which is consider- 
ably less than the value of the skins, hides, and lean parts of 
the animal. In some boiling-down establishments, the tongue 
and hide of a bullock will be taken as payment for boiiingy 
thus leaving to the farmer all the tallow of his sheep, and the 
tallow and lean part of his cattle. It was thus that the now 
extensive tallow trade of Australia arose. 

iNow, sheep and oxen are boiled down by thousands for the 
sake of their tallow, bones, wool, and skins ; the refuse feeds an 
immense number of pigs, and the legs of sheep and bullocks are 
sold at a penny per pound. The rounds of bullocks are often 
salted, and the legs of sheep converted into mutton hams. Of 
late years, a considerable quantity of the lean meat is preserved 
in hermetically-sealed canisters, when it will keep good for 
years, and is thus used as fresh provisions at sea. This has 
now become a regular article of export to England, so that 
little is now wasted, as was formerly the case, from a deficiency 
«f months in the colony to eat the meat produced. liCt the 
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half-starved labourer at home, who can get no meat to eat 
ponder over this state of things in Australia. 

The boiling-houses^are necessarily placed at some distance 
from the towns, not only from their offensive smell, but from 
their repulsiveness to sight, large herds of animals being 
slaughtered with incredible celerity, chopped up, and thrown 
into the boilers with their flesh yet quivering. When in 
the coppers, the tallow floats on the surface, and is drawn off 
by a hose into the casks, in which, when cool, it is ready for 
shipment. The gelatine of the meat runs to waste ; it was at 
one time made into cakes, and sent to England, but there is a 
prejudice here against it, and the speculation did not succeed^ 
though it is a well-known fact that the tavern-keepers and 
confectioners of London use a fine kind of glue to thicken • 
their rich soups, ox-tail soup being thus for the most part 
made from ox-hides in Bermondsey. The rich gelatine of 
the Australian cattle was not, however, so much esteemed by 
them as the Bermondsey glue, which continues to delight the 
palates of soup consumers as heretofore, though those con-*- 
sumers little suspect what they are eating. A cubic inch of 
New South Wale» gelatine, which will keep good for year% 
makes a pint of strong gravy, or mixed with flour and oat- 
meal, a quart of strong nutritious soup. Such an article of 
food, it might have been thought, would be invaluable in 
England, its cost being trifling, but English prfjudice stacks 
to tiie Bermondsey glue in preference. There is no accounting 
for taste— English taste at any rate. 

In 1849, there were boiled down in New South Wales, 
165,701 sheep, and 33,097 head of cattle, producing 60,841 cwt. 
of tallow. Cattle only pay for boiling when they are under 
two pounds per head, but when they come to Sydney with the 
wool-drays, they are boiled as a matter of course, as it it 
not worth while to drive them back to the runs. The tallow 
of a sheep, at the present London prices, yields 6$, per head, 
after all expenses are paid ; that of a bullock, averaging twa 
hundredweight, will produce upwards of 3^ in Sydney, 8» 
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tint boiiing-down has become a safe fipeeuktion, whUgt the 
price of stock to the butcher caa never become less than its 
value, when converted into tallow^ skins, bones, gelatine, 
and nmtton hams, equal in flavour to Yorkshire ones. The 
Cynese, who are great epicureans in their way, are much 
attached to the mutton hams of Australia. 

Tbe diseases of Australian sheep are scab and catarxh, the 
latter a species of influenza, fearfully fatal and rapid in its 
pragcess. The best remedy is at once to kill and bum the 
diseased animal, or the contagion will rapidly spread. The best 
prevention is change of pasture. 

It is difficult to say what the price of sheep would be on the 
arrival of the emigrant in Australia ; but from what has been 
stated, it could not be under their boUing-down value. Let 
«8 suppose that at the stations they may be bought at seven 
■hilUi^ a head, and this will probably be not far from the 
Biazkf and we will make a calculation as to bow a person of 
moderate capital may invest it in sheep without either buying 
land or becoming a squatter, as we hinted in our flrst chapter ; 
aU that is necessary being, that he should make an arrangement 
with a respectable stock*farmer. 

We will suppose an agreement to have beem made that the 
stodcfaolder shall receive the sheep of the new comer on haive*^ 
-^t, <• half the increase of the flock, and half the wool. Sup- 
pose a flock of 600 to be purchased; these, at 7<. a bead, will 
eoat.210/. At die end of the year the stockholder will deliver 
300 fleeces in Sydney, weighing 750 Iha, which, at only Is. 
par lb., would isalize 371 lOs., or nearly 19 per cent in cash 
en the outlay. In additiea to this, the 6#0 ewes will have 
sewed at least. 100 lambs, of whioh aso wiU hme to be added 
to the original flock of 600, snaking 350. In the next year, 
your proportioD of theiveol will be 495 fleeces, weighing 1,062 
Ifcf., whidi, at Is. per Ib^ gi^es aseoond year'aineome of 53/., or 
96 per eent on the ongmal onthiy* Yrar ahase^of the increaoe 
vSl have bvonght yonr flook to coanderablj^ mose than 1,000^ 
Mdooff imy daqpe aUoownoe for death and caanaltifli «f all 
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kinds; so thst the valac cxf the flock has ahreadj inereased to 
950^. Before the eloee of the tbiid year, the lambs will have 
hegim to breed, and before the close of the fourth, the number 
of the flock will be over 2,000, the value being 700/., and the 
income from 1,000 fleeces, weighir^ 2,500 lbs., 125/. The 
reader can go on with his calculation; but by this time he 
would be ready for a station of his own, with abundant expe- 
rience wh^ewith to conduct it, and instead of kaivea he would 
BOW get the whole proceeds. What these would amount to he 
can calculate for himself. It is somewhat questsonable whether 
gold-finding would have paid him better, or more satisfactorily. 

We might go on vrith the subject of ^eep-fknuiHg ad infinkumy 
but enough has been said for all practical purposes which the 
intending emigrant can require. We will now proceed to the 
oognate subject of cattle^&rming. 

The occupation of a cattle-grazier is no child*s play. That <yf 
a sheep-&rmer is easy in comparison. He must be a flrst^rattt 
equestrian, or trust to those who are so. A New South Wales 
stockman would astonish an English steeple-chaser, and surpass 
im fbats of horsemaissihip anything v^ich an E)sglish rider 
would attempt ; for in addition to the objects under foot to be 
leaped over, as trees^ great chasms in the earth, apparently 
without bottom, and similar obstacles without end, all pre** 
viously unknown, and suddenly come upon, the rider has to 
keep an equally sharp look-out tat the safety of his brains^ 
which are often in momentary risk of being dashed out 
by the projecting^ branches of trees. This double dan^r 
renders the New South Wales stockmen the finest horsemen 
in the world, exceeding in reality all that we read of the 
Ibats of Arab horsemen in the romances of travelkrs. As, 
in a cattle chase the horseman has no time fbr thought, he 
usually trusts to his horse to avmd the dangers beneath his feet, 
whilst he looks out for those over his own head. If he thwart 
his horse, or otherwise course Imn, woe be to both horse and 
rider. But if the horse be not thwarted, and understand his- 
iKisinesS) in which hr )elights ri much as does aa EngSeh 
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hunter, he will perform everything required, and brmg his 
rider safely through. There is only one point in which the 
cattle-hunter will have to exercise his discretion independently 
of his horse, and that is when discretion becomes the better part 
of valour ; in other words, when the cattle he is pursuing at a 
racing pace turn round and pursue him at an equally rapid 
pace. Then an inglorious flight is the only alternative, and if 
this be not promptly conceived and executed, it will not be 
long before his horse is ripped up, and himself placed not on 
the horns of a dilemma, but upon those of an old bull, when he 
may think himself lucky if he sustain no farther damage than 
being deposited among the branches over his head. New South 
Wales cattle never pay the slightest respect to their owners. 

It will thus be seen that although sheep-farming might be 
conducted, as the poets figure-r-with a crook decorated with 
flowers— cattle-farming is a very different affair, and these 
cattle hunts require to be followed two or three times in every 
year for the purposes of inspection and branding, when they are 
again dismissed to their runs. The horses selected are usually 
old, as well in cunning as in years. None but riders thoroughly 
accustomed to their work should engage in cattle-hunting or 
collecting, though the sport is infinitely more exhilarating than 
a fox-hunt; but without experience it is highly dangerous* 
The muster is thus conducted. The grazier sends lor his 
neighbours, who repair at the summons to his station, expect- 
ing similar aid from him in return. The horses, say a dozen, 
are all saddled, each rider being armed with a stock-whip, the 
handle of which is about a foot long, and the thong twelve or 
fourteen feet. With this fearful whip an experienced hand can 
cut a piece clean out from the skin and flesh of a bullock, and 
the crack of the whip can be heard for miles. All being now 
mounted, not in red jackets, but in shirt, trousero, boots, and 
spurs, they set out for x the run, accompanied by a few dogs, 
having arranged each to take a particular direction converging 
.to an appointed place of rendezvous. 

No sooner have they separated on their different errands^ 
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than tbd cracking of the dreaded whip resounds through the 
forest in all directions; the frightened cattle — the old ones 
Amongst whom know by experience what is coming — hasten 
with alacrity to their usual camping-place, the stockman in full 
speed after them, heading them, if necessary, and driving them 
towards the appointed rendezyous ; the others, who have been 
similarly engaged, have their charge also bearing down on the 
same spot, where most of the cattle on the run are ultimately 
collected, and the journey towards 4be stock-yard is com« 
menced. 

And now commences the sport in earnest. The mob of 
cattle is in a state of perfect excitement, ready to dash at 
any thing. Not a few of them have already had a taste of the 
dreaded thong, the cracking of which still resounds through the 
air from every direction, accompanied by the shouts of the 
riders. Cows are lowing for their lost calves, and these for 
their mothers ; riyal bulls are furiously menacing each other, 
only again to be reduced to order by the whip ; bullocks are 
bellowing, dogs barking, horses prancing, and altogether the 
scene is one of as pretty confusion as can be imagined. 

Onwards they go, the cattle evidently meditating escape or 
mischief. The front gets into a gallop, which is speedily 
checked by the stockmen, A declivity is before them, an4 
away goes the mob down the hill, stockmen after them at a 
killing pace. Clouds of dust arise, which at a distance 
resemble those of the African deserts moving before the wind. 
The pace increases to a flying one, yet the horses at full speed 
will turn instantly and head back the cattle, performing feats of 
suddenly twisting and turning which with an English horse 
would be considered impossible. 

As the mob approaches the stock-yard, a last desperate 
struggle is made to escape, for the cattle well know that the 
cruel operation of branding is before them. This is all their 
reminiscence of the stock-yard, and having once gone through 
the operation, they are not likely to forget it. The stockmen 
are on the alert, as well as the horses, the latter watching every 
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noTemeiit of (he otttle, and as inttently heading it. The rash 
im made, and again defeated, though with difficulty, and th« 
cattle are at length safely enclosed, bat not beforo the horses 
and riders aro one mass of mnd, arising as much from dost and 
perspiratimi as from any other eanse* 

The branding is ejected in a cruel manner. The animal is 
soosed, and dragged to a part of the stoek-yard near where a 
lai^e fire has been kindled ; he is then imraoveably fixed, and a 
ved-hot iron, the mark of the owner, is placed on his body, and 
there kept till the brand has burned completely through the 
hide, when the beast is loosed, to carry with him the rem^n- 
branoe of his sufferings till the next visit to the stock-yard. 
He is, however, then only a spectator of the sufiferings of others, 
as his own mark is indelible. His repugnance to muster-days 
is scarcely to be wondered at. 

A cattle station, on a remunerative scale, is a more expennve 
sffiur than a sheep station. The stock-yards have to be con- 
structed of stronger mst^wls, and of a more durable character. 
The expenditure before any adequate return is also mueh 
greater. Few people emigrating from Englani, and ineie- 
peiienoed in the management of colonial cafctle, would be likely 
to take upon themselves such a charge at first, whilst any 
iiirtel]%ent person would be fully equal, in a shcHi; time, to 
manage a fiock of sheep. We will, however, give a general 
view of a cattle stalnm. 

The first herd, which is to lay the founda^on of a grazing 
farm, should consist of cattle of all ages — cows, heifers,' bul- 
locks, steerS) and calves, in about equal proportions. If cows 
and heifers alone are bought, three or firar years must elapse 
before the increase of the herd is available, and beasts would 
liave to be bought both for the purposes of drought and food. 
fVom three to five hundred of a mixed herd is considered 
aofficient for a start. A good herd of five hundred would 
cost, say, from 1,200/. to 1,500/. and would require a good bull 
to every fifity cows and heifers. The cost of a superior bull 
would be l(k 
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The ran mnst be carefully selected. It is a difieult matter 
to remove a herd of cattle to another run, so that the station 
fixed on should have every requisite to ensnre permanency, or 
much loss may ensue should neoesnty arise for removal. Sab- 
8tan<aal stock-yards would become useless, and fresh ones would 
have to be constructed. Besides which, there is great risk in 
removing cattle to a new run, from their propensity to return 
to the old one, which they will do, even for hundreds of miles. 
As they are not housed at night, except at first, there is no 
eheck on this, and the attachment which they manifest to their 
former home is always a difficulty in forming a new station. It 
will not do to increase the difficulty by a second removal. 

The first step is to burn the run ; however luxuriant may be 
the grass, they will not in general eat it; but when burnt, 
they thrive well on that which afterwards s|«ings up. The 
conflagrations thus caused are sometimes very extensive. 
Be^ire the cattle are brought on the run, the stock-yard must 
be ^ectedy as at first it will be necessary to confine them every 
night to prevent their escape. The building of huts, and the 
laying out of gardens and paddocks, must be the seme as in 
forming a sheep station. The requisite necessaries are also 
similar ; but all matters of this kind are best learned from ex- 
perience in the colony. 

The chief care requisite, at first, is to render your herd as 
tame as possible, by constantly milking tibem, even if the milk 
is thrown away. The formation of a dairy is not, in outlying 
districts, considered remunerative, except as reducing the cattle 
to better order, and this is a ^eat point gained, as being the 
most efficient method of taming the herd, from their being 
frequently yacded. Cattle in Australia are subject to few 
diseases, the principal one being the black leg, which is easily 
cux«d. 

Horses are another source of profit, and are in universal use. 
Every one can keep his horse, and every one rides. There ii 
also now a considerable demand in India for Australian horses^ 
which are preferred for cavalry purposes, some of these havio^ 
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Cloiely eonnected with the pursuit of sqnattmg is the sub* 
ject of the aborigines of Australia, with whom the stock- 
faarmer will necessarily come in contact. They are termed by 
naturalists Fapuas, and, as a body, they form the most 
nnintelleetual species of the human race. In appearance they 
are in many cases revolting — reminding the European of the 
link between himself and the baboon, whose cunning they 
emulate, without any of the higher attributes which distin- 
guish even savages in other parts of the Southern Hemisphere. 
The m^i have thick prominent lips, sunken eyes, high cheek 
bones, calveless legs, an unsightly protuberant abdomen, and 
club-shaped feet. In youth some of the females are not 
unpleasing in features, but all are distinguished by the same 
shrunken legs, whilst their arms, which seem nothing but skin 
and bone, are like those of the monkey tribe, of disproportionate 
length to the body. All go per^tly naked, except in some 
towns, which they are not permitted to enter in that condition. 
To an European a more disgusting sight can scarcely be 
encountered than these people present: their black skin, 
covered with all kinds of greasy abominations ; long coarse hair 
matted with gum, alter the jfashion of a thrum mop, and 
fVequently stuck with kangaroos* or human teeth; the roof 
shape of their heads, with the sensual ftrmation of the hinder 
part of it ; the mouth of the men, minus the front tooth, 
&c. &c., comMne to impress the beholder, the new comer 
especially, with anything but the philanthropic idea — " Am I 
not a man and a brother ?** a sentiment which till of late years 
the stockmen repudiated by shooting all they came across, or, 
as was often the case, poisoning them by wholesale, so that the 
older settled districts of New South Wales have scarcely any 
left of a former numerous population. Not many years have 
elapsed ^nce a bitter feeling was created throughout the colony 
against the Government for hanging several stockmen who had 
murdered some natives under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
in revenge for the murder of one of their comrades by another 
tribe. To hang a settler for murdering black fellows was 
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regarded as a tyrannical innoyation ; but tbe example has had 
the effect of putting a stop in a great measure to vrbat before 
was considered little more crime than shooting a kangaroo or 
an emu, — though the blacks in general provoked all the hatred 
they met with, and the interference of the law in their favour 
has neither amended their insolence nor their barbarity. 
Nothing can extenuate the barbarity which has in former 
times been shewn to them by the white usurpers of their 
country, but, independently of this, they are a barbarous race, 
deaf alike to the lessons of religbn or civilization, having 
neither the capacity nor the desire to improve their condition, 
whilst industrial example is altogether thrown away upon 
them. Even the missionary has given them up in de- 
tain 

In point oi intellect, or rather the want of it, there is a 
trifling difference in some of the tribes in different parts of the 
country, but they are all from the same stock, and possess in 
common the same attributes, oomlined with treachery and 
ingratitude. They are few in number, and their constant wars, 
and difficulty of living, now that the kangaroo has become 
scarce, as well as the hostilky of the whites, are fast thinning 
even that number. They live on fish, snakes, grubs, gum, 
nootfi, and the sheep they can steal, nothing that will bear 
mastication coming amiss to them. They build no houses, nor 
will they inhabit them if built for them, as was done by a 
philanthropic governor, who concealed his benevolent intention 
till the houses were ready, when, upon taking the tribe to their 
domidles, he was met with laughter, accompanied by the re- 
mark from their ehie^ "Berry good, Massa Gubema, 'pose he 
rain, but no good for black fellow.*' Aa overhanging rook, 
a eave, or in the absence of either, a strip of bark, is all they 
care for in the vay •f shelter. Their only notioiL of a caooe is 
a wide slip of bark, tied toother at eadi end, and stuffed with 
day, and with this they will cross a river. In sooie ^aea 
thc^y wUl, however, now so far imitate the white man's boat, m 
X» hollow oiikt a tree by fiie. They ajDa dexteiaM &dioiaiff% 
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and tlie net, woren by the women, is the only approximation to 
ingenuity. 

Their cutting: implements are of stone, stuck in a cleft stick ; 
their weapons, the spear, upon which they lavish great pains, 
boomerang, waddie, or club, a small stone tomahawk, and a 
bark shield. The spear is a light straight stick, as thick as a 
man*8 finger, and about ten feet long. It is either sharpened 
by tire or barbed with sharks* teeth, and is a formidable weapon 
in their hands, the aim being unerring at fifty yards. It is 
thrown by the woomera or throwing stick, a piece of wood 
two or three feet in length, three inches broad at one end, and 
going off to a point at the other, which has a small hook. 
This is inserted in a hole in the spear, and has the effect of a 
sling, enabling the thrower to send his weapon a hundred yards, 
and woe be to the stockman who encounters it at half that 
distance. 

The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathematicians cannot 
comprehend the law of its action. It is a piece of curved, hard 
wood, in the form nearly of a parabola ; it is from thirty to 
forty inches long, about three inches broad, pointed at both 
ends, the concave part a quarter of an inch thick, and the con* 
vex edge quite sharp. The mode of using it is as singular as is 
the weapon. Ask a black to throw it so that it may fall at his 
feet, and away goes the boomerang for forty yards before him, 
skimming along the surface at three or four feet from the 
ground, when it will suddenly rise into the air for fifty or sixty 
feet, describing a curve, and finally drop at the feet of the 
thrower. During its course it revolves with great rapidity, as 
on a pivot, with a whizzing sound. That so barbarous a people 
should have invented a weapon of this description, which civili* 
ssation never contemplated nor can explain, is a wonder, setting 
the laws of projection at defiance. In the hands of a European, 
even, it is as dangerous to the thrower as to the object aimed at, 
for it may return and strike himself, whilst, in the hands of the 
natiTei it is a most formidable weapon, which strikes without 
the sHghtest idea where the blow comes from ; his assail- 
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ant may be behind a thicket which separates the two, and thus 
the weapon is literally like the Irishman's gun— one which will 
shoot round a corner. The weapon no doubt originated in 
kangaroo hunting, it being necessary that the animal should 
not see his assailant. He is nevertheless struck down with un- 
erring certainty, even though a copse intervene ; the boome- 
rang comes round the comer and breaks his legs. 

The waddie is also formidable, from its size and weight. 
This, like Manton*s pistols, is the weapon of honour, — for the 
black fellow of New South Wales, like his brother savage of 
the Guards or the line, has his own peculiar notions of demand- 
ing satisfaction. The combatants being placed, the party chal- 
lenged holds down his head, so as to present the top portion of 
it to his challenger ; when down comes the waddie, with a blow 
which would crush in the skull of an ox, but has very little 
effect on that of the person struck, from the extraordinary 
thickness of his cranium. The cballeuger now holds down his 
own block in return, and receives the same compliment, and so 
on alternately, till one has his head really broken, or has had 
enough ; when honour is pronounced by the bystanders to be 
satisfied. English gentlemen, whose seconds take care that they 
fight with leadless pistols, might adopt the method of the Aus- 
tralian savage with manifest advantage. There is, at any rate, 
fun in it for the lookers on, and some trifle of danger, but it is 
much to be doubted whether mock English honour would 
endanger its skull by the application of the honest waddie of 
the savage, which would speedily solve the question as to 
whether the combatants of civilization had or had not any 
brains. 

Polygamy is practised among the savages of Australia, and 
the method employed in obtaining a wife would hardly be ap- 
proved of by the sylph of the drawing-room at home. When 
the ardent lover has made choice of his future spouse — generally 
a young woman of another tribe — ^he steals into their encamp* 
ment at night, and having applied the waddie in the before- 
mentioned manner to the poor girFs head till she is perfectly 
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senselessy he drags her off through the bashes, as s %er would 
his prey. A fight with spears and waddies, between the tribes, 
always follows, including a dud between the lover and some 
rehuive of his wife. After a few persons are speared, and 
others hjvve their heads broken, all parties beeome friendly, and 
the loving couple are declared married. 

These savages are cannibals. They have neither religion, 
ibrm, ceremonial, nor idol. They are supemtitioiis to a degree, 
and believe that the white men are re-incamations of their own 
telativee who have died. They bury thdr dead with neatness, 
and have many devices to keep the devil— for they believe in 
him — from running away with the body. Though they will 
labour at times lor the purpose of gratifying a whim, they are 
inveterately idle. They are capital shots, and hunt their prey 
by track and stent, like a foxhound ; hence they are often em* 
ployed by the police after runaway prisoners. Their other 
qualities are not worth enumerating z*- they have, in short, 
every bad one which humanity should not possess, and many of 
windi their coagenec, the baboon, would be asfaamed. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE GOLD FIELDS OP NEW SOUTH WALES. 

First notiftcation of gold discovery— ^nmmerlLill Creek — ^Abererombie Biver— 
Hundredweight of gold — ^Tnron— Geological character — ^Frederick's Valley 
— Exports of gold— Gold localities — ^Enormous mass of gold — ^The Turon— 
Bangonia— AdTantages of machinery — Settlers* letters — ^BelFs Creek-r 
Major's Creek — Aralnen — Ophir — Braidwood — Budawang — Hanging 
Eock, Sec.— How to look for gold— Tests of gold— Gold extraction— Sepa- 
ration of gold — Gold washing — ^Assaying. 

The first official notification of the discovery of gold in Aus^ 
tralia is contained in a despatch from Governor Fitzroy to 
Earl Grey, and bears date May 22nd 1851. In this he 
announces the existence of a gold field to the westward of 
the town of Bathnrst, at a distance of about 150 miles from 
Sydney ; at the same time adding his suspicions that the nature 
and value of the discovery had been exaggerated, and that the 
gold sent for inspection was Californian gold ; notwithstanding 
this, he deemed the accounts sufficiently important to require 
an efficient police^to be placed on the Bathurst road. 

A communication £rom Mr. Stutchbury, the geological 
surveyor, now undeceived his Excellency. On the 19th 
of May that gentleman wrote from Summerhill Creek, that 
gold had been obtained in considerable quantities with no 
better washing instrument than a tin dish, which sufficed 
to procure one and two ounces per day. At the same date 
he reported that 400 persons were hard at work, and that 
the gold existed not only in the creek, but far above its flood 

K 
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line, thus affording evidence of its general existence. The 
camp of the goldfinders was called the city of Ophir, and the 
first puhlic record it had was the following postscript added 
by Mr. Stutchbury, " Excuse this being written in pencil, as 
there is no ink in this city of Ophir/* 

The previous existence of gold among the mountains had 
been long suspected, not only by geologists, but by others wi 
more practical grounds. In 1848, Sir Roderick Murchison had 
come to the conclusion that the whole dividing range contained 
gold, and suggested to Earl Grey the adoption of a system 
which should give encouragement to gold seekers. The Key. 
Mr. Clarke, a local geologist, had also expressed his conviction 
that gold existed in considerable quantities amongst the Blue 
Mountains. 

The practical proofs were, that a shepherd had long been in 
the habit of bringing lumps of gold to Sydney, but refused to 
state where he got it. About two years before its actual dis<* 
covery, a Mr. Smith, who was engaged in some iron works in 
the vicinity of Berrima, produced to the Colonial Secretary a 
lump of gold imbedded in quartz, and asked a large sum for 
naming the locality : this was refused, and Mr. Smith kept his 
secret, but not long. 

On the 3rd of April 1851, Mr. Hargreaves, a settler who had 
been to CaUfomia, and while there was struck with the simi- 
larity of the Califomian mountains to those he had just left 
in New South Wales, returned from the former country in 
search of gold, and as he had' expected, found it. He, too, 
made an offer to the Government to discover the locality for 
the sum of 500/. This was refused, and on the 30th of April 
he addressed another letter to the Colonial Secretary, stating 
that he was satisfied to leave the remuneration for his discovery 
to the lib^l consideration of the Grovernment, and named the 
locality in which gold would be found. This was amply 
verified, and Mr. Hargreaves, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and Mr. 
Stutchbury received appointments connected with the gold 
fields, at Summerhm Creek and its immediate vicinity. 
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In the mean time, the excitement rose to a high pitch 
throughout all classes of the conmiunity; thousands wending 
their way to the gold fields, and mechanics and tradesmen 
deserting certain and lucrative employment for the prospect of 
sudden wealth. The Grovernor was willing to have prevented 
this for the sake of peace and order. He issued a proclamation, 
claiming the gold fields as the prerogative of the Crown, threat- 
ening with prosecution those who should dig gold. People only 
laughed good-humouredly at the proclamation, and hundreds 
flocked out of Sydney for the hard labour and exposure to 
the winter season in an elevated region like the Bathurst 
mountains. 

Finding it impossible to check the search for gold, the Govern- 
ment prepared to turn it to account, by adopting a system of 
licensing to dig for gold. An amount of thirty shillings per 
month was demanded for the purpose, and cheerfully given, 
from the large quantities of the precious metal extracted ; and 
this system continues. 

The disclosure of Mr. Hargreaves as to the gold localities, 
included Summerhill Creek, a locality in the county of 
Bathurst, near Frederick's Valley, about 144 miles from Syd- 
ney — a " creek," in New South Wales jargon, means a water- 
hole in the interior, and not an arm of the sea, as we un- 
derstand it—this is about thirty miles from Bathurst ; — Lewis 
Ponds, a similar chain of water-holes, which, when full, form 
a continuous stream running into the Macquarie River — and 
the Macquarie Biver itself, which has been described in a 
former chapter. In addition to this, Mr. Hargreaves disclosed 
another mysterious spot, which was kept secret, and hence 
the report prevalent at the time that there was a gold field 
discovered, from the richness of which the Grovernment was 
concealing all further knowledge relative to it. 

On the 13th of May, a man had brought to Bathurst a lump 
w^ghing 13 oz., valued at 30/.; this renewed the excite 
ment in the vicinity, and every one started to the diggings 
many being rewarded with still larger prizes. The principal 
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poml of attraction was tbe spot below the junctioii of the 
Pooda and SammerhiU Creek, forming a natoral dam acrosathe 
enck about a quarter of a mik in length. There were Beveial 
of these dams, which have since been found to contain gold. 
1^ creeks take their rise in Frederick's Valley, a locality la 
the county of Bathurst, about 153 miles from Sydney. Here 
lies the estate of Mr. Wentworth, for the working of which a 
oonpany has been formed in Sydney. The country aroond 
18 piMMr and unfit £»r pastoral purposes. CkKHDlk^ Creek, which 
fidls into the Belubida Rirer, was the next gold locality, and 
then the Belubula itself. This river empties itself into tbe 
Lachlan. 

By the 25th of May there were 1,000 people at the Summer- 
Ull Creek, working hard upon a surface of not nuure than a 
mik in extent, and lumps were found varying in weight from 
1 OS. to 4 lbs. ** Nugget** is the local term for such sped- 
mens. The large pieces were generally got out of fissures in 
the rock — clay-slate — which forms the bed of the creek. The 
smaller grain gold is procured by washing the alluvial soil 
resting upon and filling in the cleavage joints of the rock. 
The high lands in the vicinity are mostly surmounted by 
basalt, thickly traversed by quartz veins. Much of the gold 
bore evidence of its having originated in the quartz, thus 
aff<»ding evidence of the inexhaustibility of the mines as l<mg 
as quartz was left. 

The gold here obtained, and it may be taken as a specimen 
of the whole, gave, on assay, gold, 91*000; silver, 8*333; 
base metal, 0'567. The gold is, th^efore^ 22 carats, value 
9L 17 s. lO^d, per oz., and contains 1 dwt. 16 grs. oi fine 
silrer to the oz , yalne 5j|«^, making the value of Australian 
goM 8/. 18«. 4d. per oz., though it is sellmg in the colony at 
from SL to 3/. 5«., thus yielding an enormous profit to the 
purchasers. 

GiM was now found on the Abercnxmbie River, which flows 
through the county of Georgiana into the Lachlan. In the 
creeks running south firom the Corrobda, principally in Oskey 
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Creek. In the whole length of the Macquarie from Bathunt 
to Wellington. In the Curracurra, kc 

The Tnrmi workings were next discovered. This riyer rises 
near Hartley, and after a coarse of 100 miles flows into the 
Maoqau:ie.' It contains gold the whole way, and upon tins 
river are now seated some of the most productive gold fields. 
The gold here is never found in the sand, always nnking to the 
soil, a hint which emigrants will do wdl to bear in mind. 

The Macquarie has also been examined from Burrenduy to 
Dubboo, in the Bligh district, about tw&aty^&ght miles fran 
Montefiores. In many places the gold was found scattered ob 
the surface. 

On the ^th of June, ihe numbar of lieenses taken out was 
fiOO; and on the 17th, the Govanor oomnmnicated to Earl 
Grey the startling announcement, that a '^ nugget ** had been 
found containing a mass of pure gold wdgfaing no less than 
a hundred and six poumis. This was found at the junction of 
the Meroo and Merinda creeks, tributaries of the Maoquarie, 
ntuated fifly-three miles from Bathurst, and thirty from Wel- 
lington. This is the largest mass of gold ever found, in 
California twenty-eight pounds were found in one place, and in 
the Museum of St. Petersburgh there is a lump from the Ouial 
Mountains weighing seventy pounds ; but the Meroo lun^ is, 
in size, unprecedented. Its value was estimated at 4,000/. It 
was found by a native in the service of W. Kerr, Esq., who 
informed his master of it. It was broken up, the gold being 
encased in quartz. The laigest of the blodcs in which it was 
contained weighed 75 lbs., and yielded 60 lbs. of pure gold. 
Before being broken up, the block presented an f^peacanoe 
like a honey-oomb, and consisted of particles of a crystal- 
line form. It was fi>und anumgrt a number of quartz 
blocks, forming an isolated heap, which was lying about 10€) 
yards from a quartz vein, stretching up the ridge fiom the 
creek. 

On Uie 15 th of Augu^ 5,800 ok. of gold had passed throi^ 
the customs for shipment. Much, howev^, was exported with » 
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out having passed through the customs; merchants* accoun.ts 
estimated the quantity at 8,329 oz., value 28,000/. 

A regular escort was now established; the gold was con- 
veyed to the capital under charge of the Government, tlie 
charge being one per cent, on the valae. On the 8th of July, 
the number of licenses on the Turon was 600. 

In the mean time, Mr. Stntchbury had been engaged on an 
extensive geological and mineralogical survey, the result of 
which was that he found gold almost toherever he tried for t^. 
He traversed the Macquarie, from Walgumballa to the Tnron, 
and found gold at every place he tried. At the Turon, a 
compact porphyry is succeeded by hard clay slate. Leaving^ 
the Turon, he crossed the mountain range, and came upon the 
Macquarie at Nelly's Comer. Here he found scale gold, 
which ceased higher up the river. At Stony Creek gold was 
also found. In the course of his survey he made the remark : 
'* in no instance have I found gold in what I should consider as 
its natural matrix.*' The bars and detritus of the rivers and 
creeks are the spots in which it is usually found, and in every 
case it presents the appearance of being waterwom. When 
the matrix from which all these particles were washed is dis* 
covered, gold in our day, as in the days of Solomon, will be 
*' nothing thought of.'* Mr. Stutchbury found also platinum ; 
and quicksilver has, in more than one place, been reported to 
exist. 

Gold is not only fojand in the streams, but also in the cliffs, 
or ** slopes," as they are termed. These are crowded with 
diggers, and yield it abundantly. Experience has shewn, that 
wherever these slopes are opposed to bluffs of mica slate, 
intersected with quartz veins, it may be safely declared that 
gold exists there in abundance. This is the formation at Sum- 
merhill Creek. 

The geological character of the Turon is somewhat different. 
The hills are formed of mica slate, without much mica, and no 
quartz veins whatever; **but the production of gold,** says 
Mr. Hardy, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, " appears to be 
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€u reffuktr as wheat tn a sownjield. It does not matter where 
you look— in the bed of the stream, or in the impending slopes 
—the result is the same." The production of gold, says the 
same authority, down the Macquarie, and in other streams 
within forty miles of Bathurst, may be termed illimitable. 

In the Summerhill Creek, with its numerous quartz veins, its 
broken bed, and its narrow tortuous course, the gold is massiye 
in its character, the dust of that quarter being coarse in com- 
parison with that from the Turon. In the latter stream, with 
unbroken bed and banks, and the absence of quartz veins, the 
gold is exceedingly fine. It is hence evident that the Turon 
gold is chiefly the product of the upper unexplored and broken 
sources of the Turon, where will be found the narrower, steeper 
country, and multitudinous quartz veins ; and there, too, will be 
found the coarse gold detached from its neighbouring matrix, 
too heavy to be carried down with the lighter particles by every 
flood towards the Macquarie. 

On land of Mr. Wentworth, where the Gosling Creek forms 
a junction with the Frederick's Valley Creek, at the height of 
fifty or sixty feet above the valley, gold has been picked np 
firom the surface of the ground, principally in fragmentary 
quartz and ochreous loam. This gold is evidently not far from 
the rock where it originated, as it exhibits no character of being 
waterwom. It is hence concluded, that quarrying into the 
rock would, in all probability, exhibit the gold in veins. The 
fact of its being found on the summit of the hills is important. 
Further examination in similar situations may prove its occur* 
rence in regular lodea like baser metals. Emigrants before 
going out should make themselves acquainted with such geolo* 
gical &ct8, as they may afterwards be turned to good account* 
The appearances here spoken of are at Orange, near Frederick's 
River. 

What we have above stated with reference to the Turon has 
since been amply verified, viz., that the large gold, and the 
greater quantity of it, would be found higher up the river 
Only a mile and a half above the spot where the extremely 
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oomminuted gold was found, it occurred in great quantities, in 
pieces of from a pennyweight to an ounce. In one daj three 
men, on making the search, found ten pounds weight of gold in 
nu^;ets not exceeding an ounce in weight. Intending eml* 
grants will do well to remember these facts, that whenever 
extremely divided gold is found, a search in the direction of the 
upper stream will not fail to lead them to the spot from whidli 
it has been washed, and where the heayier masses still remain. 

The way in which licenses are issued is as follows: — Nine 
feet of stream frontage are allotted to every two persons ; fifteen 
^t to three persons ; eighteen feet to four ; twenty-one £eet 
to five; twenty-four to six, and so on. Where there is no 
frontage to a stream, twenty square feet is to be allotted to 
three, and the allotments are marked oonseeatiyely, when 
practicable. This, however, varies at the discretion of the com* 
missioners, according to the nature of the ground and its xno- 
ductiveness. The commissioners are usually liberal in their 
allotments, and the diggers generally are satisfied. The price 
of a license, as we have before stated, is thirty shillings per 
month. This was at first considered by the diggers too higfa, 
but from the productiveness of the mines is now cheerfully ae* 
quiesced in. 

On the 19th of August, the exports had reached 70,000/. in 
value, and Her Maje8ty*s ship Havannah brought as a present 
to the Queen a number of specimens of the gold in its vanoos 
forms, enclosed in two elegant gold boxes, the manufacture of 
Mr. Andrew Lenchan, of Sydney, from colonial woods. 

By the 6th of September, the shipments had increased to 
150,000/. On the 8th of November they had reached 219,O0QL 
A remarkable discovery of a mine on Mr. Wentworth*s estste 
now took place. In one day, a single miner raised five hun- 
dred pounds' worth of gold, the earth averaging twenty-five 
per cent, of pure gold. The ** golden lode,** as it was termed, 
was closed up immediately after the discovery, and a company 
was formed in Sydney for effectually working the mine. 

The mines now began to be more productive, from the greater 
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nttmber of persons who resorted to them ; and* in the first week 
of December, 12,036 ounces were brought to Sydney, yalued at 
40,0001, A single nugget was amongst these, which sold by 
attctkm for 1,155/. and the Aiert was despatched with 130,000/. 
worth on board. Nuggets of gold were now common ; three 
were fomid at Ik>aisa Creek, of the respeetiye wdghts of 
twenty-seven, twenty-fiix, and twenty pounds*. Ophir and Littie 
Odcey Creek abo 3rielded a large number. All this success had 
occurred in unfayoorable weather, the dry season havmg set 
in. The large lump just spoken of was found near the same 
spot in which Dr. Kerr*s famous hundredweight had turned up. 
It was nine Inches in diameter, tweaty-one in dreumfisrence, 
and weighed 396 ounces. 

There had now reached home by various ships upwards cf « 
million of Australian gold, the produce of New South Wales 
sod Victoria ; the latter mines we shall consider in their place. 
By the middle of January, both colonies had shipped eight tons 
of gold to the mother country, the value of the Fort Phillip 
portion being about three quarters of a million. An estimate 
was now made that the annual yield would be from £*ort PhiHip 
about five millioais, and fixnn New South Wales three mil* 
lions, making eight millions annually to be added to the cntrplas 
wealth of the vaults of the Bank of England; and this will no 
doubt be realised. 

The New South Wales amrual estimate of gold is three 
millions, which, with six millions estimated at Victoria, wili 
make the annual Australkn yield about nine millions. 

Such is a brief retrospect of the discovery and progress of the 
New South Wales ^Id fields. It is sufiident for sJl practical 
purposes of the emigrant ; and we will now point out a few of 
the localities where gold is to be found. 

The following are the New South Wales localities, the Hat 
being pretty c(»nplete up to the present time, though new dis- 
Goveries are daily taking place ; these will be noticed in suc- 
ceeding editions of this volume as they occur :— 
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NEW SOUTH WALES GOLD FIELDS. 

Lewis Ponds, — ^A chain of water-holes in the county of 
Bathurst, forming in the rainy season a rirer which empties 
itself into the river Macqnarie. The locality is generally 
known hy the name of Lewis Ponds Creek — "creek" being 
the term usually given to this description of water-holes in the 
interior of Australia — ^though they have not, as we understand 
the term in England, any connection with the sea. Gold k 
found in Lewis Ponds, all the way to the junction with the 
Fredericks Valley and Summerhill Creeks. 

SummerhiU Creek, — ^Contiguous to the preceding locality, 
and similar in its character. This was the neighbourhood first 
pointed out by Mr. Hargreaves to the Government, as abound- 
ing in gold. Summerhill, from which the locality takes its 
name, is 144 miles from Sydney, and 30 from. Bathurst. Gold 
also abounds on a creek which joins that of Summerhill below 
Belarida. 

Fredericks Valley Creeh, — Is situated 153 miles from Sydney, 
and eight miles from the preceding locality. This was one of 
the original gold fields, and here Mr. Hargreaves found a lump 
of gold, weighing 7 lbs., imbedded in the ferruginous rock, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. Gold is found along the 
whole line of this creek ; also on the range between Frederic's 
Valley and Gosling's Creek, on the estates of Mr. Wentworth, who 
has a considerable property here, consisting of 6,000 acres, ail 
believed to be auriferous. Contrary to the gold fields gene- 
rally, this spot is highly fertile. The soil, where not black 
allttvial, consists of red clay intermixed with quartz ; basaltic 
rock is also abundant. Mr. Hargreaves found here a lump of 
gold, weighing 7 lbs., imbedded in ferruginous rock, which 
abounds in the neighbourhood. The people here have been 
for some time literally paving their roads with gold, as this 
rock has been broken up in large quantities for " metal*' to 
mend the roads. 

Emu Swamp, — ^This locality is also near Lewis Ponds, and 
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has 3rielded a considerable qaantity of the precious metal. It 
had its name from haying formerly abomided with the emu, or 
Australian ostrich, which has, from the encroachments of the 
settlers, disappeared almost entirely from the district. 

Nuhrigen Creek, — A branch of the Bell River, in the county 
of Wellington. 

Cudgegong River. — This river rises on the Coricudgy Moun- 
tain, and after dividing the counties of Boxburgh and Welling- 
ton from Phillip and Bligh, flows into the Macquarie Biver at 
Wellington Valley. 

Meroo Creek, — This is situated in the county of St. Vincent, 
near Wallinga, and is amongst the most fiimous of the New 
South Wales gold fields. The diggings on this creek are 
termed the " World's End" diggings. 

Quartz Hills, — A range situated between the Bergen and the 
Lachlan. 

Marga HtU, — On the Biver Byrne, in the Wellington 
district. 

Nangar Hill. — Near the preceding, between the rivers Byrne 
and Belabula, in the county of Bathurst. 

The Dyke. — Between the Biver Lachlan and Hurd*s Peak, in 
the Wellington district, the latter so called by Mr. Oxley, in 
honour of Captain Hurd, Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

Kalingalungaguy, — ^A river in the Wellington district, which 
empties itself into the Lachlan, near Mount Taratta. The gold 
is here chiefly found on the ridges. 

Mount Torrens, — ^A hill in the Wellington district, near the 
Yammerina Biver, a tributary of the Lachlan. 

Maequarie Range, — A chain of mountains in the Lachlan 
district, called by the natives Cocaparra. 

PeeVs i?<m^e.— Another mountain chain, in the Lachlan 
district. 

AbercromUe River, — This rises on Mount Werong, and after 
flowing through the county of Georgiana, falls into the Lachlan. 
Large quantities of gold have been found in this vicinity. 

Isabella River, — ^A tributary of the Abercrombie, which runs 
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through the county of Gveorgiana. The most prolific of the 
Ahercrombie River diggings are below its junction with the 
ImbelU, though the gold fields of the latter river, before its 
confluence with the Abercrombie, are highly promising. 

The Tuena River, — The diggmgs on this river are about 
sixty miles from Groulbum, the gold being found in very small 
particles in the river iteelf, but in great abundance. Nu^ets 
indicative of the matrix are found upon its banks. A single 
^t pot full of earth has 3delded 6| oz., and another two-quart 
can 14 oz. Three days* work, in another spot, gave 26, 24, and 
20 oz. respectively. 

Araiuen, — A remarkably deep golly, in the county of St 
Vinoent, near the Shoalhaven River. Gold abounds in the 
numberless creeks in this Ykimty, 

JeUore Mountain, — A mountain near the source of the 
Nattai River, which flows into the Wollondilly at Burragora^g. 
It lies to the north-west of Mittagong, in the county of Camden, 
seventy miles from Sydney. The mountain is of a conical 
Ibrm, and is visible from Sydney lighthouse. The gold is 
found about the base of the mountain, thus indicating a matrix 
liigher up. 

Lake George.--* Gold is found at the Big Greek. Ltake 
George is situated between the counties of Argyle and Murray. 
It is 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is sixteen miles 
kmg by seven broad. The western shore has a steep ridge of 
hills rising from the water's edge ; but the country to the east- 
ward and southward of the lake, consists of open jdains. A 
succession of fine open plains also extends northwards from the 
northern part of the lake. It is in the plains that the precious 
metal, washed down from the hills, is found. 

Carraway Flat, near Lake George. — ^The diggings here, 
though at one time considered of little value, have turned out 
very rich, as have those also at Black Swamp, in the vicinity. 

Dividing Range of Argyle, — ^This mountain chain extends 
from Burra Borra to Lake George, including the three 
Breadalbane Plains. The greater portion of this district forms 
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aa immense gold field, many parts of which are being worked 
to great advantage. 

Meringo /?an^e.— Bordering a lagoon of the same name, in 
the county of St. Vincent, about 149 miles from Sydney* 

Pigeon House Creek. — In the county of St. Vincent, at the 
base of the Pigeon House Mountain. This creek or river flows 
into the Clyde, which rises in the above-named mountain, and 
flows into the Madeay Biver at Bateman's Bay. 

Burril Creek. — Is situated in the county of St Vincent, about 
three miles to the southward of the town of Ulladulla, 139 
miles from Sydney. 

JVammot, or Peel River, — In the Liverpool Plains district. 
The chief locality for gold in this district is at Eneierguendi 
HiU. The Nammoi flows into the Darling at Pockataroo. 

Maneroo, — ^This district abounds with gold ; and some new 
diggings of a very promising character have been discovered in 
the vicinity of the Snowy Biver. There are indications that this 
will become one of the most valuable localities in the colony. 
The Maneroo Plains form one of the finest districts in New 
South Wales. They consist of a series of gentle undulations, 
the soil being in the highest degree fertile, very unlike the 
barren wastes of Galifomia. The level of the plains forms an 
elevated table land parallel with the coast, from which spring 
majestically the Snowy Mountains, the Australian Alps, and 
the great Warrangong Chain ; all, doubtless, pregnant with gold. 
The plains form a square of about 100 miles in extent, and 
irrespective of their mineral wealth, forms in point of climate, 
scenery and fertility, one of the most desirable residences for 
man on the face of the earth. 

Winhumdale Creek.^Jn the county of Boxburgh, flows into 
the Macquarie. Gold is here found in considerable quantities, 
and gives every prospect of permanence. It is chiefly imbedded 
in quartz. There is also here a never-failing supply of water. 

Oakey Creek, — ^Is situated to the westward of Summerhill 
Creek. Large quantities of gold have been found at this plaee, 
and the miners are positive as to its permanence. It is found 
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here high up the banks as well as in the bed of the creek. 
This geolo^cal feature, as well here as elsewhere, we shall 
afterwards have to consider. 
\ Maequarie River. — This river is formed by the junction of 

\ the Fish and Campbell rivers after they issue from the Blue 

1 Hountains, near the counties of Bathurst and Westmoreland. 

It is, like the Darling River, one of those large inland streams 
which have their origin in the torrents which descend from the 
•vrestern ridges of the dividing range. Gold is here found at 
the junction of several small creeks westward of Bosh's Creek, 
and from the junction of Bosh's Creek to Kminbutta, especially 
at Walqumbulla. Also at the junction of the Turon and Mae- 
quarie rivers. 

The Turon. — Gold abounds on this river all along the 
various bars from Choenarang Creek to its junction with the 
Maequarie. This is the principal gold field as yet discovered 
in New South Wales, and is believed to be inexhaustible. The 
gold district is, however, subject to heavy floods, which render 
mining impracticable, except upon the banks, during a consi- 
derable portion of the year. As we shall have occasion here- 
after to allude to the Turon mines at considerable length, we 
shall not further notice them in this place. 

Tarshish is the name given to a spot on the Abercrombie 
River, twenty miles south-east from Cascoar, seventeen miles 
from Mulgunnie, fifty from Bathurst, and seventy from Goul- 

bum. 

Mookerra^ a creek in the county of Wellington, which flows 
into the Maequarie, — that is, when it has any water in it, 
which is seldom. It is sometimes necessary to cart the earth 
for two miles at these diggings. 

jBungonia^ a creek in the county of Argyle, about 125 miles 
from Sydney. The diggings in this vicinity are usually known 
as the Shoalhaven diggings, from their vicinity to that river. 

Braidwood. — ^Here are situated some of the most productive 
gold fields of the colony. The diggings are on a creek called 
Araluen Creek, one of the tributaries of the Duah and the 
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Broulee Mounyas. This spot is sixteen miles from Braidwood, 
a town in the county of St. Vincent, 164 miles from Sydney, and 
seventy-two from Goulhum, in Argyle. The banks are black 
soil to the depth of six inches, with substrata of clay and sand, 
intermixed with particles ox quartz. Mount Ebrington, six 
miles from Araluen, is also productive of gold, which is found 
in small nuggets. 

Moi^ya, — These diggings are on the banks of a river of the 
same name, which divides the county of St. Vincent from the 
Maneroo district. They are situated 100 miles from Sydney, 
and twenty from Bateman*s Bay. 

Louisa Creek, — These diggings are a day*s journey from the 
World^s End ones, and thirty miles from Mudgee. The gold is 
found in nuggets of all shapes and sizes, and the auriferous soil 
is nine inches beneath the surface. The country is an elevated 
flat table land, somewhat marshy on the surface, and thickly 
sprinkled with quartz, boulders, and pebbles. 

BelVs Pointy on a river of the same name, which borders the 
western portion of the county of Wellington, and falls into the 
Macquarie in Wellington valley. - 

Major^s CreeA:.— These diggings are in the Shoalhaven dis- 
trict, and are abundant in produce. At their first discovery a 
boy got half an ounce of gold with his tin dish in a space no 
larger than a post hole. 

It would be easy to extend the enumeration of particular 
points on the gold fields to an indefinite extent. Nothing 
would be gained by this. The preceding, and some spots 
before alluded to, are the principal discoveries hitherto made, 
and every mail brings intelligence of new ones. 

Gold has also been found in New England, at Swamp Oak 
Creek, the Macdonald River, the Gockburn Biver, on the 
eastern side of the range, near Walcha, and in many other 
places. It is useless to particcdarise more than we have done, 
as there is abundant evidence that the whole mountain coun- 
try is one mass of wealth inexhaustible by any number of 
people that could be placed on the gold fields. 
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Gold has also been discoyered on the Brisbane, in the duree-^ 
tKA of Wide Bay, in the Moreton Bay district. The spot is 
abont fifty miles from Brisbane, and is a basin surrounded hf 
high bills, with a plentiful stream of water running througb 
the valley. The geological formation is mica and chlor^ 
schist, intersected by dykes of quartz. It is in the detritus of 
the quartz that the gold has been found, and wherever this is, 
gold may be expected to be discovered. In the schistose for- 
mation the most valuable deposit is found on the surface of ^e 
rock, or rather in the hollows. 

Haying given this retrospect of the discovery and progress 
of Australian gold-mining, we will now introduce the miners 
themselves, as the best eyidence of what is, in reality, occurring 
in the respective districts. Some of their information is con- 
veyed by letters, and some in communications to the Australian 
newspapers. Both may be relied on. 

DiSCOVB&Y OF AN ENORMOUS MASS OF AUSTRALIAN G0L1>.~« 

The Bathurtt Free Frees records the discovery of a lump of gold 
whose weight far exceeds anything which the most sangaine had 
expected of the Australian diggings. The following is the account 
of the colonial newspaper : — 

Bathurst is mad again ! The delirium of golden fever has returned 
with increased intensity. Men meet together, stare stupidly at each 
other, talk incoherent nonsense, and wondw what will happen next. 
Everybody has a hundred times seen a hundredweight of flour ; a 
hnndredweight of sugar or potatoes is an everyday fact, but a bun* 
dredwoight of gfold is a phrase scarcely known in the English lan- 
guage. It is beyond the range of our ordinary ideas, a sort of phy> 
sical incomprehensibility, but that it is a material existence our own 
eyes have borne witness. 

Mr. Suttor, a few days previously, threw out a few misty hints 
about the possibility of a single individual digging four thousand 
pounds'worth of gold in one day, but no one believed him serious. 
It was thought he was doing a little harmless puffing for his own. 
district and the Turon diggings. On Sunday, it began to be whis- 
pered about town that Mr. Kerr, Mr. Suttor's brother-in-law, had 
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fbond a hundredweiglit of gold. Some few believed it, but the towns- 
people generally, and among»t the rest the writer of this article, 
treated the story as a piece of ridiculous exaggeration. The following 
day, howertr, set the matter at rest. About two o'clock in the aiter- 
noon, a pair of greys In tandem, driven by W. H. Sottor, Esq., M.C., 
nade their appearance at the bottom of WiUiam-street. In a few 
seconds they were pnlled np opposite the Free Preti office, and the 
first indication of the astounding fact which met the view was two 
massive pieces of the precious metal, glittering in virgin purity, as 
they leaped fhmi the rock. The townspeople were on the qvi mve, 
and about 150 were collected around the gig to catch a glimpse of 
the wonder. The two pieces spoken of were freely handed about 
amongst the assembled throng for some twenty minutes, and the 
vehicle was pointed out as containing a square box, the repository of 
the remainder of the hundredweight of gold. It was then conveyed 
to the Union Bank of Australia. In the presence of the manager, 
David Kennedy, W. H. Suttor, and T. J. Hawkins, Esqs., and the 
fortunate proprietor. Dr. Kerr, the weighing commenced, Dr. Mac- 
hattie oiBdathig, and Mr. Farrand acting as clerk. The first two 
pieces already alluded to, weighed severally 6 lbs. 4 oz. 1 dwf ., and 
6 lbs. 13 dwts., besides which were sixteen drafis of 5 lbs. 4 oz. each, 
making in all 102 lbs. 9 oz. 5 dwts. From Dr. Kerr we learned that 
he had retained upwards of 3 lbs. as specimens, so that the total 
weight ibund would be 106 lbs.-^all disembowelled from the earth 
at one time. And now for the particulars of this extraordinary 
gathering. A few days previous to the finding, an educated abori- 
ginal, formerly attached to the Wellington Mission, and who has been 
in the service of W. Kerr, Esq., of Wallawa, about seven years, re^ 
turned home to liis employer with the intelligence that he had disco- 
vered a large mass of gold amongst a heap of quartz upon the run, 
whilst tending the sheep. Gold being the universal theme of conver- 
sation, this sable son of the forest was excited, and provided with a 
tomahawk he had amused himself by exploring the country adjacent 
to his employer's land. His attention was first called to the spot by 
observing a spot of some glittering yellow substance upon the surfece 
of a block of the quartz, upon which he applied his tomahawk 
and broke off a portion. He then started home and disclosed 
the discovery to his master, who was soon on the spot, and in 
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a very short time the three blocks of quarts containing the hundred* 
weight of gold were released from the bed where they had rested &r 
ages. The largest of the blocks was about a foot in dianetc^^ asA 
weighed 75 lbs. gross. Out of this piece 60 lbs. of puve gold mi 
taken. Before separatioa it was beaatifully encased in quarts. 13ie 
other two were something smaller. The aurifiaroua mass weighad, aa 
nearly as could be guessed, from two to three hundredweight. Not 
being able to move it conveniently, Dr. Kerr favoke the pieces faita 
snuill fragments, and herein committed a very great error. Aa spa* 
cimens, the glittering block would havie bean invaluable. From th« 
description given by him, as seen in tbeir Qrigioal state, the world has 
seen nothing equal to them yet. The heaviest of the two large pieces 
presented an appearance not unlike a honeycomb or aponge, and ocm^ 
sisted of particles of a crystalline form, as did nearly the whole of Iha 
gold. The second larger piece was smoother, and the particles more 
condensed, and seemed as if it had been acted upon by water. The 
remainder was broken into lumps of 2 Iba. to 3 lbs. and downwavda, 
and was remarkably free from quartz or earthy matter. The localitj 
Where the gold was found is the commenc^asent of an undulating 
table land, very fertile, and is contiguous to a never-failing supply of 
water in the Murroo Creek. It is diatant about 63 miles frona 
Bathurst, 18 from Mudgee, 30 from Wellington, and 18 to the neairaat 
point of the Macquarie Biver, and is witliin eight miles of Dr. Kerr'a 
head station. The neighbouring country has been explored since th^ 
discovery, but, with the exception of dust, no further indicationa have 
been found. 

In return for his very valuable services, Dr. Kerr has pi*eBent6d the 
black fellow and his brother with two flocks of sheep, two saddle 
horses, and a quantity of rations, and supplied them with a team ef 
bullocks to plough some land in which they are about to sow a crop 
of maize and potatoes. One of the brothers, mounted on a servicedbla 
roadster, accompanied the party into town, and appeared not a little 
proud of his share in the transaction. 

Our readers are now in possession of an accurate history of the 
whole affair. The particulars were kindly furnished by Mr. Suttor 
and Dr. Kerr, and may therefore be relied on as correct. Bince the 
afflkir was blazoned to the world, several gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance have showed undoubted symptoms of temporary insanity, and 
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the nttn§ of tlte eonuaanity at large faa^B stistaiBed a severe shock. 
Should Che effect he at all proportionate in Sydney to its popvlation, 
the inmates of Bedhim Pohit may be fairly Mckoned an ialegfttl por- 
tfoB of tiie commvnlty. 



TuRON. — ^The following particulars of the operatloDS of a party 
at the Turon, and their extraordiaaiy swseess, will be read with 
considerable interest. The facts were ooam>ttBioated to «• by Mr. 
William Harvie, of Dapto, who has Just retwDed from the Tvatm. 
Mr. Harvie and his parly commenced operations at the Turon riter 
on the 30th of June. During the first week they only obtained 9 oi* 
16 dwt. 15 grains of gold. Their daily gainB for the next week are 
represented to have been as follow : 

Monday^ July 7th 8 dwt. 12 gr. ' 

Tuesday, „ 8th 8 „ 16 „ 

Wednesday, „ 9th 6 „ „ 

Thursday „ 10th 6 „ „ 

Friday, „ 11th 3 „ 16 „ 

Tuesday, „ 16th 1 „ 20 „ 

The party now took possession of new gvonnd, which had beea 
vacated by other diggers who were dissatisfied with it; and the 
results of their labotirs for the next three days are thus stated :— - 

Thursday, July 17tii « 24 oz. 12 dwt. 

Friday, „ 18th 16 „ 17 ,,. 

Sattffday, „ 19th 3 „ 6 „ 

At this state of their progress, the riYer rose in consequence of ilie 
rains, which caused some interruption to their operations. On the 
Monday morning, by felling the swamp oaks, they formed a bridge 
oyer the water, which enabled them to reach their claim ; but this 
preliminary business occupied nearly the whole of the forenoon . 
Notwithstanding this hindrance, their success during the remainder 
of the day was quite intoxicating. The following are the amounts 
procnred during that and the next five days :-^ 
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Monday, July 2lBt 77 oz. 10 dwt. 32 gr. 

Tvmdaj, „ 22nd 62 „ 6 „ 21 „ 

Wednesday, ,, 2drd 5 ,, 5 „ 0„ ' 

Thursday, „ 24th 14 „ 10 „ „ 

Fdday, „ 26th 3 „ „ 0„ 

Saturday, „ 26th 3 „ 8 „ 12 „ 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Harvie's parfy obtahied an amount of 
gold over 200 ounces within the surprisingly short period of ten days* 
The spot where the larger quantities were found is described as being 
twenty-flye feet above the bed of the river, on the side of a mass of 
steep rocks. The daim had been offered for sale by the first pur- 
chaser to five or six different parties, all of whom rejected it as 
valueless. An old Califomian miner g^ve it as his opinion that it 
was one of the last places where experienced men would think of 
looking for gold. Mr. Harvie says that the nuggets were mostly 
found in crevices of the rocks, jammed in, as it were, by some forca 
of the elements which had acted upon them, perhaps, some thousanda 
of years ago. 

BuNGONiA.— You must have heard that a rich and exteii.* 
sive gold field has Just been discovered in the Shoalhaven imr^ 
near this township ; a sample of the gold sent to Goulburn to be 
tested has been pronounced by Mr. Dibdin, the chemist, to be a 
first-rate sample of pure gold. Mr. Wallis, the young man who dis- 
covered it| stops with me ; he is now down in the gullies with one of 
my boys. I was at the river myself three days last week, and saw 
the gold in every washing. I gave a sample to Mr. Samuel DavfSy 
of Goulburn, who was down with me, and sent a few grains of it td 
Mr. Cooper, of Bubjong, father to the Messrs. Cooper, Wateatlw^ 
warehouse. Several persons who have returned iirom Bathurst ntef 
that they were there for several days without seeing any gold, but wis 
liave it in every washing. It is found in minute particles as yet, Imt 
every person thinks that as soon as the parties can get down any dfa- 
tance, the result will be highly satisfactory ; for my part, I really 
believe that the Shoalhaven river, with its mountains and gullies, is 
as rich in minerals as any part of the colony, plenty of the best fire- 
wood, and in the saason plenty of the finest fish ; besides, the climate 
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do^n there is much warmer than here, being about fifteen hundred 
feet below us. Mining in the summer must pay at all etrentSy for 
then the water will be low, and the miners can get at the bed of tb^ 
river in several places, and still have plenty of water to wash at all 
times, which will give it a superiority over all the other gold fields. 

Gold has been discovered in the Shoalhaven river, near Bnngonla. 
Myself and a party from this township would have started this week 
fbr the Bathurst site, but we were resolved to give the Shoalhaven m 
trial before our departure. Accordingly, a party went down on the 
Ist instant, amongst which was one of my boys, and Mr. Wallis, who 
was a long time at Lake Bathursr, and had just returned from the 
Summerhill Creek. The first panful of earth taken off the surface 
was washed, and gold with emery remained at the bottom, the gold 
in small particles. On Monday week, they took a sample (about a 
quarter of an ounce) to Goulburn, had it tested by Mr. Dibdin, the 
diemist, who prondhnoed it to be a first-rate sample of pure gold. I 
was at the river myself three days last week, and saw that every 
washing left more or less in the pan, sometimes as many as thirty 
specks or particles, but most of them very minute ; I gave a sample 
to Mr. Samuel Davis, of Ooalbum, who was down with me, and I 
sent a few grains to , who was anxious to know whether tlie 

reports In circulation were true. 

, Our Gold District. — Tas Advantages of Machinery,—; 
One of the most important facts connected with the gold discoveries 
in our police district has manifested itself to us within the last few 
days. We have been kindly fiivoured by Mr. Dibdin, analytical 
chemist, with the result of an experiment effected by him on a smal^ 
quantity of sand and emery, forwarded to him from the CrookweU 
River. It appears from that gentleman's statement, that the eartii 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-five grains, and by the amalga- 
mating action of mercury, on the most simple principle, he obtained 
ibur grains of pure gold. This product is in the ratio of sixty-siz 
pounds six ounces (nearly) avoirdapois, of pure gold to every ton of 
earth ! From the above fact, added to the indisputable knowledge 
ve possess that gold is abundant in our district, but in the division of 
minute grains, we may justly account ourselves (calling in the aid of 
machinery) equal, if not superior, to the Bathurst district. Gold has 
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nndeniably prored to exist in the SfaoalhaTen gulUes, at tha 
CiookweU, the Abererombie^ the Dead Man's Creek, and the Nar- 
tama; and althovgh as yet no pieces of lai|;e size have been obtained, 
wo still may congratulate oui»elves on the prospect of not only be- 
coming a IttcratiTe gold district, bat (what win prove of more im« 

portaaoe) a luwful and sadjutrial one. 

• 

TuBoar. — The news from the gold djstrlel is fiiUy eonlbiBatory 
of the proFlous jpeports as to the richness of the Turon digf iags^ 
Tfaare eao be no doubt that fortunis ave b^i^ ouide hj sosae^ 
that a very ]«i^ proporUon of the entire popalatlmi tste ^r*ltg 
highly reouinerativo wages, and that ther^ axe very f«w who aaa not 
4oiag w^l. Our correspondent aad th^ loeid pness agree upoa th» 
ppiAt* 

The QovenuneBt escort, yesterday, only brought down 483 ooaeef^ 
for IMlessrs. L. and &. Samuel. A la?ge quantity, however, came 
down Hirough tha mail; SdO ounces to Mr; Dreutter, aboui aOd 
OU90SS to the Commercial Bank, and smaller parcels to Messis* 
Smith, Campbell, aad Co., aad Mr. R. Campbell, sen. ; Mr Caoiol, 
of the Gsm of Thackar and Co., who was a passei^^, btoaght down- 
780 oiiaces. fikmie other afxangiements will have to be made as to tiie 
escort, for there is nothing to prevent parties ^om coming down on 
the days the mail is escorted, and bringing gold with their luggage, 
or they can send it on those days through the mail, and thus have 
the benefit of the escort without paying anything for it 

Kkwcastxe News f&om the Diooinos. — Messrs. Hanni^, 
^Hghe, White, and Knox, who went up to the Turon in a party 
at rather an early period, have severally written letters to their 
friends, wliich bear <' golden tidings"; but in perusing extracts 
from their letters the pubUc are cautioned that, from informationL 
reeMved through an authentic source, their lot appeared to be cast 
with the most fortunate. 

However, the first writes — " James, I suppose, is vraltlngf 
aioiously to hear the truth about the diggings. I have about thirty 
oonees of gold, which is worth about 1007. ; this I consider is not 
bad. I did expect be home before this, but the fact Is our claim has 
lasted longer than we at first anticipated. You can tell S— >— that 
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M I e^Mtft to be home sodij he had better wait till I come down. 
We ean tiien come up together, as I hiUipd to retam. Mr. Welham 
and party worked out their elaim, and started for home yesterday, 
and I hear they hare done rery well. Mr. Simpson is here, and I 
believe is doing well. — ^W. H." 

The second party writes — '^ The last five weeks has been as good 
as ICOl, to me. I am well and doing well. — ^A. T.'' 

The third sends his wife a teik pound note> as ^* proof undeniable'' 
of good saooeMy and states he has pleotgr in stoffe. 

The fourth and last writee---'^ Last week we earned eaeh about' 
9dL I will oome down about the end of noKt month) if oar ground' 
is wwhed out by that time. For the pwaent I do not like to leatv 
tfiemeana of earning from II. 10». to peribapa 151.. per day; ft>r t 
may not get the ehaace of so good a claim again. I have placed a 
quantity of gold in the hands of the commissioner, for conveyance ibr 
me to Sydney, which I believe will be forwarded next week. This h 
the most safe way of sending it down, as there have been seveial 
robberies committed on the road of late. — S. N*.'' 

Since the receipt of the letters from which the above extracts haYa 
been taken, intelligence has reached Newcastle that Messrs. Welham^ 
son, and party, have arrived in Sydney with considerable quantitiea* 
of gold. This is confirmed by the list of gold-dust published in tha^. 
Seraldf as brought down by the Government conveyance, in which 
Mr. Hollingshead's name appeared as sending gold-dost down. Mr 
H. is one of Mr. Welham's party. 

Bell's Crbbk.— The following letter from Mr. J. Byrnes, of 
Spring Valley, addressed to Mr. Fitzpatrick, of this town, has been 
kindly handed to us for publication : — 

'^ My Dear Sir, — According to your request, I write to inform 
you of the present state of the diggings. I would have written much 
sooner, but was prevented in consequence of the bad state of tiie 
weather. Our party, consisting of four besides myself, arrived here 
on Thursday afternoon. We worked on Friday for a few hours, and 
about three hours on Saturday, and were fortunate enough to get 1 lb. 
1 oz. of gold. In my opinion, £rom what I can glean, every person 
is doing well ; there are many of them (three in a party) complaining 
if they only get 4 oz. in the day. I have no doubt but that all would 
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do well by peiseyering ; Imt many think they ean pldk np gold ion 
the surface of the groond without manual labour. If you aboidd 
eome up, you had better provide yourself with tools suitable — a 
crowbar is rery useful. A party of three, jon the day of our ariiTalt 
procured 23 oz., and many others from 7 to 13 os« If you wisb^ 
you can make this public." 

Bbll'8 Gully. — During the past week, a great many of the 
diggezB here hare been dohig first-rate. Moore's party procured 
85| oz. in four and a half days ; Greenwood and Barratt 15 oz. in 
five days. Many others are doing equally well. I have Just heard 
that two men irom Sydney got 100 oz. in a fortnight. This place 
continues to be very quiet ; there are about 300 people at woric, and 
all those who give themselves np to labour are getting good wages; 
some are making fortunes. 

Major's Cbebk.— The miners are 'still doing fint-rate; many 
of them as much as 3 and 3 oz. a day per man. A party from 
Broulee, consisting of five, got 18 oz. a day. I saw a little boy get 
i oz. 1 dwt. 6 grs. in a tin dish, from a place no larger than a post* 
hole. The party who arranged to draih the water-hole have gibbed 
at the work ; it is therefore given over for the present Some of the 
knowing ones tUnk there is plenty of gold there yet. New diggings 
liave been found in a gully adjacent to this place. Some are doing 
fixBt-rate to-day. I may safely say that nearly all the gullies and 
creeks about here have plenty of gold in them. Richardson washed 
a small quantity of soil in his scale in a new place known only to a 
few, and got thirteen specks of gold in the first washing. The soil 
was taken from the side of the bank with his hands. 

Arralubn. — At Arraluen, a party of three, viz., Appleby's, 
got in four and and a half days, thirty-four ounces, but we be- 
lieve this has already been noticed, and as we do not wish to raise 
undue excitement, we think it is as well to say so. Another party, 
Wisby and Lloyd, in about eight days, got 160/. worth ; other parties 
of two, three, or four, are getting two, three, four, five, and six 
ounces a cradle per day. Another place has been found, called the 
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Hiyof Ctetk, sitiiated in tbe direction of Mr. Badgwy'i, to wUeh 
|Jiee a number liad gone* 

Ophib. — The tide is once more turning in Ophir's fayoor, 
and not only is gold in large quantities being turned up by 
those who work systematically^ but we have arrivals of small por- 
tions every now and then from other reputed first-rate diggings, 
snch as Dirt Hole and Turon's Oakey Creek, who intend, during 
the remainder of the dry months, to turn the Summerhill Creek 
topsy-turvy. A very good example has been set diggers generally 
at Ophir by the grand operations of the party belonging to Messrs. 
Samuels and Mcintosh, under the highly creditable superintendence 
of Mr. Beigamin White. That gentleman has, with his assistants^ 
80 directed the labouring portion of the party, that now the hole, 
which so very lately was an extensive basin of water, is nearly dry, 
and only for the underground filtration, the small body of water in 
the pump well could easily be thrown up in less than an hour. 
But the successful drainage of this first waterhoTe is not the only 
matter in reference to this undertaking I have briefly to dwell upon. 
It must now be called the " golden basin" of Ophir, for its yield of 
the precious metal, I, as well as those upon the spot, anticipate will 
be more than the proprietors of this claim anticipated a week ago. 
The working of the ground, after prospecting for the purpose of 
striking into a promising vein, was commenced in earnest on Mon- 
day last, with the full strength of the company, by clearing ofi^ col- 
lecting the soil and carrying it to the cradles, and the final washing 
in the pans. The result of the three days, ending at 6 p.v. this 
evening, is as follows : — 

Oz. dwtt. gn. 

Monday 5 4 18 

Tuesday 9 6 

Wednesday 48 7 



62 17 18 



Add to this the quantity prociured during the two or three days' pro- 
specting referred to above, amounting to 3 oz. 8 dwts. 2 grs., you 
will have the full amount collected since the hole has been brought 
into working trim, viz., 66 oz. 6 dwts. 6 grs. It appears that the 
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BOW (^en hM yielded up to tbe pveseat thne an ammgo of « 
litde more than an ounce a foot. These are uiiliBp«tiM.6 ftietB, aad 
I write them in view, bnt hy moonlight, of the scene of operations. 
The gold taken I have also seen, and saw it weighed. The samjjile 
consists principally of nuggets, varying in size from about &ve 
ounces downwards, with very little quartz attached. The prospect 
iB a glowing one to Messrs. Samuels and M*Intosh, and I am glad 
to admit, that up to the present time more nuggets of the value .of 
IZ. have been taken out of the hole, than there have been fish since 
Hay last. 

Braidwood. — ^A New Gold Field. — ^Informadon has reached 
OB through several sources, that successful diggings have been 
oommenced on the Little Biver, about twelve miles from Braid- 
wood. The gold procured there is described as nuggetty, and 
is often found imbedded in the schist rocks. Several pieces 
weighing from one to two and a half pennyweights had been 
found, as well as a nugget which weighed upwards of 3f oz. The 
deposit is described as being irregular in quantity, but all who work 
the cradle get more or less. On Friday eighty licenses were 
issued. At the present time, our information about this locality is 
very meagre, but we hope to be able to afford our readers soma 
fhrther particulars by our next publication. The field is described 
OS extensive, being fifteen miles in one direction. 

BuDAWAKG. — A correspondent on whose information we can rely« 
sends the following : — " I have just returned from a visit to the 
new diggings at the Mongarlo Biver, commonly called the Buda- 
wang diggings, near Braidwood, where I met with our active com- • 
missioner, Mr. King. I found a large number of persons already 
collected, scattered up and down the river for a distance of ten 
or twelve miles. They seemed satisfied with their prospects, so 
much so, indeed, that in the course of the day the commissioner 
issued about 100 licenses; and I believe above fifty were taken 
out a few days before. Some parties were making from four to 
eight ounces per day, and the gold was much coarser than the 
Minor's Creek gold. Some nuggets I saw were nearly an ounce in 
weight, and were found more or less wherever they dug for them. 
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These Agings do not require much Iftboor, aad are likely to prof e 
aittraetrre. I should not be surfoised if the fields were found to be 
80 extensive as those in Ihe Bathurst district ; indeed, this was the 
opaion of a number of the Turon diggers, many <t£ the most 
sneoeBsM of whom I saw alrectdy at work here. The gold is at tiie 
Sftme bri^t character as at Minor's and Sett's Creeks, only coarser. 
A eommisttoBer and stores will soon be veqnized. There will be 
two <Nr thiee hundred persons in a few days." 

HAMoiaG Bocx DioexNOS. — ^Nzw Gold Fizu>s. — ^We are happy 
to laam, from a geiilleman just come down from Mumimndi, that 
the accounts from the Hanging Bock continued highly fayour- 
able. This gentleman had seen sereral small samples of the gold 
broQght back by prospectors, and from one young man he bonghty 
fdr 52. an ounce and three quarters ot gold, obtained by the young 
man and a companion with tin dishes in three days. From this 
youfig man, just come over from the Turon, and from other parties 
well known to him, some of whom had also been at the Turon, our 
infiMrmant learned that the prospectors at the Hanging Bock, both 
<m the creek and on the ridge or bank, had every reason to be 
satisfied with their success. In fact so satisfied were all the parties 
who had been there ihat they only returned to obtain cradles and 
other tools to set to digging in good earnest. According to their 
belief, from liM) to 200 persons were on the ground, mostly pro- 
speeting about with tin dishes, &c. Great numbers of cradles, <&o., 
w;eBs being made in Murrunmdi and the othw townships about 
thoe, and numbers of persons were on their way to the Hanging 
Boek. 

From the best information we have yet obtained, the diggings 
are now progressing on. a small creek below the precipitous part e€ 
the Liverpool Bange, known as the Hanging Bock. This creek, it 
is believed, flows into Dungowan Creek, and that into the PeeL 
The country about the Hanging Bock is well watered and grassed, 
numerous small creeks rising in the range, and finding their way 
into the PeeL 

The distance from Maitland to the Hanging Bock by the nearest 
good dray route yet pointed out is about 150 mfles. Thus, from 
Maitland to Murrurundi is ninety-nine miles; from Munronmdi, 
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crossiBg the Liverpool Bange by the nsnal road, to Terry's Inn, is 
ten miles ; a mile beyond Teny's torn off to the right, making te 
Colly Creek, Mr. Loder's station, which is about four miles from 
Terry's ; from the Colly Creek to Messrs. Martyn and Coombe^'a 
station is ten miles ; from thence to Loder's Old Stockyard, on ih» 
Postman's Track, six miles; from the Old Stodsyard make tor ^ 
station of the A. A. Company's, which our informant believes ia 
named Britton, passing three or four miles to the right of Locke's 
station, this distance being five or six miles ; from Britton make 
by the most direct track, to the Hanging Bock, distant some twelve 
or fifteen miles. These distances are only given as approximate. 

GuMAXDYKE, — We paid a visit to the new diggings on the 6il> 
mandyke Creek a few days ago, and found some fifty or raxty 
miners at work, consisting principally of the neighbours, and a tdw 
Bathurst people. LitUe was doing at the time, the floods having 
so thoroughly soaked the soil that a spadeM of dirt was scarce^ 
removed before the cavity thus made became a water-hole. Of the 
correctness of eveiy thing which has been published respecting the 
Gilmandyke diggings we are perfectly satisfied ; but, until the place 
has been further proved, should hesitate giving an opinion. . 
Although quartz and schistose rocks are most abundant within a 
mile of the diggings, and are to be found in the immediate vidrntyf 
the land upon the creek differs from any gold countiy with whicli 
we are acquainted. Bich alluvial flats, bearing thick grass to the 
water's edge, bound the creek on both sides, and the neighbouring 
ridges rise only to a very slight elevation. As an agricultural 
country it yields in fertility, perhaps, to none in the colony. The 
climate, grass, timber, and soil, are something like, but superior to 
the forest country about King's Plains, and the neighbourhood of 
Frederick's Valley. The diggers did not appear very sanguine of 
success, and complained of their ill luck since the floods. There 
are many deserted holes on the creek which have been dug to the 
depth of four to six feet, and abandoned on account of their 
poverty. As yet, no trial has been made of the banks or higher 
land for dry diggings, but as the richness or poverty of these may 
be estimated by the bed of the creek, there exists no reason so far 
for believing them to be very prolific of gold. 
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GouLBUBN. — ^New Gold Biscoyebt. — Mr. M'Donald, of the 
Bnchftnan Ttiti (on the Inyeralochy estate), abont sixteen miles 
INnn Gonlbnm, sent in a specimen of gold obtained from a 
^artz range, about half a mile from the inn ; the specimen sent in 
n' different from any obtained at the other places ; it is of a long 
Barrow form, like fine wire, cut abont an eighth or a quarter of an 
inch, long and flattened; it is also found adheriag to irregular- 
sbax>ed stones as well as in quartz. A number of our townsmen, 
diggers, and others, and two gentlemen belonging to Eiama, went 
out yesterday forenoon to try the spot, and obtained about fifty 
specks, haying carted the debris frora the range about half a mile to 
the river, where it was cradled ; some of the specks were of the 
elongated form as already noticed, one piece had several of these 
conjoined; several small pieces had been obtained by the people 
living about the inn before the party went out, and which were 
given to Dr. Waugh. We have visited several of the places where 
gold was said to have been obtained in this locale^ and without 
wishing as yet to attach an undue degree of importance to this dis- 
covery, we cannot but think that those who are engaged in seeking 
for a gold field in Argyle, never had a better scent than the above 
discovery presents, and we hope that it will turn out a gold field 
capable of being worked to advantage. There are no hills of any 
size near the place where it has been found, and the public road to 
Braidwood runs over the range near where the earth was dug from 
Which the gold was obtained, and which road shows that quartz 
exists in considerable quantities ; several of the people living in that 
neighbourhood have quartz in their possession, which, having been 
broken, shows specks of the precious metal. We understand that 
the prospecting party, under the direction of the committee lately 
appointed in this town, are to be sent forthwith to the above place 
to give it a fair trial, the result of which we will not fail to commu- 
nicate to the public. We understand that a new place was recently 
discovered, where gold was obtaLned in sufficient quantities to pay 
for the working, on the banks of a tributary stream to the Little 
Biver, near Braidwood. A number of parties have had claims 
measured off. 

HuNTEB's Point. — The diggings on this point are progressing 
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tet; the m^jorsty of the diggers here are doing a fair thiag to- 
-mttchs makkag meaey. Messrs. Bosh and Wehber, of the NamsMiy 
are dcdng yeiy well ; their claim is turxung out on an arecage abeot 
six ounees per day. Mr. Bush, who is a ftrst-rate pro8pect<»y hae 
Bome heantifal specimens of different minerals andpxvcioiis vtoses; 
enclosed is a piece of metal which he obtained out of a pieoe. of 
granite rock, twelve feet und^ the earth. He has got two veiy 
nice diamonds, one of them being about the siae oi a pea, the oUier 
about the size of a radish-^eed. He has also a very nice piece ^f 
gold, about a penny-weight, resembling a man's features ; some 
gold beads, octagon-shaped, which he got on Married Man's 
Creek : the beads are very pretty things, they appear just as if 
they had been made by hand. He has also got some gcdd in 
erystallised quartz, and two fine specimens of platina, one in 
quartz, the other soUd, weighing about a quarter of an ounee—- 
with many other different metals and predous stones, of which we 
eannot obtain the names up here. 

Bepobted Gou> Discotebt keab Sydhby.— a letter has been 
received from Mr. W. G. Moore, the auctioneer, respecting a dis- 
covery of gold within eight miles of Sydney. It was stated thaty 
when washing out a tea-kettle, a man named Smith found a few 
specks of gold. He then went to the bank of the creek, and washed 
a few tins of earth, from which he procured ahout two dwts. of gold. 
A number of persons were busily employed in sinking a hole, 
hoping to come to the slaty rock, and cradles will be taken out 
from Sydney, so that it will soon be determined whether or not 
a new gold-field hsus been discovered. The land belongs to 
Mr. Badgeiy (the owner of Major's Creek), and is under lease to 
Mr. Borton. The creek, which is a tributary of George's Biver, 
contains plenty of water. The letter of Mr. Moore caused some 
excitement in town, and numbers of persons went out to the spot 
where the -gold was said to have been found. They found none, 
nor any indications of it. We heard that four young men hcid 
brought in a small quantity of gold, which they said was found inr 
the neighbourhood ; but our present impression is, that a hottc has 
been practised by somebody. 
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pointed oat to the inteokdiiig emigiBiit the kicalHieg 
«Dd ptod«etiYeiKfl8 of the New South Wakt gdd iield% we will 
Aowtdmhim 



HOW TO LOOK FOR GOLD. 

The firgt st^ toward this ia to inform hkn imikr what 
conditioDB it is found ib the prineipal gold eaantries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, to whieh the precious metals have, for 
the most part, heen htxetoSoie oonfined. 

In the mines of Bussian Siberia, gold 10 foiuid mixed with 
sand and coarse gravel ; the sand being evideatly a disiale* 
gration of /quartz. Pebbles of the latter substance, when iMrei^en 
1^1, yidd it in coosiden^le quantitiea, and in kimpB> aaswerii^ 
to the *' nuggets*' of the Australian mines. The hundredweighi 
nugget, of which we have spokai, was an immense quarts 
boulder of this description, and this is the most common fona 
of gold nuggets m Australia. 

It is also found in graaoites, schists, and other igneous rodu. 
This is experienced in Australia. It is plentiful in Russia 
where greenstone, porphj^, and serpentine, are found m the 
older lunestones. In this case, it is oflen associated with ]^ati- 
num and chromaie of iron. The gold-bearing detritcB is noit 
so universal as in Australia, but is found at intervals. 

In Brazil, gold is found in primitive granite, gneiss, hom.* 
blend, and mica, or, rather, in a disintegration of these roeks^ 
as it exists generally in a stratum <^ these resting on the rock* 
As in Australia, it is frequently found on or at a few inches 
below the surface. Sometimes it exists in scales, or lixmp9» 
mingled with sand, both in the beds and on the banks of the 
stream, as well as in grains in alluvial loams. All these fosnut 
of gold exist in Australia, as is apparent from what we have 
befibre stated. 

Sometimes gold is found in South America, mixed with the 
mdphuiets of nlver and iion, and again tcaveramg roekv of 
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mka date. In Fern, ores of iron and oxides of copper contain 
gold in large quantities. In the bottoms of gnllies, filled up by 
the accumulation of sand, nuggets of some nse are often met 
with. This is precisely the case in Australia. 

In Europe, gold is sometimes found in flakes, at some dis- 
tance below a sand or gravel bank, and is often accompanied by 
titaniferous iron. It is seldom worth working, and is thus 
found on the banks of the Bhine. The Spanish mines, once 
highly productive, are mostly composed of fermginous sand. 
' Afirican gold is usually found in the sands of rivers, only, 
perhaps, because the people are not sufficiently intelligent to 
trace it to its matrix. Asian gold is generally found under the 
same conditions, probably from the same cause. 

California is, perhaps, the gold district the geological features 
of which most closely resemble those of Australia. We have 
stated elsewhere that Mr. Hargreaves, the practical discoverer 
of Australian gold, was so struck with the resemblance of the 
Californian mountains to the outlines of the Australian Blue 
Mountains, that he returned to prosecute a search for the 
precious metal, and found it as he had anticipated. 

In California, the interior mountains are composed of por- 
ph3ny9 limestone, &c. ; these forming the outlying spurs, be« 
yond which the rocks are volcanic, shewing lava in some 
places, and being covered by loam. On the Pacific, granite 
appears with schists and metamorphic limestones; these are 
traversed by veins of quartz, containing gold. Humboldt says 
that the prevailing geological types of equinoctial America, of 
which California is an extension, are porphyroid rocks asso- 
ciated with trachytes ; and these, though in opposition to 
scientific theories, contain abundance of gold. Some of these 
porphyry formations rest immediately on primitive rocks, 
others on clay or talcose slate, with transition limestone. 
These porphyries are rich in gold. In the valley of the 
Sacramento, the streams present abundance of alluvial gold, 
the detritus of similar rocks. 

As a general rule in searching for gold in Aostraliaithe rocks 
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sbould be either qaartz or quartzose, though it is often found 
in clay-slate and other rocks previously ^mentioned. It is 
sometimes found in quartz of a rusty appearance, from the ad- 
mixture of iron ; the mass is then frequently cellular or honey- 
combed, as was the case, already recorded, of Dr. Kerr's hun- 
dredweight of gold. Granite rocks often contain auriferoui 
veins of quartz, and when this is the case in Australia, gold 
may be expected from the granite itself. Gravel itself is a 
detritus of quartz, and hence the gold is frequently found 
amongst and beneath gravel. When schist rests on granite it 
is often auriferous, the gold being scattered in particles in the 
clayey rock. 

In Australia, it is found, as a general rule, that when smaller 
particles of gold are found in a stream than higher up, the 
stream should be traced still higher, when the matrix will be 
arrived at, the river itself having brought down the detritus. 
The sources of gold are found to be twofold ; the metal has 
either been diffused in certain rocks which have decomposed, 
or has been spread over the surface of the hills at some remote 
period, by the violent action of water. This is the origin of 
all alluvial gold beds. 

Contrary to the usual law of metals, where gold is concerned, 
it is the upper and not the lower portions of veins which are 
prolific. This arises from the violent action of water on the 
surface, — and hence, in general, arises the argument that there 
must be mountains to produce much gold in valleys. It is 
generally found, moreover, that moderately high mountains 
produce the most gold. The most prolific gold fields of Russia 
are at the base of hills not more than 1,500 feet high, whilst 
those at the base of hills rising to 5,000 feet and upwards are 
not nearly so prolific in gold. Hence it is probable that the 
most fruitful discoveries in Australia have yet to come, and the 
gold fields of Port Phillip are a direct proof of the argument, 
as the hills where gold has chiefly been found are of moderate 
elevation. 

There is a singular fact connected with the Australian gold 
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cbain of mountaing. Exactly ninety degrees fit>m the mam 
Australian chain is the Ural chain, and exactly ninety degrees 
fi-om the same chain is the Califomian chain. The fourth 
quadrantal meridian falls in the Atlantic, between Brazil and 
Africa, both auriferous regions. In three of these meridians 
the earth has been fissured, and igneous rocks have pierced 
and transmuted elevated schistose beds. The identity of the 
Ural, Califomian, and Australian gold ranges is shown by 
another curious fact. In Russia, the gold alluyium is found 
mingled with the bones of mammoths ; in California, gigantic 
bones occur in the auriferous detritus ; in Australia, are bone 
caverns, filled with relics of the gigantic diprotodon and noto- 
therium, and these occur in the auriferous rocks and detritus. 
Hence the gold meridians are identical in character, and beyond 
doubt in extent, the Australian one proving the most rich in 
the precious metals— in other words, the richest gold country 
in the world. 

Having spoken of the gold fields of the northern hemi- 
sphere, it will be interesting to notice other similar features 
to those in Australia. In the European and American mines, 
copper and lead abounds in the schist and quartzites. It does 
so in Australia, ^specially towards the southern extremity of 
the chain, where abundance of both metals has been dis- 
covered ; but no one, of course, thinks it worth their while 
to work them, whilst gold is so abundant. Yet will Australia 
become generally one of the most prolific metallic regions of 
the globe. 

A still more important inference to be drawn from the 
comparison of European and American gold fields is the fol- 
lowing, which we will instance from the Russian gold chain 
only, though it equally applies to the American one. It is only 
a few years since that the only known locality of Russian gold 
was near Ekaterinburg. Gold now extends over more than 
6® north and south of that locality. Hence, from the simi- 
larity in geological feature, and the parallelism above noted, 
there is no question but that Australian gold will be found 
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orer a similar and even greater extent. The finnian mines, 
\nth all their advantages of being scientifically explored and 
sfcilfiilly worked, produce only 3,000,000/. per annum. Th« 
Australian mines, unskilfally worked, and not a hundredth 
part explored, have produced the same amount within a few 
months. To produce that amount in the Ural, not only 
quartz and schists, but even limestones are pounded. In Aus- 
tralia quartz- crushing has not yet commenced; all the gold 
procured being the result of working in picking out by hand 
lumps from a penny to a hundredweight. When machinery 
is brought to bear upon the Australian mines, the result will 
be wonderful beyond all precedent. 

This is no theory ; but geological certainty. The axis and 
flanks of the Australian cordillera are of the same geological 
epoch, and have undergone similar transmuting influences with 
the axis and flanks of the Ural chain. In constituents — in 
phenomena — in elevation above the sea — they are precisely 
the same. The Australian chain stands as a wall between the 
sea and the desert, just as the Ural chain stands as a wall 
between what was sea long after Australia became dry land 
and the desert of Siberia, so that the analogy between the twa 
is perfect. 

Humboldt first remarked, that gold is constant in meridian- 
directed mountains. The Ural, the Californian, and the Aus- 
tralian, have verified the truth of the remark. There is 
another point connected with this remark of the highest 
importance. If we look at the globe we shall find, that in the 
longitude of about 149° or 150° east, extends the meridian 
chain of Australia, paralleled by similar chains, having similar 
axes, in South and in West Australia. And there gold will 
also be found, as surely as that we are now writing. 

A brief notice of the distribution of gold generally will be 
of use to the intending emigrant. 

The diluvial deposits are found in the beds of streams and in 
tbe valleys around, the latter having been at one time covered 
with the waters of the stream. Gold is also deposited to a 
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limited h&ght abore these valleys— frequently to the summit 
of the higher lands in the neighbourhood, these having been 
at some remote period under water also, when the gold was 
deposited as in the streams. The metal, under these circum- 
stances, IS found in sand, gravel, on clay beneath the gravel, 
and amongst the debris of rocks, and is continuous as to its 
quality, and frequently as regards the given contents per cubic 
fathom. Diggings where the deposits are of this nature are 
the most productive, and reward the most unskilful miner ; as 
no machinery beyond a cradle, or some equally simple con- 
trivance, is requisite. The materials for carrying on the pur- 
suit are easily procured — the returns are quick— and the whole 
establishment is readily removed as the gold becomes ex- 
hausted. 

Much of the gold found in these diluvial deposits is wasted, 
from the rude manner in which it is sought for ; the miner 
being unable to detect it except in lumps or scales which are 
palpable to his eye. In Australia, numbers of reputed ex- 
hausted diggings will be well worth going over again with 
more skilful appliances, and the labour will be comparatively 
easy, from the previous loosening and removal of the earth 
from its bed. 

The gold has not been generated in the streams, valleys, and 

high lands, over which it is scattered;— but has been washed 

down from the primary or non-fossiliferous rocks, the most 

^common of these gold-bearing rocks being quartz, granite, or 

.porphyry, and sometimes slate, the gold soil of the lower lands 

i'being merely the detritus of the primary formations. 

The intelligent miner will hence look for the seat or matrix 
.from which the gold has been carried — not by itself, but im- 
bedded in rocks which have subsequently been abraded and 
washed away by the violence of the floods, the gold itself, from 
its weight, remaining nearly on the same spot in which it 
finally parted from its rocky envelope. The veins and beds in 
which it is originally found, generally exist in mountains of 
secondary height, and these are the more likely to contain gold. 
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the more they are parallel to the meridian. Under these cir* 
cnmstances it is found imbedded in the rocks, often in a state 
imperceptible to the eye, the nuggets which are found being 
no doubt the result of fusion of the primary rocks when the 
latter were in a state of ignition. Bock mining can only be 
carried on successfully by machinery of various kinds, as 
pumps, stamps, &c. ; and this machinery, being of a costly na» 
ture, must be permanent; so that great judgment has to be 
exercised as to the productive qualities and extent of the gold- 
bearing rocks, as a large outlay must be made before any profit 
can arise. Even at the best, gold veins are of a temporary 
nature, as a few years* continuous labour exhausts the product, 
and it is now well known, that in the majority of veins, at 
very moderate depths, the gold gradually and regularly 
diminishes in quality, though in some cases it improves slightly 
in quality, yet at last the expense of producing the metal is 
greater than the yield. The history of old gold mines does not 
prove the veins to be entirely exhausted, but only that the gold 
exists in such small quantities, that a gradually-increasing loss 
arises upon each ounce of gold produced, from the increased 
expense of pursuing the vein deeper. 

Gold mines are, however, found extensively in the primary 
formations, in which the metal is sometimes intimately mixed 
with the rock generally, or it may be in lodes or veins spread- 
ing about like the twigs of a tree, sometimes thick and some* 
times scanty ; so that the search for it is not only tedious, but 
highly expensivci from the great mass of rock which has to be - 
reduced to powder in order to obtain a small quantity of gold. 
It is for this reason that the gold mines of the Merionethshire 
and Wicklow mountains are not considered worth working. 
Indeed, although gold veins are worked in many countries, it 
is only in California that the gold rocks have been found worth 
working on a large scale, and even in California the sums spent 
in the unsuccessful attempts at rock mining are very large, as 
some of the English companies formed for that purpose can 
testify. 
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XiM look miaes of Australia will no doubt turn out equally 
if not more yaluable than those of California, but they will 
D0rer equal stream mining in profit. The gold veins of Brazil, 
liexioQ, Borneo, and other localities, were once as rich as tho 
jCalifoniian and Australian ones, but they are, fur the most part, 
sow of little value ^mpared with the stream nunes of those 
xeeen^-discovered gold fields. The gold veins of Africa have 
never yet been explored from the pestilential character of the 
dimaU, but from the great yield, for ages, of the African 
fltravna, tbcre is no question but that rock veins of immense 
^fthie exist, but neither the intelligence nor the energy of the 
AiHcan, inndirefited by European sldll, will ever bring them to 

JUght 

It is, then, to the rivers, or to the action of water generally, 
Utat we have to look for the most profitable supply of gold. 
Instead of hard rock, soft sand has to be searched, and the 
seaEch is often rewarded — in Australia beyond any other gold 
country — with bunches and lumps of the rich metal, varying in 
value from a sovereign to 4,000 sovereigns, while lumps of 
^fae value of a hundred sovereigns^ or more, are common 
prizes. 

Gbld is again found overlying the diluvial deposits in recent 
earthy matter, and has been slowly and gradually brought into 
the valleys and streams by the action of rain torrents, &c., in 
the neighbourhood of auriferous beds ;^and not always in the 
neighbourhood of these only, but gold-bearing rivers are fre- 
quently beyond the prinoary formations. Gold, under these 
circunomtances, is the mere eoneentration of many ages, by the 
action of water on earthy and ferruginous soils, which fos: 
hundreds of miles may contain traces of gold throughout, but 
yielding so small a percentage per ton, that by no known 
precess of extraction can it be rendered available. Some of 
the states of North America, Mexico, and Brazil, contain gold 
under those conditions; but hardly worth the working: the 
object being not so much to find where gold exists — for next to 
iron it is the most abundantly distributed metal— but to find 
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\rliere it exists in quantities sufficient to repay tbe labour of 
gathering it. 

Tbe last condition under wbicb gold may be expected to 
be found is tbe one before alluded to, viz., in previously-worked 
alluvial and diluvial deposits, in wbicb, from imperfections in 
w^orking or wasbing, a portion escapes, wbicb, from its specific 
gravity, settles in tbe eartby contents of tbe workings and 
rivers; and as tbe eartby matter is annually wasbing away, 
wbile most of tbe gold remains, after a lapse of time, tbe work- 
ing of sucb localities over again will be found to be profitable. 
But as new fields in Australia will be abundant for ages to 
come, we need not pursue tbis matter furtber. 

Grold is always found in a metallic state, and bence its quantity 
is always liable to exaggeration, from tbe excited imaginations 
of tbe finders. In Australia tbis was at first considered to be 
tbe case— -bence tbe apatby of English adventurers till it came 
pouring into tbe bome market by tons of actual weight. It is 
sometimes found alloyed witb otber metals, but it may be 
doubted wbetber it is more than in mechanical combination 
witb them, wbetber silver, platinum, palladium, or otber allied 
metals. Gold and platinum, not being oxidable, are never 
found in chemical combinations like tbe otber metals, which 
readily combine witb natural acids of all kinds. 

The great gold desideratum of our day is a solvent which 
shall loosen tbe metal &om tbe rock without the tedious and 
expensive process of pounding, separating tbe gold from eartby 
matter with less loss than is at present tbe case. Tbe various 
amalgamating apparatus are too tedious for poor ores, and un- 
necessary for rich ones. The well-known simple affinity of 
mercury for gold will secure the smallest particle ; but unless 
water be abundant, and something like 200 grains can be ob- 
tained per ton of earth, it will not yield any profit worth 
notice. 

It has generally been found that, at a distance from the 
mountains in which auriferous streams arise, there is a point in 
which the gold is nearly an impalpable dust; and that on 
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going up the stream the particles sensibly increase in size» 
till at length they assume the appearance of scales ; higher 
up still, the metal increases in coarseness, till the gold is 
found in its natural roughness, as if fresh broken from the 
matrix, being more or less interwoven as it approaches its 
source. As it approaches this, pieces are found to which por- 
tions of the native rock are attached; so that by carefully 
marking these indications the shrewd observer is able to form 
a good guess of the vicinity of mines which will amply repay 
the acuteness of his observation. 

The greater portion of the Australian mines appear to be 
more or less connected with the basin of the Murray. The 
extent of this basin is yet unknown, the eastern feeders being 
those with which we are best acquainted. In this direction the 
basin reaches 151° of east longitude, approaching the shores of 
New South Wales. To the north, a feeder has been found in 
25° south latitude. On the south, the mouth of the river is in 
35% while some of its feeders in the Victoria province are as 
iar south as beyond 37°. On the west, its mouth, and probably 
many main feeders, reach to 130° east longitude. The area of 
the basin is thus not less than 1,400 miles from north to south, 
and 400 from east to west, comprising between 500,000 and 
600,000 square miles, or a district five times the area of the 
British islands, and four times the extent of California. In the 
whole of this district there is no doubt that gold will be found. 

Our space will not allow us further to enter into geological 
considerations, and we will now give the reader a few minera- 
logical characteristics of gold, so that he may know it when he 
finds it, this not being so easy a matter as he may imagine. False 
alarms without end are of constant occurrence in all the Aus-* 
tralian colonies, the discoveries turning out neither more nor 
less than p3rrites of some kind. 

Grold is yellow, nearly silver-white, and steel-gray; the 
yellow is the most common in Australia. Its lustre is shining 
which is increased by a little rubbing, when it will not sigaia 
tarnish, from its non-oxidable qualities. In colour and lustre 
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it may easily be mistaken for iron or copper pyrites. A cut 
with a knife, or a blow with the hammer, will at once rectify 
this mistake, as it is soft, whilst iron pyrites is harder than steel ; 
and if struck it flattens, whilst copper pyrites is not malleable, 
but crumbles before the blow. Mica is, again, often mistaken 
for gold, but the weight of the latter will at once point out the 
mistake, as mica is light. The steel-gray gold may be mis- 
taken for platinum, but as it is rarely found in this condition 
in Australia, the difference is unimportant, and can only be 
detected by experience or assaying. The softness and the 
weight are the best tests. It is softer than iron, copper, or 
silver, and harder than tin and lead. Hence it is scratched by 
the three former metals, but scratches the two latter. 

When broken, the edges are uneven. It is sometimes found 
in a crystalline form, and when so, its value is much increased, 
as being a rare mineralogical specimen. Sometimes it occurs 
in thin leaves. Should all the above indications not prove 
satisfactory, the blowpipe, with which every emigrant should 
provide himself, is a sure test. Before this it fuses readily, and 
remains unaltered, whilst copper and iron pyrites have a sul- 
phurous smell, and rapidly diminish. 

A bottle of nitric acid is a sure test. If the mineral found be 
gold, it will not touch it ; if a baser metal, with the exception 
of one or two not commonly found in Australia, a violent 
action takes place, and gaseous fumes arise. By this means 
spurious gold dust may be detected ; if it be pure, no action 
whatever will take place, and the liquor will not be discoloured ; 
if impure, violent action will take place, red vapour will arise, 
and the acid will be discoloured. 

The weight of a lamp of quartz, as estimated by poising it in 
the hand, is generally sufficient to determine whether it con- 
tain gold or not, quartz having a specific gravity of about 2J, 
whilst the specific gravity of gold Is from 18 to 19. This 
accounts for gold being found in grains and nuggets— the water 
having had sufficient power to break up and wash away the 
lighter rock, but not the gold itself. Hence it may be inferred 
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that nrheii large lumps of gold are found, the n^trix itself 
cannot be far oft^from. the impossibility of the current wash*- 
ing these to any great distance. On the other hand, if the gold 
be in dust or scales^ it may be, and is £?eqaently, distributed 
over a large space of ground. 

In case of doubt, it is easy to estimate roughly the specific 
gravity of the supposed precious metal, by weighing it with a 
tolerably-accurate pair of scales. Suspend the specimen with a 
piece of thread under the pan of one scale, then weigh it in air 
^•Hioting the result. Then let the metal dip in water, and 
wdgh it again ; it will now be found to weigh less. Next sub^ 
tract the weight in water &om the weight in air, and divide the 
original weight iu air by the loss of weight in water, and the 
quotient will be the specific gravity ; showing not only whether 
the specimen is gold or not, but sufficiently near for any prac- 
tical purpose, what is the purity and consequent value of the 
gold. 

A person emigrating may readily attain practical skill in this 
on the voyage. We give the following from a lecture by Dr. 
Flayfair, the subject of the experiment being a sovereign. It 
must be remembered that the sovereign must be suspended 
under the scale, so that the pan does not touch the water. 

Weight of the sovereign in air 123*25 grains. 

Weight of the sovereign in water 1 16*35 „ 



Loss of weight 6*90 „ 

Divide the first number 123*25 by 690; the quotient 17*86 is 
the specific gravity of the gold. A sovereign is not pure gold, 
being alloyed with one-twelfth of copper. When pure gold is 
made the subject of experiment, the specific gravity is more ; 
from eighteen to nineteen, according to the purity of the speci- 
men. 

There is, however, no reason why an emigrant should not 
become speedily a sufficient chemist to be able to conduct all 
the experiments necessary to satisfy him as to the identity and 
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purity of his gold. We have before said that nitric acid will 
not touch* gold; but the gold itself may contain some baser 
metal which it protects from the action of the acid. Mix a por- 
tion of muriatic acid with the nitric acid ; heat this mixture, 
and it will be found to dissolve gold readily ; chlorine, a solvent 
of gold, being formed. Should not nitric acid be obtainable, 
mix chloride of lime with water, and add muriatic acid ; heat as 
before, and the gold will be dissolved. Should muriatic acid be 
wanting, dissolve common salt and saltpetre in water, and add 
sulphuric add (oil of vitriol), and the same effect will be pro- 
duced. Perform the experiment in a common earthenware 
cup, not a metal one, having first ground to a fine powder the 
substance you are experimenting on. When dissolved, add 
carbonate of soda to neutralize the excess of acid. 

If to this solution you add a solution of common copperas 
(sulphate of iron), a brown precipitate will be formed if it be 
gold which you are testing. Heat this precipitate, and you 
have metallic gold. Again, add oxalic acid to another portion 
of your gold solution, and heat it — ^the gold will be thrown 
down in brown powder, or a yellow spongy mass. To another 
portion of the solution add salts of tin, and a purple or reddish 
brown precipitate vdll be the result. If none of these be 
obtainable, boil your gold solution with a common seidlitz 
powder, and the gold will be precipitated in the 'shape of a 
black powder. 

With the above materials, which will only cost a few 
shillings, scales included, the emigrant will be as well equipped 
for testing chemically the properties of gold, as though he 
carried with him a whole laboratory, and he will be able to use 
his materials practically. 

The unpractised miner is apt to take several substances for 
gold which have no alliance with that metal. The first of these 
is yellow mica : this may, however, be readily distinguished by 
its lightn^s. The next is iron pyrites. This is as easily dis- 
tinguished. Stick the point of a penknife into a scale of gold, 
and it will penetrate it, but the pyrites would be found too 
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hard for this. Place a little of the substance oa a shovel, and 
put it on the fire. If it be pyrites, a strong smell of sulphur 
will be perceived, and the residuum after the sulphur is driven 
off will become red iron rust. Dissolve the mineral in muriatic 
acid, and add a few drops of nitric acid. Add to the solution 
a little hartshorn, and, if iron pyrites, iron rust is precipitated. 
With a solution of nut galls common ink is produced. With 
prussiate of potash, Prussian blue is formed. Any of these 
tests will decide between iron and gold. 

Copper pyrites may be similarly detected. On being heated, 
the same smell of sulphur will be perceived, and the ash lefl 
will be reddish black. If dissolved in an acid, and the blade of 
a knife or other piece of polished iron be held in the solution, 
it will become coated with copper. Hartshorn will turn the 
solution blue ; carbonate of soda will precipitate it in a green 
powder ; and prussiate of potash will give a mahogany brown 
precipitate. 

Gold is commonly found associated with silver and platinum. 
The first is easily detected. Hammer the specimen out as thin 
as possible, and immerse it in sulphuric acid ; the silver will be 
dissolved, and the gold will be left pure. A clean penny piece 
put into the solution will precipitate the silver, the proportion 
of which may be thus easily found. 

Platinum, in colour, is not unlike steel-gray gold, though 
this latter is rarely found in Australia. Except by the colour, 
it is more difficult of detection than silver, especially to the 
inexperienced. The same solvents will act upon this as upon 
gold, and, like the latter metal, it is insolvent in nitric or 
muriatic acid separately, but is dissolved in a mixture of both 
by the application of heat. When found pure, it is infusible 
by any heat which the miner could apply. It is heavier than 
gold, but inappreciably so, except by taking the actual specific 
gravity. Platinum is one of the precious metals, deriving its 
value chiefiy from its infusibility, which renders it of great 
service in the arts. 

As platinum has not been found mixed with the gold of New 
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SoQth Wales, we need not regard it. Should a lump of quartz 
be suspected to contain gold, the fact may easily be established 
as follows. Pound the quartz finely— the finer the better. 
Boil this for a considerable time in an equal mixture of nitric 
and muriatic acid ; filter the solution through linen or cotton. 
It will destroy these — ^but that is no matter ; the experimenter 
must also be careful not to get any of the add on his clothes, or 
it will destroy them. If he burn his fingers with the acid, he 
will not do so a second time. Now add carbonate of soda to 
the solution when cool, and this will precipitate all baser metals. 
Filter again, and add a solution of oxalic acid, till it ceases to 
effervesce. The gold will now be thrown down in the form of 
a black powder, which may be converted into the usual form by 
melting. 

We will now notice a new process for separating the precious 
metal from black sand and quartz, which has been patented in 
America. When quartz is stamped, it is found by experience, 
that, from the softness of gold, a great portion of the fine 
laminated filaments are rubbed off, sometimes amounting to 
from one-fourth to two-fifths of the metal; and this filament 
can never be detached from the iron and sand by any plan 
of amalgamation. The patentee, who has taken his idea 
from Dr. Percy — who propounded much the same thing in a 
paper read before the London Chemical Society — ^uses neither 
more nor less than a fresh and liquid bleaching chloride 
of lime. The mode of its action will be readily under- 
stood from what we have before stated, and the ingenious 
miner can easily try the effect of this hypochlorous solvent for 
himself. 

Thus much for the chemical treatment of gold, and in the 
mines of Australia chemistry is of little avail, except as being 
the means of satisfactorily testing the presence or the value of 
the precious metal. The gold of Australia is, for the most 
part, tangible, but vast quantities are, no doubt, thrown aside 
which are neither tangible nor even perceptible ; and what we 
have already said is quite sufficient to give an intelligent emi- 
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grant the reqniate chemical knowledge which will enable him 
to detect gold under any circumstances. 

A few words on the metallurgic treatment of gold will render 
this part of our subject complete. 

When Australian gold is alloyed, it is usually with silver, 
and an inappreciable portion of iron. ITearly four per cent, of 
silver has been detected, and about one-sixth per cent, of iron 
is not uncommon. It is not the province of the miner to 
separate either of these, and he will he much better engaged in 
getting the gold as it is, than in wasting his time upon experi-* 
ment for the purpose of separation. 

Neither is it'at present worth his while to smelt the metal, 
but it may be so hereafter; as gold is better kept in the state of 
ingots than in dust or nuggets. The process is simple, and 
requires few materials. A portable furnace, a few black lead 
crucibles, and some carbonate of soda, borax, or other flux, 
constitute all the materials requisite, and are cheaply obtained 
and easily carried. 

Australian gold is chiefly found associated with silica, in its 
forms of quartz, or common sand, or in clay, to which it has 
percolated through the sand. It is also found with oxide of 
iron, the magnetic oxide especially, and this has been found no 
bad test of the presence of gold. The more complicated con- 
ditions in which it is generally found in South America are of 
so rare occurrence in Australia, that they need not be noticed. 

As gold readily melts, it may be thought that, by heating a 
piece of quartz beyond the melting point of gold, this metal 
will flow from the quartz. This is not so ; the gold will be 
melted, it is true, but it will be in the matrix as before. The 
quartz is infusible, and in order to get at the gold, it is neces- 
sary to render it fusible. If to finely-powdered quartz we add 
several substances, this eflect will be produced. Mix carbonate 
of soda with the finely-powdered quartz, and when it has 
arrived at a certain heat it is quartz no longer, but melted 
glass, through which the gold, if any, will sink to the bottom 
of the crucible. 
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Those who are converiBant with iron fiimaces will see the 
rationale of this process at once. Ironstone contains a large 
proportion of silica. No heat could alter this ; but when the 
smelters mix with the ironstone a quantity of lime and clay, the 
mass melts, and the silica combines with the "flux*' in the shape 
of an opaque glass, technically termed *' slag.** This floats on 
the top of the melted mass, and the iron, in a state of com- 
parative purity, sinks to the bottom. Precisely the same 
means must be employed in melting gold, and the same results 
will take place. 

But the quartz must be very finely powdered, or such a 
time would elapse before the combination of the quartz with 
the "flux" took place, that the process would be a very 
tedious one ; whilst if the combination were not perfect, much 
gold would inevitably be lost. 

But suppose the gold and quartz to be melted, the same 
difliculty presents itself as to how to get the gold from the 
quartz-glass which has been formed. We must have recourse 
to something which will take the whole of the gold from the 
glass, and which will readily give it back again in its pure 
state. This condition is answered by mixing with it a quantity 
of lead. This metal takes up all the gold, and may be readily 
separated from the quartz-glass. We should here remark that 
lime and oxide of iron, as well as some other substances, will 
convert the quartz into glass as well as carbonate of soda. Into 
the nature of these it is not necessary to enter, as we are only 
showing the principle of gold smelting : leaving the miner to 
apply it in practice. There are other vehicles which will serve 
to collect the gold as well as lead, but it is not necessary to 
notice them, this being the most efficacious. The lead may be 
applied either in a metallic or other form. If in another form, 
the most easily attainable combination of lead is litharge, 
which, previous to its application, should be mixed with a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal. 

Having now got our mixture of gold and lead, the quartz- 
glass may be taken from the crucible and thrown away. The 
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remaining step is to separate the gold from the lead. This is 
done by a process termed " cupeHation." The miner would 
scarcely have time or experience to effect this process, but it 
will not be uninteresting to him to know its principle. When 
lead is heated to a high temperature, it rapidly absorbs the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and, if heated to redness, the oxide 
thus formed, melts. But gold never oxidises, and cannot be 
volatilised at any heat procurable in an ordinary furnace. This 
distinction in the properties of the two metals causes their easy 
separation. Many substances readily absorb melted oxide of 
lead, amongst which is bone-ash, which substance, compressed 
into as solid a state as possible, will take up all the lead and 
leave the gold behind ; the lead also, if in sufficient quantity, 
taking with it all baser metals, leaving the gold pure, or 
alloyed with silver only, and we have previously given the 
method of separating this. We may, however, mention, that 
when silver is to be " parted," as it is termed, from gold, the latter 
must be melted with three times its weight of silver, and then 
hammered or rolled out thin before it is exposed to the nitric 
acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the pure gold behind. 

In powdering the quartz, the process is rendered quicker by 
making the quartz red hot, and then plunging it in cold water. 
If the quartz, as is sometimes the case, contain magnetic iron, 
dry the powdered mass thoroughly, and apply a good magnet, 
which will take out all the iron, and thus save an immense 
trouble in getting the gold pure. 

We would recommend those who can afford it to take out 
with them a small portable furnace. The cost is little, and it 
is at all times a highly -gratifying instrument ; enabling the 
experimenter to form a correct estimate of any metallic sub- 
stance which may come under his notice, with almost no skill 
on his part, and as little trouble. The best furnaces of this 
kind may be obtained of Messrs. Knight and Son, Foster-lane, 
Cheapside, who are also celebrated for the ingenuity and 
adaptation to the purpose intended, of numerous articles of this 
description. 
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We will give a sketch of one or two of Mesun. Knight'i 
furnaces for the parposei of the mioer. 

The following (Fig. 1) is an excellent farnsce for all pur- 
poses. It ia constructed of atout sheet iron, and lined with fire 
bricks. 




rig. 2 ia a portable assay furnace, the use of which is readily 
understood. 

Pig. S. 



Fig. 3 is a hlaclc lead furnace ; requiring, however, to be care* 
fully used, being goiuewhat liable to crack from sudden change 
of temperature. 

Kg. 3. 
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The two following are generally made of Stourbridge clay, 
and form a very useful and very cheap kind of furnace. 

Kg. 4, Fig. 5. 





The annexed is Professor Fareday's form of a portable fur* 
nace; very simple, cheap, and easily regulated. 

Fig. 6. 




For experimental purposes, however, nothing can exceed the 
simple little contrivance of Mr. Charles Aikin, as displayed in 
the following cut. With a pair of double-blast bellows a heat 
may be produced sufficient to fuse 12 oz. of iron in five minutes. 

Fig. 7. 
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The foregoing cut shows the method of setting up the fur- 
naces, the bottom port serviDg as the Btand, through which 
the blast from the belluwa ia applied. The fuel to be used 
b gas coke hroken rather Bmaller tfaftn a hazel hut, and freed 
from dust, and the small charcoal made fiom binahwood. called 
small coal ; with a due proportioa of these, and urged by a 
pair of double bellows, aa ounce of iron may lie fused in five 
minutes in the smallest size. 

The annexed are the bellows, as applied to another equally 
nmple blast furnace of Mr. Aikin's ronstcuction. The advan- 
tage of the &U, above given is, that the crucible fbrms part 
of the furnace. In the following cut it is placed within the: 
furnace. 

Fig. 8. 



To obtain a sudden heat, and raise it rapidly to the greatest 
intensity, nothing can answer better than this Aimace. It is 
composed of three parts. The lower one being the blast, 
chamber, above this is the body of the furnace, perforated witii- 
holes to admit the blast, in the centre of which is the stand or 
support of the crucible. The third or upper ia of a conical 
foTiu, and serves to concentrate the heat, and causes it to rever- 
berate on the bodies exposed to it, and it also protecta the eyes of 
tbe operator from the glare of the fire. 

Crucibles are so well known, that it is superSuous to give- 



The foUoniog forms a cotnpleU assaying appftratns ;— Figs. 
9, 10, 11 are cast iron ingot mouldi; Fig. 12 is a cast iron 
skillet moald ; Figs. 13, 14, IS are cast iron casting cones ; Fig. 
16 is a hammer and anvil of sliear steel ; Fig. 17 is a cast iron 
mould used for the examination of galena; Fig 18 represenlfl 
Bmall shears, attached to a wood block, for cutting metal ; Fig . ■ 
19 are small hand shears for the same puqjose ; Fig. 20 ia a 
small size flatting roller, for rolling metal hcfore exposing it to 
the action of an add, — it most pieriooslj be hammered out as 
thin as possible. 



Hg.B. 



Fig. SO. 




We will now give the intending emigrant an idea of 

GOLD WASHING. 

From our previous extracts it will be seoi, that ao abnndant 

is gold in some parts of Australia, that it ha> repeatedly been 
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obtaiiied by a kick of the foot, and by boys and men with a tin 
dish. These modes are, however, too primitive to be pro- 
fitable, except accidentally so. A tin dish is no bad test of the 
soil when "prospecting." Wash the soil, pouring carefully 
away the mud, leaving the heavier portion at the hinder 
angle of the pan. Then amalgamate the residue with a little 
quicksilver. If there is gold, the quicksilver on kneading it will 
become solid^ and form a pasty mass. If the quicksilver re- 
main liquid, and in globules, there is no gold-^try again. 

The Hungarian method of separating gold would answer 
well in Australia, where for the most part the gold is coarse and 
heavy. Get a long broad board, grooved longitudinally, and 
nail a thin strip of wood all round it, except at one end. Nail 
also a few strips of wood across the inside of the trough, to stop 
the gold, whilst the soil washes over. Give the trough a slight 
incline against a bank, and put your gold earth at the upper 
end. Four water over this, and if there is gold it will all re- 
main, from its weight, in the upper grooves, whilst the soil^ 
being light, will be washed away. Where people work inde* 
pendently, as in Australia, and the gold is coarse, and water 
plentiful, this method, simple as it is, would be a very efficient 
one. 

The following is just as simple and as efficacious. Cany 
with you a large wooden bowl, and put into this, or dig out of 
the bed of the stream with the bowl, a quantity of earth ; stir 
this well in the water, and let it rest a minute or so; then throw 
away the water, and repeat the operation six or seven times. 
The gold, with care, will remain at the bottom. A bowl with 
five or six pounds* weight of stuff may be washed in a few 
minutes, and this method will be quite as productive as the 
^ cradle," in which, by the testimony of all parties, half the 
gold is wasted. The sediment may be treated with quicksilver 
as before,, if required, and the superfluous quicksilver may be 
wrung out through a piece of wash-leather, leaving the gold 
amalgam behind. We shall by-and-by show how to recover 
the quicksilver. 
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We are here supposing the absence of mechanical contri-* 
vances, many of which are more ingenious than useful, and that 
the Australian miner has chiefly to depend on his wits and his 
arms. To such, the following easy method, well known in 
Sou ill America, is worth more than the "cradle,*' and is 
attended with none of its inconveniences. Make a wooden 
gutter, the longer the better ; very slightly incline it, so as to 
allow the water to run off ; put your soil at the upper end ; and 
if the gutter is long enough, all the soil may be washed away, 
leaving the gold at the top, or at most, not half way down. 
The running water thrown on will carry off all the light soil, 
and the stones may be picked out by hand. The gutter, to be 
efficacious, should be wide, and pretty deep, and if long enough, 
there would be no fear of losing any gold. Such a contrivance 
where a party is working, would, in point of producing, beat a 
•dozen cradles. 

A shallow tub or pail makes a first-rate washing machine. 
The manner of using it is this : — Place the tub in the water, an 
inch or two under the surface ; then stir up the sediment, — ^the 
running stream will carry all the light soil away, and by-and* 
hy you will have a respectable tubfull of gold ; the stones may 
be picked out as before, and the remainder either separated by 
liand or with quicksilver. 

The cradle, as used in California, is a rude affair, and acts 
upon some of the preceding principles. It is eight feet long, 
and stands on rockers, whence its name; at its head it has a 
coarse wire grating ; the bottom is rounded with small cleets 
across. Four men are requisite to work it. One carries the 
soil and empties it on the sieve, another digs it from the gold 
bed, the third rocks the cradle, and the fourth supplies the 
water. The gutter we have spoken of is a better, though not 
so compact a contrivance. In the cradles, the sieve or grating 
ieeps out the stones, the water clears away the earthy matter, 
and the gravel gradually finds its way out at the foot of the 
machine, leaving the gold and sand above the upper cleets 
This is taken out, dried in the sun, and the sand blown away. 
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The above description is from a despatch by Colonel Mason, 
given by Professor Ansted. It would be useless to give any 
further description of gold- washing contrivances. All are on 
one or more of the above principles, and he must have little 
ingenuity who could not both make and use them. 

The tools necessary are just as simple, and consist of a crow- 
bar, a pick, and a shovel, to which may be added a blacksmith*s 
striking hammer, for breaking any rock supposed to contain 
gold. Other implements are unnecessary. The crowbar is in- 
dispensable. If quartz has to be crushed or ground in any 
quantities, mills are necessary ; but these we shall not stay to 
describe, as they involve great expense, and are the work of the 
engineer. The above improvisatory methods are sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes. 

Quicksilver is recovered from the amalgam by distillation, 
leaving the pure gold behind. Quicksilver machines may be 
purchased in London, and would be found highly serviceable 
where the emigrant can afford to go out well equipped for 
his work. But let him avoid encumbering himself with in- 
genious mining impedimenta. When on the gold fields he 
will soon be rich enough to indulge in scientific whims, and 
by that time, indeed even now, he may purchase them in the 
colony. 

Much gold is now lost in Australia by the cradling method ; 
but by the methods we have described, not a particle need be 
lost, and the digger may work independently of others ; whereas, 
in cradling, he must be in partnership. Mr. Rudder, now in 
New South Wales, but formerly in California, gives the follow- 
ing variation on the cradle, but that of Colonel Mason, above 
described, is in our opinion preferable: — "The cradle," says 
Mr. Eudder, " should be four feet long, twenty inches wide, and 
have a slide of two feet under the hopper which leads to the 
grating— not mere wire netting, as the use of this is to keep 
stones out of the machine.*' This is a complication of affairs, 
and gives two feet less in the inclined plane than Col. Mason's, 
which almost any one is carpenter enough to make for him- 
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self. The inclination of the cradle should be half an inch to a 
foot. 

Thus much for the theory of gold washing. We will now 
inform the intending emigrant how it is applied in the Austra- 
lian gold fields. From what has been prenously stated, he 
will readily comprehend the distinction between river diggings 
and dry diggings, the latter being on slopes where the water 
has ceased to operate, having left the gold at some remote 
period. At the dry diggings, being away &om the stream, the 
gold is usually found near the snr&ce. "We will suppose a 
party ** prospecting," or in search of new diggings* They pro- 
vide themselves with crowbar, pickaxe, shovel, and prospecting 
pan, the latter being the high-sounding term for a large, round, 
flat-bottomed tin dish. As soon as they perceive the geological 
indications of gold, they fill their pan, and carry it to the 
stream, carefully washing the contents out, all but the gold, 
which sinks to the bottom. By filling the pan and wash- 
ing it out two or three times, a few minutes will decide 
whether the soil contains gold, and whether it exists in paying 
quantity. If the spot promise to be remunerative, to work 
goes the cradle, which has been sufficiently described. This is 
vigorously rocked, water being poured on so aa thoroughly 
to separate the mud, clay, and earth from the stones, which 
are picked out by hand, a glance being sufiScient to determine 
whether they are pebbles or nuggets of gold. These, however, 
rarely occur in clayey soil. The cradle is again filled, and so 
on till the accumulation of mud at the ledges is sufficient for 
cfxamination. It is then scraped out and examined, the larger 
gold being carefully picked out, and the remainder washed 
clean; though much gold is lost for want of quicksilver to take 
Up the fine particles scarcely visible to the eye. 

River diggings are, however, the most valuable, and it is in 
these that "nuggets" are chiefly found. Here more than a 
superficial examination is necessary, as gold will not in all 
probability be found at the surface, the holes and crevices in 
the original rock bed of the stream containing the greatest 
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prizes. The soO, too, may be gravel, in which case, as we have 
previooslj explained when consideriDg the geological character 
of the gold fields, the precious metal will have percolated 
through the upper stratum, and will have descended to the bed 
of the stream below, where it must be sought for. The shovel 
and the prospecting pan will soon decide this. If after remov- 
ing the upper stratum, they reach a tenacious clay, a blue 
colour being considered the best, they will know that this 
has never been disintegrated by the current, but on the con- 
trary, consolidated, and on the surface of the clay bed they may 
be pretty certain of finding gold in a comparatively thin layer. 
Should the prospecting party determine on working a spot pre- 
senting the true indications, they dig a trench, and by means of 
** back troughs" divert the course of the stream. The bed of 
the stream being thus laid dry, and all the large pebbles and 
gravel removed, the clay stratum is exposed and washed as 
before. 

It will be well to watch for any old bed of the stream, now 
dry, but one over which the water has formerly flowed. Such 
dry beds are not unfrequently most productive. It is easy to tell 
where, in these old beds, an eddy has formerly existed, and there 
should the search be made. They will here dig till they reach 
the original bed of the stream, when the gravel will have to be 
removed as before, and the clay bed will be arrived at. The 
holes thus dug are sometimes of considerable depth, aud if a good 
yield is obtained from the crevices of rock, or pockets, as they are 
termed, the bed is followed, and tunnelling commences under 
the adjoining banks. Sometimes hundreds of pounds worth 
are obtained in a single day, by parties who possess even the 
little mining experience which we have endeavoured to impart, 
whilst others less instructed will be digging away at a hole a 
few yards distant, without a chance of obtaining a single par- 
ticle of gold. 

We read in every paper from the colony of the ** lottery of 
gold- digging," and " the disappointment of many of the dig- 
gers." This arises not from the want of gold, but the want 
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ofclear geological instruction. It is common enough to s«e a 
hard-working fellow, with the strength of a Hercules, excavat- 
ing a hole large enough to hury the whole party, hut vnth no 
more chance of getting gold than he would have if digging a 
well in his own garden. He wonders how it is that others, close 
to him, are digging it up from their claims hy shovels full, 
whilst his own yields nothing. These are the men who return 
to their original localities, exclaiming against their ill luck, 
when in fact their failure is rather attrihutable to their ignor- 
ance or want of brains.* If those persons who can afford it« 
would, previous to their embarkation, take a trip to Cornwall, 
and watch for a week or two the habits of the miners there, they 
may, with the instruction which has been imparted to them in 
this volume, depart for the gold fields of Australia, with such a 
degree of self-reliance as will not be disappointed. 

We will now endeavour, in order to complete our instructions 
to the intending emigrant, to give him, unscientific though he 
may be, a ]x>pu]ar notion of the art and mystery of 

ASSAYING. 

The weights used are technically termed carats, four grains 
going to the carat, and twenty-four carats to the pound troy. 
We say technically, for in reality this is not the case, assay 
weights being only comparative, the reality being that twelve 
grains troy represent twenty-four carats. 

Now supposing, from the colour of the gold, the operator 
judged it to be 18 carats fine, he then adds to 24 carats, or 12 
actual grains 18 grains troy of silver, which is double the quan- 
tity of fine gold ; for 12 actual grains, representing 24 carats, 18 
grains, will represent 36 carats, and the weight of the mass 
will be 30 actual grains, representing 60 carats. A little 
attention to this will obviate. all difficulty. 

These 30 actual grains are to be wrapped in as much lead 
as will fill an ordinary bullet-mould, the whole being placed 
in a vessel for about twenty-five minutes. The result will be 
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— ^but it must be watched, and experience only can determine 
how — that the lead will have melted, carrying with it any 
base metal, and leaving a button of pure gold and silver. This 
must now be taken out of the vessel, and hammered out as thin 
as possible, the thinner the better — it ought not to be thicker 
than writing-paper. It should be rolled; but there are no 
rolling- mills in the wilds of the Blue Mountains of Australia. 

It must now be placed in dilute nitric acid, which will 
dissolve all the silver, and leave the pure gold untouched. A 
blowpipe will turn this into a button of fine gold. 

A comparison must now be instituted between the gold as it 
now is — pure, and what it was before it went into the cupel. 
This is easy enough. The operator places in one scale the 
weight representing standard gold, or 22 carats, and in the 
other scale the gold he has been operating upon. If he find 
the gold operated on not so heavy as the standard, he puts in 
weights representing carats till the scale balances ; — thus if the 
pure gold is not so heavy by the weight representing 4 carats, 
he deducts this from 22, and the gold is 18 carats fine, or 
4 darats below standard. If it is heavier, as is generally the 
case with Australian gold, it is so much above the standard 
fineness according to the weight on the other side of the scale. 
A set of assay weights, a cupel, and a portable furnace, are 
necessary for this investigation, which we trust has been 
sufficiently explained to be rendered easy by a little practice. 

To prevent the possibility of this process being misunder- 
stood, we add the following explanation. The base metal, 
lead, carries with it the other base metals, leaving the gold and 
fine silver pure, but yet united. The nitric acid, which will 
not touch gold, dissolves the silver. But the gold must not be 
in excess, or it would protect the silver from the acid ; —there- 
fore the silver is purposely placed in excess, thus weakening 
the protective power of the gold. There is, however, a danger 
here. If too much silver be added, the gold falls into a black 
powder. If the above proportions be used, the gold, after the 
silver has been extracted by the acid, has a rich brown colour, 



and is perfectly pure. By attending diligen^y to the above, 
wbicli has been simply explained, every Australian miner, 
taking with him the small laboratory required, may become 
his own assayer. This is all the art and mystery of the 
process. 

And now we will shew him the advantage which he may 
derive from our lesson, thus popularly given. The value ot 
standard gold in London is SI, 178. lO^d, per ounce. Australian 
gold is generally above the standard, yet it sells in the colony 
at 3/. per ounce, giving a profit to the purchaser of 17^. lOld. 
per ounce, which ought to belong, or nearly so, to the miners, 
as gold is valuable for remittance, without any premium on 
bills, as is generally ^ven. We will give an instance of this 
want of knowledge of the value of Australian gold. A mer- 
chant in the city had a remittance in goM at the current 
colonial rate. He received the gold under protest, but, on 
carrying it to the assayer, he found that the gold remitted was 
worth 800/. more than he had been charged for it. The miner 
in prospeetu may judge from this of the advantage of a Iittl^ 
and but a little, knowledge of the art of assaying. 

Simple as the method of cupellation appears — and this is the 
nethod employed in the public assay offices of England— 
Professor Rose of Berlin has laid down one still simpler, 
which any one, however unskilled, can practise. It depends 
solely upon the proportions between the pure gold in a given 
mass, and the mass itself, without reference to any other 
matters. Melt any small quantity of gold dust with thtee 
times its weight of pure lead, obtained by burning sugar-of-lesd 
in a crucible. The whole must be fused, and not a button of gold 
and silver left, as in the former process. Hammer out the mass 
as before, and treat it with nitric acid. All but the gdd vnfl 
then be dissolved. Wash, dry, and weigh this, and its compa* 
risen with the original mass gives the standard of that mass. 

There is yet another method of assaying, which is known to 
and practised by every Jew dealer in old coins in London, via., 
that of the touchstone, which is simply a piece of bloodstone ; 
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Wash the gold, and free it from all impurity, then rub it on 
the touchstone. The colour of the portion rubbed off deter- 
mines its purity, and a very little experience in this will enable 
the gold-hunter to determine pretty accurately the value of his 
produce. 

We will conclude this interesting subject by an enume- 
ration of the articles requisite to fit out a digger who can com- 
mand capital to procure them, though the cost of the whole is 
by no means large. Those of smaller means can easily make 
such a selection as we have previously pointed out to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mortar and pestle for breaking quartz, miner*8 shovel, 
crowbar and pickaxe, large and small hammer, a few wedges, 
galvanized iron bucket, washing-bowl and sieve, and washing- 
cradle, of which Messrs. Elnight manufacture one on the best 
Califomian model. 

Portable furnace, a few Cornish crucibles, bone ash cupels, 
crucible tongs, iron retort for distillation of mercury after 
iBoalgamation, assay scales and weights, a few blowpipes, por- 
table balance fur taking specific gravities, a touchstone, acid 
bottles, and a few tests and fluxes. A portable forge with the 
accompanying instruments would be a great acquisition to those 
who can afford it ; one sufiicient for all purposes may be pro- 
cured at a cost of from 60s. to 51, 

With the above, or a portion, the miner pursuing his re- 
searches in remote spots, would be well armed, and with these, 
and the instructionfl we have previously given, few rocks or' 
soils could present themselves to him, the metallic value of 
which he could not easily ascertain. 

We will not carry the subject farther-«enough has been said 
for all practical purposes ; and we have yet to notice the colony 
of Victoria and its gold fields, still more extraordinary in thek 
yield of the precious metal than even the colony of New South 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VICTORIA* 

situation — ^Port Phillip — ^Fint settlen — Opposition of the OoTemmeiii^ 
Couaties — Harboan — ^Towns — Melbourne — Geelong — Soil and dimate-* 
Scenery — Population — Importa — Fertility of the colony — Educational 
statistics. ' 

The colony of Yictoriai recently separated from New South 
Wales, of which it formed a portion under the denomination 
of Fort Phillip, is situated between Cape Howe and the 
Murray River, forming the most southerly portion of the 
Australian continent, notwithstanding the name of its neigh- 
hour colony— South Australia. It is bounded by a line drawn 
from Cape Howe, in a north-west direction, to one of the 
branches of the Murray, dividing it from the county of Auck- 
land and the Maneroo district; on the north by the Murray 
to the South Australian frontier, at the 141st degree of east 
longitude ; on the west by the South Australian frontier, and 
on the south by Bass's Straits, which separate it from Van 
Diemen*8 Land, the nearest port of which is Launceston. The 
coast line of the colony is about 600 miles, lying east and west ; 
its breadth from north to south is about 250 miles ; its super- 
ficial area is 80,000 square miles, or 51,200,000 acres. From 
the fertility of the soil, and the healthiness of the climate. Sir 
Thomas Mitchell^ who may be said to be its practical, though 
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not first, discoverer, named it Australia Felix. His words are 
no less memorable than highly descriptive of the country. 
** We traversed it in two directions with heavy carts, meeting 
with no other obstruction than the softness of the soil ; and in 
returning over flowery plains and green hills, fanned by the 
breezes of early spring, I named this region Australia Felix, 
the better to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the 
interior country, where we had wandered so unprofitably and 
so long." 

Port Phillip, like Port Jackson, as we have previously re- 
corded, was, in the earlier period of the colony, passed over 
by mistake. In 1803, Colonel Collins was sent from England 
to form a station on the southern coast of New Holland. He 
entered Port Phillip, and abandoned it as an undesirable 
place in which to form a settlement, because he could not 
get a supply of fresh water ; though he could not have taken 
much trouble in the search for it. His convict fleet remained 
some time in the bay, and several prisoners contrived to get 
away; these, with the exception of three, were destroyed by 
the natives. Two returned and gave themselves up; the 
third, a lad named Buckley, fell into the hands of the natives, 
but some of the ''gins," or native women, having fallen in 
love with him, interceded for his life, which was spared, and 
he was incorporated with their tribe, becoming one of them, 
and bearing a part in their duties and wars. Thirty years 
afterwards, he was found by a Yan Diemen*s Land vessel, and 
taken across the straits, leaving his savage life reluctantly, and 
expressing a desire to return to bis sable wife and family. 

At the period of the discovery of Buckley, or the wild man of 
the woods, as he was termed, a considerable sealing trade was 
carried on from Van Diemen*s Land, in Basses Straits, and 
especially upon the shores of what is now the colony of Vic- 
toria. These reported to the colonists the beauty of the 
country, and its pastoral capabilities. It so happened at that 
time, about 1835, that orders had been received from home to 
raise the price of land ; the colonists, not thinking themselves 
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tiV,e Uf fty ihU, sod there Ifcl^ 2t ual tamt bo l a itlii i e sys- 
tem, they tamed ibeir cyei to the c ountiy en t3ie oi n wi Mly side 
of the strait, wbeie there was nddier a poond ao acre sjFatem, 
DCir tfi iaet any g overnm ent at all, the c juntiy cady berag knewB 
sf aforetaid* A Mr. Batman, in n wnonj with sane Sydney 
blackiiy went orer in May of the abore-oamed year, for the 
purpose ot buying hmd firom the natires, and soeoeeded in 
getting from them a large tract of eoontry. He then leoom- 
mended to the Tan Diemen*s Land Goremment to annex the 
newly dkcorered country to the old colony, bat this was 
declined* 

Shortly afterwards a colonist named Gellibrand went o^er, 
and on his retnsn formed a company for the purpose of sheep- 
farming, large flocks being sent across the straits. The ser- 
vices of Buckley were put in requisition, and by his influence 
large additional tracts of land were purchased from the natives. 
The fame of the country had now got noised abroad, and num- 
bers of X)ertons came with their flocks from New South Wales, 
forming many stations. The Government at length took pos- 
session of the country, and a settlem^it was established at 
Gcclong, hut was shortly afterwards removed to Melbourne. 
It is unnecessary to enter upon the history of the squabbles 
which ensued between the squatters and the Government ; those 
were finally compromised by the squatters being allowed to 
occui)y (luictly those portions where they fed their flocks. The 
colony mny be said to be the offspring of Van Diemen's Land, 
and, contrary to the usual course of colonization, it is a colony 
fonncd hy colonists. 

Tlio flrst New South Wales settlers, two persons named 
llovcll and llumc, had, however, been there before the Van 
Dictncu*s Land people, having travelled overland in 1824, and 
reached the site of what is now Geelong. The Mr. Gellibrand 
of whom we have spoken, together with a Mr. Hesse, both Van 
Diemen*8 Land barristers, revisited the settlement in 1836, and 
were never afterwards heard o^. Neither their horses nor any- 
thing belonging to them were ever seen, and this has^ven rise 
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to a tapposition that, like Buckley, they were carried off by the 
natives into the interior. Had they died, or been killed, some- 
thing would haye transpired relative to them ; but nothing has, 
and there are people who yet anticipate that, like Buckley, 
they may yet make their escape. Buckley has recently died. 

Such was the origin of this important colony— hereafter to be 
the principal province of Australia ; not only from its fertility, 
and wonderful gold mines, eclipsing those of New South Wales, 
but from its central position. Settlers now began to flock to 
the new country, and the then Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir R. Bourke, and Col. Arthur, the Grovemor of Van Diemen'a 
Land, pointed out to the home Grovemment the necessity of 
establishing law and order in the new settlement. Lord 
Glenelg, who was then at the head of the Colonial-olHce, and 
who was distinguished for nothing so much as his opposition to 
the founding of new colonies, forbade this in the most peremptory 
manner, and had he had the power, as he had the will, to adopt 
coercive measures, the settlers would have been driven out, and 
the colony of Fort Phillip, as it was termed, in honour of the 
first Governor, woidd not have been formed. On such caprices 
of irresponsible men has the fate of our colonies hung. The 
settlers, however, cared as little for Lord Glenelg*s mandates as 
for himself; and the more he forbade, the faster they flocked to 
the happy land, which presented such illimitable resources for 
their flocks. In 1837 the Grovemment was compelled to or- 
ganise an administration of the settlement, and in 1839, Mr. 
Latrobe, the present governor of the colony, was appointed 
superintendent. An overland passage from Sydney had been 
fairly established, and flocks were driven from all quarters 
towards the new colony; — the natives on the road being, as 
usual, destroyed, and in their turn spearing the stockmen at 
every opportunity. " Had you much trouble with the black 
fellows?" was an inquiry made in Sydney, in the author's 
presence, in 1840, of a farmer recently returned from Port 
Phillip by the overland route. " Very little," was the reply ; 

o 
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^we oolj shot fiftem going and coming.** it is cofltomisy 
with writers <m Australia to notice the fact that there are very 
fen natives in the Port PhiUip colony now. The aboye may 
ftimish a clue to the reason why. Pretty certain it is^ that the 
locality has been well nigh cleared of them. 

The territory of the new colony is divided into twenty- 
three counties : — Howe, Gombermere, Alnnger, Bruce, Had- 
dington, Douro, Bass, Momington, Evelyn, Anglesea, Dal- 
housie, Bourke, Grant, Talbot, Gr^iyille, Polwarth, Heytes- 
bury, Hampden, Bipon, Yilliers, Normanby, Dundas, and 
Follett. Our limits will not permit us to mention these farther 
than by name. 

The harbours of Yictoria have already been noticed under 
the general head of Australian Harbours. With the exceptioB 
of the Murray, there are few rivers of any magnitude, the 
principal being the Yarra Yarra, Goulbum, Ovens, Mitta 
Mitta, Barwen, Glenelg, Loddon, and about finrty others, with 
upwards of a dozen lakes. The country is mountainous^ 
comprising the Australian Alps, Snowy Mountains, Granite 
Bange, Alexandrine Range, &c., a spur of whidi is the great 
gold field, Pjrrenees, Grampians, and many others. Some of 
the mountains have a great altitude, and their appearance 
from sea is highly striking and picturesque. 

The towns of "Victoria are the following : — 

Melbourne^ the capital, stands on the Yarra Yarra, about 
eight miles from William's Town, which is the place of an- 
chorage for large vessels, the river not affording sufficient 
water for craft of more than IdO tons burden. Melbourne is 
590 miles from Sydney, and was founded by Sir Richard 
Bourke in 1837. 

The town is built on a gently rising ground, in a fertils 
valley, extending for two miles along the banks of the river, 
which just above the city is dammed up in order to keep out 
the tide, so as to yield a plentiful supply of fresh water to the 
inhabitants. The streets are laid out at right anglesi and in 
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their dimensions are upon an inconTeniently large seale. The 
original plan of Sir R. Bonrke was a parallelogram, of ahovt 
a mile in length by three-quarters of a mile in breadth ; bat 
notwithstanding that fifteen years only hare elapsed since the 
foundation of the city, it has long outgrown its former boun- 
daries, the whole of the original space haying been covered 
with wharfs, shops, offices, and elegant private dwellings. 
A short time ago the busy population were numbered at 
28,000 ; but now the town is comparatively empty, in con* 
sequence of the inhabitants having gone, almost en masse^ to 
the diggings. 

The pubiie buHdings of Melbourne are highly creditable 
to the community which has sprung up with such magie 
rapidity. First among these must be noticed the Prince*s 
Bridge, spanning the Yarra Yarra by a single arch of ISO feet 
span. This elegant struct urewas erected by a public com- 
pany at a cost of 15,000/.* It is built of a hard, durable 
stone, and fi>rm8 one of the most prominent objects of the 
city. 

The churches are equally creditable to the spirit of the popu- 
lation, their liberality in this respect being conspicuous. There 
are two only, St. Peter's and the costly St James's. It was. 
recently determined to build a third, and in one morning 
1,300/. was subscribed towards the 3,000/. requisite. The 
Roman Catholics have a Cathedral, called after St. Francis 
Xavier. Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Jews, have all their respective [daces of worship. 
The colonial banks have also two elegant buildings. The 
theatre is well worthy of its patrons, and the hospitals, me- 
chanics' institute, horse bazaar, and other buildings, are upon an 
extensive scale. 

The dty is partly built of brick, generally stuccoed, and 
partly of stone. The handsome granite fronts of some of the 
houses would be conndered an ornament to any European 
city. Many of the private dwellings, however, remain partly 
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fiukhed from want of workmen, and this diificidty is not likely 
at present to be obviated, in consequence of the neighbouring 
gold mines. 

The appearance of the town, from the river is very striking', 
and the dtiasens are justly proud of it. The extreme ends rise 
over two picturesque eminences, on the verge of a beautiful 
park. The air of the place is more thoroughly English than 
that of any other town of Australia, and the grounds and sce- 
nery in the suburbs have all the quiet, subdued interest of an 
old English domain. 

Educational institutions are numerous, first of which ranks 
the Port Phillip Ck>llege. The whole of the Churches and 
chapels have also day and Sunday schools attached to them. 
Before the discovery of the adjacent gold fields, some four 
or five daily and weekly newspapers were . published ; but 
from the elopement of the printers to the diggings, their num« 
ber has become more circumscribed. Public institutions of all 
kinds, from Bible societies to cricket clubs, abound, as do mer- 
cantile associations for furthering the interests and the com- 
merce of the colony. 

The bay, or rather the head of the bay, which forms the 
anchorage at the mouth of the river, is broad and capacious, 
aifording security for vessels at all times. The port at Hobson^s 
Bay is about forty miles from the head of Port Phillip, and the 
approach to it is somewhat difficult. William*s Town, where 
the port is situated, was originally chosen as the site of the 
capital, but was abandoned from a deficiency of fresh water, 
which still continues. The inhabitants not being able to de< 
pend upon their wells, are supplied from the Yarra Yarra by 
means of tank boats, which also supply the shipping. Even in 
Melbourne, the water has to be conveyed in carts from the 
river to the houses, and now that labour is so enormously dear, 
this is a great inconvenience, as much as five shillings a load 
having to be paid for water. This will speedily necessitate a 
regulation of the supply by means of pipes, which only require 
to be laid down, and the elevation of the upper part of the 
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river will afford the requisite pressare without machinery. 
The water is at all times abundant and of excellent quality. 

In the vicinity of the town are some extensive boiling- 
houses, in which, during the year 1850, 120,000 sheep and 
5,500 head of cattle were steamed down for their tallow, which 
amounted to 27,700 cwts. 

The government of Melbourne is vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town-councillors. The city is also the 
seat of a bishopric. 

Geelong is the second town of the colony. It u advanta* 
geously situated between the Bay of Corio and the River Barwon. 
Corio Bay fiorms a part of the western arm of Fort Phillip. 
This town is forty-five miles from Melbourne, and is a place 
of considerable trade, the greater portion of the wool of the 
colony being shipped from hence. The harbour of Corio is 
obstructed by a shoal, which compels large ships to lie at a con- 
siderable distance ; were this cleared away, which would not 
.be difficult, the harbour of (reelong would become a very im- 
portant one, from being easy of access to ships, which are 
often detained by wind and weather before they can make the 
anchorage at William's Town. Unlike Melbourne, Gkelong 
lies immediately on the waters of this port, and affords greater 
facilities for loading, discharging, and watering ships, as well 
as for communication with the interior. The town is well 
laid out, and amply supplied with water. It is the capital ot 
the county of Grant. 

The remaining towns of the colony have not as yet risen 
into any great importance. They are as follow: — ^^^^r^i, the 
capital of Gipps Land, on the banks of the Albert river, which 
flows into Fort Albert. Ashley^ in the county of Grant. 
Belfast^ at Fort Fairy, in the county of ^ormanby. JBrtghton^ 
near Hobson*s Bay, six miles from Melbourne. This is the 
Margate of the capital, to which the citizens resort in the 
summer for the purpose of bathing. Brunswick^ also in 
the county of Bourke. Irish Toum, in the county of Grant, 
near Geelong. Portland, in the bay of the same namei 
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250 miles from Melbonnie. This town is rapidly rimng 
Into importanoe. Rtckmond^ on the Yarn Yarra, near ISdei^ 
bonme. 

The colony of Victoria is chiefly pastoral ; and, notwUb- 
standing the short period of its existence, it exports more wool 
than Sydney. Its soil is fertile enough for any agricultmal 
purposes, aad is well watered. Unlike Australia in general, 
this fertility extends to the sea-shore. It is the very spot 
for a thriving colony. The climate is delightful ; the land ""m 
many places is said to be too rich for sheep ; much of it is 
lightly timbered, so that there are few obstructions to agxi- 
culture; as it abounds with streams and lakes, «nd in most 
parts large farms might be formed without a tree to intermpC 
the plough. In other portions there are large tracts of natural 
meadow-land, covered with the most luxuriant grass, whieh 
is annually burned and reproduced every teasoa. The portkm 
of the country lying between Geelong and Portland Bay ia 
imsurpassed in Australia ; it is mostly occupied by cattle, m 
ft is found that when sheep are pastured on this over-rich 
land, they are apt to suffer from foot-rot. ^ The principal 
dieep-runs are on the plains westward of Melbourne, in the 
direction of the Brisbane Bauge ; others are near the Saltwater 
and Hopkins rivers. Gipps Land, separated from Victoria 
Proper by the Australian Alps, is also a great sheep country. 

The scenery of the colony is eminently beautiful, and com- 
prises the mfgestic features of mountains, 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, as well as the equally pleasing ones of the fertile downs 
jmd romantic valleys. Mr. Hewitt thus generally describes it : 
— *' Around me spread a spacious plain, with trees thinly scat- 
tered, and in dumps. On the boundary of the plain are 
knolls, slopes, and glens, all of the smoothest outline, crowned 
with the same trees. Beyond were mountain ranges, on which 
rested deliciously the blue of the summer heavens. Some 
of these mountains were wooded to the summits ; others re- 
vealed, through openings, immeasurable plains, where sheep 
were whitely dotting the landscape ; the golden sun being seen 
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tti interTBls betwixt tbe long shadowi of the trees* There 
iffiiy wanted a stately river to reader the scene magnificent.*' 

Hie colony of Victoria owes its rise solely to the nomber of 
its flocks and herds, in which it has sarpasaed the paieat 
«olony ; the capabilities of the distri^ in this respect, making 
it doubtful whether the possession of gold, even to the large 
extent in which it is known to exist, can ever eompeosate for 
the loss of pastoral wealth with which it is threatened. From 
the smaller quantity of land, which in omsequence of its 
greater fertility, as compared with New South Wales, was 
requisite to feed a ^ven number of sheep and cattle, the squat* 
ting runs were more compact and more easily managed. From 
ihe comparative vicinity of these nau to the coast, there was 
also greater facility in bringii^ the wool to the place of ship* 
ment. The squatter himself was not shut out froid society «• 
is the 8heep-&rmer in the interior of New South Wales ; henoe 
his dwelling was generally of the most substantial kind, and 
was replete with every ocnafort and even luxury. From 
always being within tiie reach of civilization, even to the 
extent of regular postal communication with the capital, the 
most highly-educated persons have thought it no degradation to 
squat, as it was not necessary to forego any, or scarcely any^ 
of the amenities of social life. Hence the squatters of Fort 
Phillip number amongst tLemselves the elite of the colony, 
instead of being composed of the rude bushmen, who are for 
the most part met with at the " uUima thule^* of New South 
Wales. 

The mode of acquiring leases of new runs in the colony of 
Victoria is by tender. If any person be desirous of acquiring 
a run of land which has not been before occupied, he must 
send in a sealed tender, according to a form which will be 
supplied to him. In this he will have to set forth a clear 
description of the run for which he applies, and its boundaries ; 
and must state whether — ^in addition to the amount of rent 
to be fixed according to the capabilities of the run — ^he is 
willing to offer any, and if any, what amount of premium for 
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the lease.. Should two or more persons have applied for 
runs, so that part of one Tan would include part of another 
run, the parties applying will he at liberty to offer fresh 
tenders. The proportions of stock beyond the settled dis- 
tricts, when estimating the capabilities of a run, are, that 640 
head of cattle, horses being reckoned as cattle, shall be con* 
sidered equivalent to 4,000 sheep. 

The process of these tenders is as follows: — The tenders 
will be received on the first Monday in every month, and will 
be opened in the presence of officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, who will record the name of the highest tenderer, so as 
to secure the lease to him in the event of the land proving 
available. The description of each run tendered for will then 
be sent to the commissioner of the district in which it is 
situated, ahd he will report whether it contains any land 
Already leased, or under promise of lease, or applied for in any 
ither tender. Should any of these circumstances have arisen, 
Ihe commissioner will state what part of the run is available. 

Should the run applied for be available, the acceptance of the 
tender will be duly notified to the applicant, when the premium, 
if any, and the first year's rent, will be required to be paid 
within sixty days from the date of such notification ; in default 
of which the run will be declared to be again open for selection. 
Until the first year's rent and premium have been paid, the 
intending lessee is considered to have acquired no right what- 
ever to the occupation of the land tendered for. 

The climate of Victoria is superior to any other in Australia. 
From being tlie most southerly part of the Australian continent, 
it is naturally the most temperate, and its mountainous cha- 
racter supplies it with health-giving breezes in abundance. A 
south-west wind, bringing clouds from the South Pacific, pre- 
vails for nine months of the year, and these clouds being thrown 
in fleecy volumes against the high lands of the colony, are pre* 
cipitated in copious showers, especially during the winter 
months. Hence, the greater portion of the colony is well 
watered, though it so happens that the gold fields of the Alex- 
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andrine range, lying on the outskirts of the principal mountain 
chain, do not get their share, and the mines are in consequence 
rendered less prodnctive. 

With the delightful temperature thus ohtained, the summers 
are never intolerably hot, nor the winters cold. In summer, 
the thermometer rarely marks ninety-five in the shade, and 
even at its greatest indications the heat is not oppressive, as 
there is always a buoyancy in the atmosphere which forbids 
languor. This lightness of the air is characteristic of Australia, 
and arises from its dryness. In England, our summer heats, 
though trifling in comparison with those of Australia, invariably 
produce a sense of frequently intolerable oppression, from the 
atmosphere being at all times iiurcharged with moisture. In 
Australia this is never the case, persons being able to move 
about, even in the intensest heat, with no more personal dis- 
comfort than a pretty profuse perspiration, but without any 
feeling of oppression. 

As in New South Wales, the change of temperature is rapid, 
but never trying to the constitution, even though, as is often 
the case, it is hot during the day, and cold enough at night fw 
a thick coat and a good fire. The hot winds, described under 
the head of New South Wales, prevail also at Fort Phillip, but 
rarely continue beyond a few hours, and are productive of little 
inconvenience, never iiguring vegetation, as is the case to the 
northward. The winters of Victoria are very mild, without 
snow, but with a slight hoar frost in the morning, just sufficient 
to call up in the mind of the emigrant a reminiscence of the 
country he has left behind. 

In consequence of the abundant pasture, and temperate 
climate, sheep and cattle have greatly improved, and more 
attention has been paid to their breeding than is customary in 
the older portions of the country. The fattening qualities of 
the grass have produced their results no less than the care of 
the sheep-farmer. Sheep will now average upwards of a 
hundredweight each, and cattle of a large size are common. It 
is now found as profitable to produce stock for boiling down as 
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for their wooli and the fiitteniiig capabilities of the eountij are 
being turned to the best account. It will, ere long, be as com- 
mon to see greasy bovine and ovine mountains of flesh in Mel- 
bourne as in Smithfield market — the only difl&rence being, that 
in the fbnner locality they are converted into tallow, whilst 
the London fleshly abominations convert thdir eaters into 
tallow. 

Whether to the agzicolturist or the sheep-iarmer, Victoria 
offers the most ehgihle field for industrial success. The cro^gB 
of the former are certain, of the first quality, and the extent of 
land avaikble for cultivation is boundless { so that this colony, 
unlike its neighbours, is as pre-eminently an agricultural as « 
wool and gold-produciug colony. If, as is frequently the case, 
the grain of the fiumer should be reduced below a remunerative 
price, by the sadden influx of wheat and flour from the west 
ooast of Sonth America, Australian wheat will always, strange 
as the assertion may seem, find a remunerative market in 
London ^its superior quality over that of America always 
commanding more than the additional cost of freight. When- 
ever it makes its appearance in Mark Lane, it is eagerly caught 
up for the uses of the confectioner in preference to all other. 
Some four years ago, the Australian colonies sent no less than 
2501,000 bushels to the London market, averaging 64 lbs. 
per bushel, the whole of which was purchased at a rate much 
higher than the enrrent one of the day. In general, however, 
the colonial rate is too remunerative to permit of grain being 
exported with advantage, and at times it is highly so from the 
failure of the crops in New South Wales. 

From the fertility of the soil in the colony, pamitting the 
establishment of farms purely agricultural, or nearly so, there 
has arisen an agricultural ckss, somewhat analogous to the 
yeoman of our own country. Most of the persons compodng 
this class were originally of humble grade, and many are now 
wealthy. There are no drawbacks to the success of a farmer 
here, such as (Hnohibit exclusive reliance on agriculture iu many 
other parts of Auatraiia. The soil is fertile, the climate genial. 
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the rain abundant, and the crop certain. However imall the 
capital of the emigrant, with industry he must succeed ; whilst 
he is not cut off from companionship, as is the case with the 
bush man of the interior of New South Wales, who may be said 
to be condemned to a kind of perpetual solitude. The Victoria 
farmer is always within reach of dvilization, and it will be hia 
own fault if he retrograde from it. 

There is no part of the world in which a small farmer may 
do so well as in this colony, and there are few parts in which 
more men who began with little or no capital are so nttmerooa 
in proportion to Ute population, the nugority being shepherds 
who landed in the colony with nothing but their labour on 
which to rely. These, after a few years' service, contrived to 
save up a small capital, and then turned fiurmers on their own 
account. 

The population of Melbourne in 1851, was 12,384 males, and 
10,686 females. Totals 23,070. These inhabited 3,055 dwell- 
ings of stone and brick, and 1,018 of wood. They were divided 
as to religion into 10,695 Episcopalians, 2,955 Presbyterians, 
1,630 Wesleyans, 1,560 other Frotestants» 5,500 Homan Catho- 
lics, 223 Jews, and 16 Pagans. 

In 1850, the imports of Port Phillip were 744,295/. ; the ez« 
ports in the same year were 1,041,796/. ; giving an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 297,501/. 

The agricultural fertility of the colony may be seen from a 
statement of the crops grown in 1850, in two counties only, 
Bourke and Evelyn. Wheat, 11,807 acres, producing 236,140 
bushels. Barley, 1,318 acres, producing 32,956 bushels. Oatsi, 
2,282 acres, producing 59,338 bushels. Potatoes, 1,129 acres^ 
producing 1,693 tons. Hay, 6,641 acres, producing 9,961 
tons. 

The total population of the colony at the last census, 1851, 
was 77,345, comprising 46,202 males, and 31,143 females. Oi 
these, 5,020 were engaged in commerce, 3,953 in agriculture^ 
6,139 in the management of sheep, 1,180 in the management of 
cattle and horses, 369 gardeners, 6,026 other labourers, 3,415 
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mechanics and artificers, 3,198 female, and 1,412 male servants, 
89 clergymen, 105 lawyers, and 161 doctors. 

In 1851, the educational statistics were as follows : — CbildreH- 
at school : Church of England, 2,308 ; Presbyterian, 397; Free 
Presbyterian, 61 ; Wesleyan, 656 ; Independent, 247 ; Bonum 
Catholic, 1,421. Total, 5,090. 

Since the first edition of this work, in which the above 
statistics were comprised, many interesting particulars relative 
to this splendid colony have reached us, the more important of 
which we subjoin : — 

The census returns for the province of Victoria, now before 
us, up to March 1851, these being taken every five years, show 
that the population of Victoria has doubled itself during the 
last quinquennial interval, viz., from 32,879 to 77,345. These 
numbers do not include the small and diminishing body of the 
aborigines, which, although more numerous formerly, probably 
does not now comprise more than 3,000 individuals within the 
boundaries of the province. 

Since the date of the census in 1851 the repute of the gold 
fields has caused an extraordinary influx of people from the 
adjacent colonies. This is computed to have averaged, since 
the beginning of December 1851, from 6,000 to 8,000 persons 
per month, so that the population, at the present time of 
writing, cannot be much short of 140,000 or 150,000. Of this 
number upwards of 50,000 are computed to be scattered over 
the interior, engaged in the toilsome, irregular, and uncomfort- 
able, but often lucrative occupation of gold digging. We have 
above stated the increase of the population of Melbourne from 
1846 to 1851 — the increase of Geelong within the same period 
is still more striking, viz., from 2,065 in 1846, to 8,291 in 185U 
The attractions of the gold diggings have, however, arrested 
the extension of the towns, which was previously going on at a 
rapid rate, and also the extension of ordinary social industry. 
This, however, must speedily return, as vast numbers who have 
gone to the colony will not encounter either the hard work or 
the demoralized state of society at the diggings. On the other 
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band, the towns profit largely from the influx of immigrants 
which throng their streets, giving to the inhabitants an ex- 
ten»vely-increasing and profitable commerce. 

The new colony of Victoria dates its independence of New 
South Wales from the 1st of July 1851, and has commenced 
its independence under circumstances highly auspicious. Inde- 
pendently of its gold mines, the prosperity and capability of 
the colony may be estimated by the proportion of its exports to 
its population, the comparison of which may be made from 
what has been stated ; as well as from the excess of imports 
over exports. We must regard the exports as the independent 
and permanent means in a colony of purchasing the imports, 
and if the former exceed the latter, so much surplus wealth 
must accrue to the colony. When, in addition to the ordinary 
industrial exports which answer the above conditions, we take 
into consideration the millions of gold which have been ex- 
ported from Victoria, it must stand confessed as the most 
inherently rich country on the globe. 

If, taking the duration of the Victoria colony into considera- 
tion-— and it is only fifteen years old ! — we compare with it the 
condition of the American colonies two centuries back, how 
striking is the difference ! and what must not be the resources 
of a colony which can have elaborated such marvellous results 
within so short a space of time! Take, again, the rudeness 
and discomfort of American colonization at that period, as 
compared with the facility, rapidity, and safety of modern 
Australian navigation, what inducements are not held out to 
emigrants! Even take the present disgraceful condition of 
British emigration to America, in which the chances of being 
destroyed by unseaworthy vessels, starvation, and pestilence, 
are nearly as great as are those of reaching the Transatlantic 
shores in safety — and who can hesitate as to which country 
they shall call their adopted home ? But when comfort, taste, 
and refinement, keep pace in the Australian colony with its 
industrial developments, there can be little hesitation as to 
which hemisphere those in whose breasts a love of decency and 
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driHzation is impUmted should direct their steps. The day 
qoickly passed in Aostralift in which discomfort and inelegance 
could generally be associated irith the idea of colonial life. 

Before the disoorery of the gold fields, the export produce of 
Tietoria was proportionately larger than that which any other 
of our colonies has exhilnted. In the year 1850, the exports 
were in value 1,041,796/., with an average population of 
70,000, or at the rate oi 51, per head for men, women, and 
children. This alone is a proof— not more of the abundant 
resources of the colony, than that means were not wanting for 
the luxuries and enjoyments of social life; and these the 
imports as plainly prove were procured in an abundance pre* 
viously unknown to the class which now enjoys them. 

Since 1850, the gold discovery, which at first threatened 
seriously to diminish the exports, has, in fact, increased the 
amount, thus almost threatening the colony vrith a plethora of 
wealth. Ordinary industry has, of course, in so momentous • 
change, been somewhat unsettled, and may yet suffer, but for a 
short period only, when the amount of industrial exports will — 
from the vast number of hands which must of necessity turn to 
the ordinary avocations of life — ^become almost as astonishing 
in the rapidity of its increase, as have been the products of the 
gold mines themselves. 

To show the increase of exports in the staple article of 
wool alone, we will give the official statement for 1844, viz., 
4,326,229 lbs. Seven years afterwards, in 1851, the amount of 
wool exported was 16,345,468 lbs., so that this product alone 
had quadrupled. The amount of wool exported in 1850 was a 
trifle more than that in 1851, the diflference having been caused 
hy the lateness of the wool season in the latter year, the official 
year terminating in the midst of the wool -shipping season. 

The drawback to Victoria, as to the Australian colonies 
generally, is its vicinity to the convict colony of Van Diemen'a 
Land. Since the discovery of gold it has been literally deluged 
with these ruffians, some of whom have been emancipated^ 
thoogh nearly 1,000 actual prisonera have escaped the vig^ 
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lance, or rather the neglect of their superyisors ; the police of 
Van Diemen*s Land heing notoriously inadequate or incapahle 
of effectually controlling the convicts confided to their superin- 
tendence. Though the evil does not now enter any of the 
Australian colonies, except the western one, hy disect com- 
munication, yet to all intents and purposes transportation from 
the mother country to Van Diemen*s Land is transportation to 
them also, and more especially to Victoria, fcom its proximity 
to the convict colony. This mode of inundation with convicts 
is more ohjectionable than if they were directly sent, as no 
preparation has, nor could be made for their supervision, and 
they are consequently under no control whatever, forming a 
fearful nuisance to their free hut involuntary neighbours. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of Fort Phillip thus 
alludes to the present condition of the colony : — *' We are in 
the midst of a race of unexampled progress. Our port is 
crowded with shipping. An exuberant nature has lavished 
upon us unbounded resources. It is for our eolonists to meet 
these auspicious circumstances by promptitude, energy, and 
liberality in the path of improvement, in order that the full 
benefits of our position may be realized.*' That position must 
necessarUy be a high one, and it is gratifying to see those to 
whom society looks up, fully aware of their own social dutiei» 
and possessed with a determination to perform them. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THB TICTORIA GOLD FIELDS. 

DisooTeiy of gold— Streets paved with gold — ^Another hundredweiglit— 
Effects on labour-^Official returns — Society in danger — ^Amount of gold 
procured — ^Ballarat — Mount Alexander — Comparative produce — Condition 
of the diggers— Demagogues — ^Music at the diggings — Sly grog shops — 
License fees— Provisions — Bad roads — ^Bendigo Creek — ^Direct route to 
Mount Alexander—- Lake Omeo — Forest Creek — Gold circulars. 

On the 25th of August 1851, Lieut. GU)vernor Latrobe wrote 
from Melbourne to Earl Grey that large deposits of gold had 
been found in the colony, thus proving the extension of the 
New South Wales gold field throughout the great dividing 
range, Victoria forming its southern extremity. Three locali- 
ties were first discovered, — Clunes diggings, where gold was 
found in an alluvium of decomposed quartz rock ; Buninyong, 
or rather Ballarat, by which name the locality is best known, 
where gold was imbedded in compact quartz; and at Deep 
Creek, only sixteen miles from Melbourne, where the precious 
metal was found in contact with slate rock. It was afterwards 
dug up in the city of Melbourne itself. 

Governor Latrobe having issued a proclamation, and made 
arrangements for granting licenses similar to those of New 
South Wales, the population poured forth from the city and 



flnrroanding country to the gold fields, which were speedily 
found to be productive even beyond those of the adjdning 
colony. Previous to this discovery, the Melbourne labourers 
had been emigrating in shoals to the Bathurst diggings. This 
was soon checked, and not only so, but the tide has turned, — 
the Port Phillip emigrants have found their way back again, 
and with them a considerable portion of the population of New 
South Wales, allured by the superior richness of the Victoria 
mines, and the ease with which they are reached, from their 
vicinity to the city. 

In addition to the above localities, gold was now found 
a mile from Geelong — at Mount Disappointment — at the 
Pyrenees — a valuable copper mine was found at D«ep Creek, 
whilst ex|^oring for gold — and finally, the people of Mel- 
bourne began to break up the streets, which were macadamized 
¥rith quartz pebbles brought from the gold localities. Gold, ag 
might have been expected, was found, so that Melbourne may 
fairly lay claim to the honour of having had its streets paved 
with gold. 

Gold was next found on the Plenty, a river in the county of 
Bourke, and the productiveness of the former mines began to 
be confirmed. The Plenty gold field was ascertained to extend 
over many miles, the metal being embedded in sandstone and 
slate, intersected with perpendicular veins of quartz. It waa 
next discovered at Strathlodden ; and in another search near 
€reelong, a lead mine was found. 

An old Californian miner now offered, for a reward of 200^^ 
to shew the Government where gold was to be found in abun- 
dance within fifty miles of Melbourne. Dr. Burcher, a Ger- 
man geologist, now set about investigating the rocks of the 
colony, and soon saw enough to convince him that the precious, 
metal was all but universal. The investigation turned out 
highly advantageous in other respects; for, from not being 
suspected to be a mineral colony at all, it was discovered that 
Victoria abounded in slate, coal, marble, silver, and coj^pert 
the coal being in the vicinity of the city. 

F 
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The Ballarat mines were next discovered, and they turned 
out 80 productive, that the others were for the most part 
abandoned. These mines, which are now known by the above 
name, are at Buninyong, forty-five miles from Geelong, and 
sixty-eight from Mdboume. By the 1st of October, 20,000^. 
worth of gold had found its way into Melbourne from this 
place alone. 

Gold was now found at Mount Wellington and Mount 
Alexander in such quantities that the city began to be de- 
serted, the sailors in the harbour running away from their 
ships at every opportunity ; the Thomas Sparks, a large 
merchantman, having only the captain, mate, and two ap- 
prentices 4eft. And they did not run vrithout cause. On one 
day, at the commencement of October, intelligence was brought 
that some parties had found half a hundredweight of gold, 
almost in a heap; and whilst the extra of the newspaper which 
circulated the intelligence was actually being printed, another 
report was confirmed of a hundredweight having been found 
by a party of fourteen; thus rivalling the famous hundred- 
weight of the New South Wales diggings. 

An escort was now established for the purpose of bringing 
the gold safely from the mines, which were turning out more 
productive than ever. A party of four had gsdned in a month 
sixty pounds* weight of gold, valued at upwards of 2,000/. 
One man obtained sixteen pounds* weight in a day, and another 
got 90/. worth, with no better washing implement than a tin 
dish. 

At Ballarat, the richest yield of gold was obtained from a 
stratum of blue clay, at a depth of from two to nine feet ; this 
was chiefly on sloping banks, the strata being there th^ 
thickest. New localities now turned up, and the country was 
explored for thirty miles, all containing gold. It was also 
found at the Anakie Hills and Batesford, in a line of country 
forty miles south-east of Ballarat ; in Anderson^s Creek, on the 
Yarra, ninety miles east of Ballarat, this evidently belonging 
to a separate auriferous range. The Wardiyallock range. 
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the upper branches of Mount Ewen Greek, Fiery Creek, and 
the Hopkins Biyer, were also found to contain gold. When 
searching for gold, coal was again discovered within ten miles 
of Portland Bay; these coal discoveries being scarcely less 
important than the golden ones. 

By November 1851, the gold fields of Victoria had yielded 
gold to the value of 220,000/. ; the weekly escort brought down 
from five to six thousand ounces, of which the Ballarat mines 
yielded 2,000 ounces weekly. The number of persons at the 
mines was now about 15,000 — a small number for so large a 
product. The largeness of the product is not, however, to be 
wondered at when we take the instances of individual success 
recorded. Seven men obticiined nine pounds of gold in one day; 
four got four pounds ; another party of four, three and three- 
quarter pounds, &c., every stream turning out a Pactolus. 
Labour was now at a stand-still, shops were being closed, and 
the towns were deserted by persons of all classes and occu- 
pations, for the purpose of joining in the general scramble after 
gold. Printers absconded from the newspaper-ofiices, no wages 
sufficing to tempt their stay, and the papers had to be aban- 
doned, or brought out in a diminished size. 

Victoria was now fiist outstripping New South Wales in the 
value of Its gold produce. In the first week of December, 
12,000 ounces came to Sydney, valued at 39,000/. In the last 
week of November, 13,000 ounces, value 42,000/., were sent to 
Melbourne and Geelong, and more would have been sent but 
that means of conveyance were wanting. 

A separate escort was now put on for Moimt Alexander, 
which was beginning to yield large quantities ; the first escort 
brought down 1,000 ounces. The Mount Alexander diggings 
become now so famous and productive, that the Ballarat miners 
began to leave their locality ; not that their own mines were 
exhausted, but that the other yielded the precious metal more 
easily, and in greater abundance. 

By the 10th of December, the yield had become astonishing, 
considering the small number of hands. The whole dividing 
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jrange between New South Wales and Yictoria, known as the 
Snowy Mountains, was one vast gold field. Neither labour nor 
carts could be readily got for tbe escort seryiee. The IM- 
houme Herald^ of tbe 10th of December, stated that a ton and m 
half of gold was waiting in Commissioner FowleiVs tent for the 
escort At Mount Alexander, a man obtained eighty pounds 
weight of gold in a single hour ! and on the 20th of December, 
there had been collected, in Yictoria alone, ten ttnu^ two hwt^ 
dred tceifflUs^ ^ighty-ltpo pounds^ ten ounces^ of gold! The 
produce of one week was, from Mount Alexander, 23,750 oz^ 
from Ballarat, 2,224 oz. only, as the miners were rapidly leaving 
for Mount Alexander, and from G^elong, 682 oz^ making a 
total for the week's product, of 26,656 oz^ or one ton, two hua* 
dred and twenty-one pounds, four ounces. 

Grold was now discovered at Albury, on the river Murray, 
snd by Mr. Oakden, in Gipps Land, but new fields were litUe 
cared about, as it was evidently impo6»ble to exhaust the old 
old ones by any number of hands likely to be placed upon 
them. 

On the 20th of December, the following official account was 
published : — 

In tbe Banks of Melbourne and Geelong, on the 19th of No- 
vember, there were 42,000 oz. of gold, of the value of 126,000£i 

In private hands, in Melbourne and Geelong, 8,000 oz., value 
24,000/. 

Amount by escort, Nov. 19,-— 10,138 oz., value 30,4142. 

Amount by escort, Nov. 26,-12,106 oz., value 86,318/. 

Amount by escort, Dec 3,^-16,669 oz., value 50,007/L 

Amount by escort, Dec. 10,-26,656 oz., value 79,968^ 

Amount by escort, Dec. 17,~19,492 oz., value 58,4762. 

Amount estimated to have been brought in by private coo- 
veyance,— 28,353 oz., value 85,059/. 

Amount estimated in the hands of diggers on the gold field,-* 
80,000 oz., value 240,000/. 

Making an aggregate of 243,414 oz^ or 20,282 lbs. 10 oz., or 
202 cwt. 8i2 lbs. 10 oz^ or 10 tons, 2 cwt. 821b0. 10 oz. This 
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estimate was given when the gold inines had scarcely three 
months before been known to be in existence. 

The extraordinary yield of gold now began to tell in England. 
In April and May^ six ships arrived in London — with eiffht (on$ 
cf gold on boards in addition to what had previously been re- 
ceived. It was now estimated that the annual yield of Victoria 
would be five millions, and that of New South Wales three 
millions. 

The disorganization of society in the colony was, as might 
have been expected, great; and the want of hands for ordinary 
labour was severely felt. Added to this, the number of redc- 
less spirits who had been drawn together from all parts, and 
especially from the neighbouring convict colony of Van Die- 
men's Land, was considerable, and they shewed symptoms of 
resisting the law, which, from the absence of an adequate mili* 
tary force, the authorities had no power of enforcing had it been 
resisted, whilst the police force, following the example of those 
whose lives and property they had been appointed to guard, 
had gone off bodily to the dig^ngs. Happily the good sense 
of the majority had prevailed, and order has been preserved, 
though not without the manifestations of disorder. 

A circumstance now occurred in the colony which presents a 
earicatureof our monetary system. One escort took back from 
Melbourne to Mount Alexander, 50,000/. in bank-notes, not 
worth 50,000 farthings intrinsically, for the purchase of that 
amount of solid gold. Note engravers and printers in the 
colony are represented as not being able to make bank-notes 
fast enough for the demand, and one bank had actually to 
borrow notes from a neighbouring colony. 

By the beginning of February, in the present year, not less 
than 20,000 people had arrived at the Victoria mines from the 
neighbouring colonies. In consequence of this, the production 
of gold was consequently greater, and the weekly estimate was 
20,000 oz., or at the rate of 1,000,000 oz. per annum. The 
total exports of the colony at this date had reached nearly a 
million. Gold has begun also to be found in considerable 
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quantities at Wardy Yallock, Mounts Macedon and Cole, also 
in the vicinity of the capital, and in the Western Fort district. 

Wages are now very high. Reapers could only he engs^d 
at 2Ss. per day, and they, with commenable good feeling, 
worked rather for the sake of saving the crops than for the 
wages. Servants, when they condescend to remain as such, 
demand, and obtain, 60/. a year, and food. This cannot last, 
or ruin must come upon all the industrial pursuits of the 
colony. From the impracticability of getting men to attend to 
flocks and herds, these are almost unsaleable. In short, whilst 
the gold- hunters are flourishing, the agricultural and pastoral 
interests are perishing. 

The following resume of the progress of the Victoria gold 
fields written up to the latest advices, will give a detailed 
account of all that is at present known relative to the produc- 
tion of the Victoria gold fields. 

The first gold escort from Ballarat was sent down on the 
1st of October 1851, and brought down 960 ounces. On the 
19th of November 1851, the first Mount Alexander escort came 
dovm, and the total escort returns of the day from the two gold 
fields was 10,138 ounces. The quantity still increased, and on 
the 10th of December following had reached 26,656 ounces. 
It then fell ofi^, and for some weeks the return was from 11,000 
to 12,000 ounces. The total quantity brought down by escort 
up to the 26th of February 1852, was 234,364 ounces. That 
this return was greatly below the real production was proved 
by the Custom-house return of exports to the 28th of February, 
as having been despatched by ships to England and Sydney, 
the total of which was 455,061 ounces, or nearly double the 
escorted quantity. 

Further inquiries revealed also that on the 2nd of March 
following there were lying in the colonial treasury 83,030 
ounces, and in the banks in Melbourne and Greelong 61,199 
ounces. This made a total ascertained production of 549,270 
ounces. It was also estimated that 24,000 ounces were held by 
private individuals, diggers, &c. in the towns, and that 80,000 
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ounces additional had been produced, and was lying at the 
diggings, allowing an average of two ounces each to 40,000 
diggers. Leaving out the large quantity which had left over- 
land and by sea in the hands of diggers without any record of 
the amounts, the estimated amount was 104,000 ounces, which, 
added to the official amount, gives a total of 653,270 ounces, 
whioh, at the English standard price, has a value of 2,546,8212. 
produced in little more than five months. Later accounts, up 
to April 1851, state the amount of Victoria alone at upwards of 
three miUiens. There now upwards of 50,000 people at the 
mines, a considerable portion of whose produce now finds its 
way eastward, especially to the Spanish settlements in the 
Fhillipine Islands, where Australian gold sells as high as 
4L lOs. the ounce. 

Since this volume first went to press, the Chamber of Com* 
merce of Melbourne has given a detailed account of the pro- 
gress of gold discovery in that province, an abstract of which is 
well worth preserving as a record of one of the most important 
events of modem times. 

When Mr. Hargreaves, as has been before recorded, returned 
from California, confident in the existence of gold in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, and his sagacity had been 
completely justified by the result, the colonists of Victoria, 
equally confident in the prognostications of the Bev. Mr. 
Clarke — from whom Mr. Hargreaves had in no small degree 
drawn his inspirations — ^immediately set about investigating the 
auriferous character of their own colony. The soil, on trial, 
yielded the expected treasure, and a general excitement for 
flome time reigned throughout the settlement. " Prospecting** 
was vigorously carried on throughout the whole province, 
stimulated by the offer of two hundred guineas to the successful 
discoverer of a workable mine. Bumours of successful dis- 
covery floated down at intervals from many a hill, dale, and 
winding creek of the interior, and frequent samples of gold 
began to be exhibited in claim of the reward, which, however, 
never appears to have been given. 
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In Aagost 1851, a number of perBons liad established tbem* 
telyes as gold diggers on Anderson's Creek, and many of tb« 
townspeople gratified their curiosity by yisitiog the " Victoria 
gold fields.** In the month of September the attention of the 
oolonists was seriously directed to the westward, where the 
locality of Ballarat was beginning to acquire a Califomian 
reputation. In this month the GoTemment weekly escort was 
established from this place to Greelong and Melbourne; and, 
shortly afterwards, a license-fee of thirty shOlings per month, 
as in New South Wales, was imposed upon all intending diggers 
for the privilege of searching for and gathering the gold. 

In October, 7,000 persons were congregated at Ballarat on 
an area of s(miething less than a square mile. At first this 
process was simply that of washing the surface gravel, which 
occasionally yielded considerable fhigments of gold, but afforded 
cm the average but indifferent remuneration. The subjacent 
pipeclay, of a light bluish grey hue, was soon found to yield 
more abundantly. The perforations extended to a depth of 
thirty feet, and the labour was severe in breaking through a 
coarse gravel, filled with large nodules of quartz cemented by 
an infiltration of ironstone. In this celebrated ^ blue day,** the 
gold was found in irregular veins, sometimes in '^ specks** or 
fragments so large as to be distinctly visible to the workmstt 
when their bed was laid open by the pick. 

At Ballarat, however, success was very fiir from general, and 
^ prospecting went on in other quarters till in October also the 
superior riches of the Mount Alexander district became knovm, 
when Ballarat was speedily thrown in the shade, and great 
numbers of miners m^;rated to the former locality, which has 
ever since maintained its celebrity. At the present time, 50,000 
persons are congregated in the vicinity of the Mount, at spots 
bearing diverse names, but all equally productive. The draw- 
back to the full development of the riches of the locality is the 
want of water for a great portion of the year, many having to 
cart the soil for five or ten miles before they can meet with * 
siifficient quantity of water for washing. 
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The vicinity of Monnt Alexander soon becomes diy, and the 
raiiM do not set in till Jnne ; so that, from the fact of many 
persons having been aecamulating vast heaps of soil in anti- 
cipation of the rains, a great yield of gold may confidently 
be expected, notwithstanding the rude and inefficient means 
adopted for the extraction of the precious metal. 

Hie immense export of gold from this district does not permit 
the smallest doubt as to the inherent riches of the soil. If a 
comparison be instituted between the mines of Victoria and 
those of Europe or South America, the result will be vastly in 
&vonr of the Australian mines, notwithstanding that in the for- 
mer old mines all the skill which science can afford is brought to 
bear on the pursuit — ^whilst the process at the Australian mines 
is the rudest imaginable. In Brazil, the most expensive ma- 
chinery is engaged in extracting an ounce of gold from a ton of 
stone. In the richest of the Russian mines, the produce is 
not more than a pound troy to 140 tons of material — in some 
to 190 tons, and in others to 210 tons of diluvium. In Victoria, 
the miners grumble if they cannot obtain at least an ounce of 
gold from a single cart load of soil, even by their rude methods, 
which probably waste double that which is collected. In thou- 
sands of cases, more than this is gained in a morning before 
breakfast. 

At Mount Alexander the diggings present much the same 
geological features as the Ballarat mines, the older rocks pre- 
dominating. Quartz is no doubt the original as well as the 
prevailing matrix. The gold, in a variety of forms and dimen- 
sions, is found in or near the masses of quartz rock which 
frequently obtrude on the surface, or it is mixed with or 
subjacent to quartz in another form, viz., that of the gravel 
into which, by the action of water, and from other causes, the 
masses of rock have been reduced. 

As compared with most gold in the native state, that from 
Ballarat and Mount Alexander is remarkably pure and dense, 
being in general purer than standard gold ; much of that which 
comes to this country being worth upwards of 41. per ounce. 
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The following admirable resumS of the condition of the gold 
miners has recently reached ns from the colony, and forms a 
fitting pendant to what we have already advanced relative to 
the locality of the mines. It is from a most trustworthy source, 
and will render our subject complete on all points which can 
interest the intending emigrant. 

^* Turning from the locale of the diggings to the morale of 
the diggers, I can, from personal experience and without the 
least hesitation, affirm, that the tales of robbery and violence 
are very much distorted and magnified. When it is considered 
that a mass of some forty thousand souls is here assembled, 
very many of them coming fresh from an association with pro- 
fessed criminals, amongst whom robbery is a boast, and a deed 
of violence a recommendation, it is not at all surprising that 
some unlawful acts should be committed; but in a tOYm 
population of like amount, guarded by a well-disciplined pro- 
tective force, and avenged by a cunning detective, similar acts 
would be committed. At the diggings, moreover, I contend 
that, taking the amount of population, there is not a fourth 
part of the crime committed that there is in any town on the 
Australian continent; and yet there is, in the one case, the 
almost total absence of police protection and of household 
security; whilst, on the other, bricks and mortar, and solid 
doors, interpose between the thief and his plunder, and daily 
and nightly patrols are on the watch. In fact, I have often 
been astonished, in passing some of the stores, that the tempta- 
tions to robbery which they ofier have not more frequently been 
taken' advantage of. I have remarked the sides of some stores 
composed of nothing more than a few gunny bags sevm so 
loosely together that between the interstices might be seen 
shirts of calico, woollen, and serge ; trousers, belts, and all the 
other paraphernalia so dear to the digger's heart. These would 
require only one thrust of a knife to change ownership, whilst 
the thief need be under no dread of detection. As to the 
Lynch law, that exists only in name, no one instance having, 
in fact, occurred. Some few designing men have endeavoured. 
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for their own purposes, to introduce this odious system under 
the more genial name of self-protection ; but, thanks to the 
good sense, manly feeling, and true British spirit of the diggers, 
the proposition was scouted with all the contempt and loathing 
it deserved. Even the publidy-made assertion of one of the 
self-named leaders of the diggers, that * the Govemment were 
prepared to wink at a certain amount of Lynch law,* did not in 
any way turn them from their honest purpose of appealing only 
to the law of the land, though the agents of that law were few 
amongst them, and though its proverbially strong arm was 
weakened by distance. 

*^ After much consideration and inquiry I have come to the 
conclusion that nearly the whole of this outcry of the insecurity 
of life and property at the diggings has originated with a few 
only — ^men of a low mental calibre, who, in ordinary and peace- 
able times, struggle in vain against insignificance, to which their 
want of sterling talent dooms them ; and whose only chance of 
rising into notoriety is, consequently, in the turmoil and dis- 
turbance of troublous times. To such as these it thus becomes 
an object to cause discontent, and to foment anarchy and dis- 
cord, as, like the bubbles of noxious gas that rise to the surface 
of some pestilential pool only after strong agitation, these men, 
by their aptness at stringing together a few clap-trap phrases, 
manage thus to raise themselves to a position which they 
digoify by the name of a leader of the people. Some of these 
are acted on simply by a love of notoriety, but some few have a 
still deeper object. Penniless in purse, and almost without a 
standing in society, by thrusting themselves forward as the 
mouthpiece of the people, in delegations to the Govemment, to 
the officers of which they are as obsequious in the bureau as 
they are insolent in the face of a public meeting, a desperate 
game for place is played, in the hope their influence may be 
deemed valuable to meet the storm which they themselves 
have raised. 

" So far as I have seen of the diggings, the da3rs are spent in 
toil and the night in rest, except only in the neighbourhood of 
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lome of the sly ^rog shops, in which scenes of dninkenness and 
debanchery may be sometimes witnessed. As the sun sets, the 
diggers retire from work, and the savouiy smell from a thousand 
firying-pans indicate the kind of employment to which they next 
devote themselves. No sooner is the evening meal finished 
than some bugler strikes up some lively or well-known air, at 
the conclusion of which some rival performer advances hh 
claims to superiority. At the conclusion of his essay, during 
which there has been the most profound silence, loud shouts of 
i^planse greet him from the tents around him, whilst those in 
the neighbourhood of his antagonist answer by mocking, by 
good-humoured cheers; joined by recommendations to Mie 
down,* and *shut up.* Anon the first bugler again com* 
mences, and instantly there is nlenoe, and when he concludes 
his friends cheer, whilst the neighbours of his rival pass some 
playful commentary on his performance. In this way the 
rivalry is kept up for some time, till the buglets get tired and 
bid each other good-night, leaving the silence to be dbturbed 
only by die barking of dogs, the neighmg of horses, and the 
firing of guns. One night we were amused by three pkyenr on 
the cornopean at difierent parts of the creek, who replied to 
each other, one selecting English, another Irish, and the third 
Scotch airs ; I need not tell you what a beautiful efiect this had, 
especially as after each air a volley was fired, almost with mili- 
tary precision, in the quarter whence the musician gave fbtth 
his sweet notes. Hore*s brass band has latterly been playing 
fi>r an hour oar so eveiy evening, and the shout that greeted, 
each time as it was concluded, must have rather astonished the 
knowing-looking old opossums in the gum trees on the ranges 
overhead. Did you ever see an opossum on a moonlight nig^t 
sitting in the fork of an apj^e tree looking at you as you rode 
by P The gaze of amazement and curiosity which they give, is 
perfectly inimitable; and I often fancy what a rich treat it 
would be, if one could only catch a glance at three or four of 
the old men 'possums, squatting in solemn conclave on the 
gums above the creek, and mark the knowing, but inquirkig 
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look of the queer old customers, at the mnunial scene below 
them. 

^* Picture to yourself some forty thousand souls, for so many 
there must be, all resting under tents, the ends of which are 
triced up in hot weather to catch any passing breeze, many of 
them unguarded by a dog, and sleeping as sound as men who 
labour hard through the day always sleep, and then wonder, 
not that there are the few trifling depredations that we hear o( 
but that these are not far, very far, more. But, in truth, any 
person who keeps himself quiet and orderly, has little fear of 
being molested or disturbed ; it is only those who, hankering 
after drink, resort to the sly grog shops, that are in danger of 
being robbed ; and these, thrusting themselves into bad com- 
pany, cannot expect aught else than to pay the penalty of it. 
To such as these, but small compassion can be extended ; they 
know the danger they brave, as all are well acquainted with 
the fact that the lazy, the criminal, and the scheming make 
these tents their resort. This fact is well known to the 
authorities on the diggings, and too much credit cannot be 
given to the commissioners for the exertions they make to put 
down these sinks of iniquity. Hardly a day passes without at 
least one of these tents *being burnt by the police, whilst some 
days witness two or three conflagrations. 

** When you come to consider the large number of men that 
the gold comnussioner is called upon to overlook, and the very 
small constabulary force that is placed at his disposal, you will 
naturaUy/think, with many others, that if he be active in his 
exertions, his whole time will be consumed in hunting up sly. 
grog shops. As it 18 from these that springs the crime we have 
upon the diggings, it is naturaUy a first duty to keep a sharp 
eye upon them ; and nothing but the most continuous activity 
could be of any avail to check an evil which, with the slightest 
Diligence, would speedily swell itself to an extent that would 
destroy the last ruins that remain of the social &bric. Bat, ia 
addition to his duty, the commissioner has the task of coUectiag 
the license iseai and to him the niwneroaii ditq^tee whidi mm 
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amongst the diggers are referred for arbitration. Patting down 
the grog shops, and settling disputes, leave but small time for 
the collection of licenses, especially as a very large demand is 
made upon the commissioner's time by the returns he has to 
furnish to Government, and which he has to draw out himself. 
** Thus it is by no means extraordinary that only a very 
small proportion of diggers have paid the license fee ; the only 
chanc/Q of calling the men to account being when settling a 
dispute at a water-hole, when those employed at the different 
cradles are called on for their licenses. With these they are of 
course provided, for the nonce. I have been at some con- 
siderable pains to learn the proportion which those who have 
taken out licenses bear to those who are working without 
them ; and I really think, although you may perhaps deem my 
estimation out of all proportion, that not more than one-tenth 
of the diggers have paid the fee. Many have been up to the 
commissioner's tent to take out their license, and, after dancing 
attendance for two or three days, have been unable to get it, 
ttnd have at length given up in despair all hope of obtaining 
it, and set to work without it Finding themselves unmolested 
by commissioner or police, they have considered that the 
thirty shillings per month was as well in their pockets as in the 
cofPers of the Grovemment, especially as they got nothing in 
return, and thus they have continued to the present time. 
Others, more wide awake to the system, have saved themselves 
the waste of time of going to the commissioners, and have con- 
tinued to work since their arrival without paying, but with 
an intention to pay whenever applied to. As to the com- 
missioners visiting the holes, the thing is out of the question, 
as they are so scattered that a week would find but a very 
small portion of their charge visited ; neither is it to be ex- 
pected that the diggers should waste three or four days in 
every month in their endeavour to pay the tax. I hear that 
it is the intention of Government to remedy this part of the 
evil, by appointing an officer to be attached to each com- 
missioner for the sole purpose of granting licenses. If this 
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were the case, I feel convinced that the large majority of the 
diggers would readily pay the license fee, and would not even 
object to going for it, provided that po more than one day was 
to be lost to obtain it. When such an arrangement shall have 
been made, the man who rel^ses to pay will be set down as a 
sc^iemer and an interloper, and to save his own reputation with 
those surrounding him, .will be compelled to do as they have 
done before him. 

" With an increase in the amount received, we may na« 
turally anticipate an increase in the police force of the diggings, 
and thus will be provided an additional means of discovering 
those who shirk the payment of the fee. 

*^ To give anything like an accurate guess at the daily 
amount of gold raised, would be absolutely impossible, for it is 
80 variable that the return of one day is no guide whatever to 
that of another. Besides this, fully two-thirds of the diggers 
are unable to wash as they would do if there were plenty of 
water in the creek. Many of these are now employed at dry 
digging, or nuggetting as it is called here, in holes already 
sunk, saving, perhaps, a little of the choicest earth, which they 
bring home with them to wash in a tin dish, and setting aside 
the likely-looking stuff for the time when the cradle can be 
brought into operation. These are just making enough to 
dear themselves, with perhaps a trifle to spare, looking forward 
to the rainy season to pay them. Others, again, are prospecting, 
or sinking holes in the various gullies ,which give promise ot 
gold; many of them have been eminently successful, and many 
localities have been discovered which will turn out a very large 
amount of gold when water shall be more plentiful. Thus all 
are in good heart, knowing well that, with the first fall of rain, 
a rich harvest awaits them. Even as it is now, every man may 
obtain a good day's wages if he chooses to stick hard to work, 
with of course the chance of Mling upon a pocket if he should 
be in luck. Thus it is that the amount of gold procured still 
continues so large. 

** And with respect to this amount, I am in a position to 
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prore that not one-half of the gold raised on the diggings 
reaches Melbourne by the escort; fully one-half of the paro- 
duce of the mines, if not more, is brought into town by in* 
dividuals; and many a poor travel- worn devilt for whom one 
would not give sixpence, may be met upon the road having oa 
his person gold to the amount of some hundreds. This agaia 
shows the state of society to be not quite so bad as it is repre*- 
sented to be; for were crime so rife as reported, the roads 
would be infested with depredators, and hardly a traveller 
allowed to pass without paying toll to the knights of the road. 
Your humble servant, for instance, brought down gold to a 
very large amount for hb Mends, and having rather more, 
confidence than ordinary in the general honesty of the human 
kind, might have fidlen an easy prey to any bushranging 
adventurer, his only offensive weapon being a light riding* 
whip, his only arms a small pocket-pistol, of a restorative 
instead of a destructive character. 

^ That large amounts still remain up at the mines, in the 
bands of individuals, is also certain, for many persons have a 
habit of planting their gold in some secure spot, gradaally 
adding to their store, UQtU it accumulates to such an amouut 
as will enable them to follow the bent of their respective 
aspirations, 

'^ On these last two points I shall be able to give you some 
further information hereafter, after more extended inquiry, as 
I purpose returning to the diggings in a few days for a longer 
stay and a more comprehensive inquiry than I have yet made. 

** Coming now to the prices asked for provisions at the 
diggings, I find that a writer in the Argus has anticipated 
what I was myself about to remark. The charges are, on an 
average, about one hundred per cent, on Melbourne prices; 
the more necessary the article the greater the cost. This ia 
owing almost entirely to the high rate of carriage ; for, with 
roads in such a fearful state as our paternal Government leave 
them, the journey becomes a tedious and also a dangerous one^ 
and many of the carriers who have once been the road cannot 
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be prevailed upon at any price to face it again. The bridges 
on the route are all insecure and dangerous to the last degctte, 
tbat over the Goliban threatening to sink with every loaded 
team that passes over it ; whilst many of the water^'CourseB. in 
heavy boggy soil will become impassable in winter. The diggers 
are now almost at a stand-still for want of rain^ but when vtm 
comes, I much fear that the road ^vill in many places be im- 
passable, and that the mines will have to be deserted firom the 
impossibility of procuring supplies. All this has been known 
fi>r some time — ^has been canvassed by the press, and talked 
over by the people— and yet our Qovernment do nothing. 
Like Mr. James Macarthur, they adopt the motto, ' stare super 
antiquas vias ;* and as long as an additional use of the whip can 
bring down the escort, and put 300/. or 400/. into the Govern- 
ment money-box, the executive will remain perfectly quiescent. 
I certainly do not like to join in the cry of a mob, and should 
feel rather inclined to take a lenient view of the acts of the 
Crovernment, when I found that a general yell was set up 
against them, for this invariably looks like factious opposition. 
In the present instance, however, the mismanagement of what 
has been done, and the total neglect of what should have been 
done by the executive, is so glaring, so manifestly opposed to 
all that we have a right to expect from a good Grovernment, that 
I should be acting the part of a traitor to the best interests of 
the colony did I attempt to lay the blame on the shoulders 
of any but those who deserved it. Hitherto the Government 
have incurred the responsibility only of having given the 
diggers dear food; in a few months the ghosts of famished 
hundreds will call for judgment upon them, whilst the execra- 
tions of ruined thousands will ring in their ears, and bid them 
to a fearful reckoning. 

'< That the present amount of population at the diggings will 
be able to find food during the winter is admitted on all hands 
to be impossible, unless some improvement be made in the 
mode of transit; and even then it is doubtful if a sufficiency of 
carriage can be found. It will be then that we shall have to 
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fear the social disorganization that is now spoken of; it will 
be then that robbery and crime, goaded on by hunger, will 
stalk abroad; it will be then that the bowie-knifed and rifled 
Lynch will make his appearance; whilst our dozy executive 
will lie snugly ensconced behind the red- coated regiments of the 
mother-country, and look calmly on the anarchy that their 
torpid policy has educed.** 

Since the above was received, a new gold locality has been 
discovered in the Bendigo Creek— still in the vicinity of Mount 
Alexander — ^which bids fair to equal that celebrated deposit of 
wealth. The following communication will show the con- 
dition of this, as well as what is being done to render access to 
the various gold fields easy :— - 

" I had hoped to have been able at once to have launched 
out into a description of Bendigo, throwing aside the politique 
of the mines for another period ; but as I am aware that news 
is of more importance to you than any mere descriptive com- 
mentaiy, I am again compelled to turn to that with which I 
had erroneously imagined myself finished. Hardly will you 
be prepared for the announcement that the Grovemment is 
bestirring itself, not giving the short, gasping snort, the lazy 
turn, or the indolent yawn that betokens a wakening, but 
actually starting up into full life and vigour, and working away 
as manfully as if it had never in its existence been caught 
napping. We have had a regular stir about the roads j not 
only have at least eighty men been employed making the road 
from the commi£sioner*s, at the junction of Forest and Barker's 
Creeks, but orders have been given by Mr. Wright, the chief 
commissioner, that reserves should be made for roads through 
the diggings, so as to leave thoroughfares to and from 9uch 
places as may require them. This is a piece of forethought for 
which, to tell you the truth, judging from other matters, I had 
not given the commissioners credit. The trees on either side of 
these lines are to be marked, and those in the centre to be 
removed, making a roadway sixty-six feet wide. No holes are 
to be allowed to be sunk within seventeen feet of the roadway. 
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80 that a clear space will be left on each side for regular and 
oontinuoas lines of tents ; a very great advantage, not only as 
regards regularity, but also for the purposes of protection. 
Mr. Chauncey, a gentleman lately from Adelaide, has been 
specially engaged to survey and mark out these lines, and 
they will be made as soon as the state of the labour market 
will permit* All this has been brought about by a petition on 
the subject, which was presented to the resident commissioner^ 
after having been signed by a large minority of the diggers on 
the Upper Forest Creek. Although I may have gained the 
reputation of a grumbler, having hitherto — more pity that it 
should be so— found nothing whereon to say a word of praise^ 
I am now perfectly willing to concede to Mr. Wright every 
credit for the attention he has paid to this petition, but also to 
add that he has greatly enhanced the boon he has conferred by 
the promptness with which he has acted. 

^* I feel convinced that you will be pleased to make public 
the announcement that the Government are progressing rapidly«~ 
vrith the diggings* road. From the commissioner's, several 
embankments have been made across some of the blind gullies 
on the route, the sidlings have been levelled, and the roadway 
generally freed of obstructions. Over the mouth of Friar*^ 
Greek, where the road crosses, a bridge, after the primitive 
style that I have mentioned in my first letter, has been thrown, 
but I am a&aid that the cross logs which form the roadway 
have not been securely pinned, if at all, and, if such be the 
case, they will not last long. Where the road turns off from 
the diggings towards Eyneton, great improvements have been 
xnade ; several very nasty pinches and dangerous watercourses 
have been either filled in, or have had bridges thrown over 
them. At one spot in particular — I allude to the junction of 
the Forest and Friar*s Creek roads — ^a great and beneficial 
alteration has been made. The road to Forest Creek here 
branched off to the right, winding round an exceedingly dan- 
gerous sidling hill; to avoid this, it was usual to take the 
Friar's Creek road for a short distance, and then turn off to the 
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rigbt rMmd a sidliiig range, only a whit kss dangerous than 
tllai which was thus avoided. Now, however, the road is 
earned straight on, a good substantial bridge haying been 
bvtli 0rer the watercourM or creek, the high banks of which 
rendered the .dangerous round I hare alluded to absolutely 
neeessary. 

*^ Further than this spoi the road-makers have not yet got, 
but compared with ordinary goyemment work, the men have 
not got on amiss. From the commis8ioner*s to the spot I have 
alluded to, is about nine miles, and a month has scarcely elapsed 
since the work was commenced. I passed along this road oa 
the Wednesday following the two days* rain, and I can assure 
you, that you citizens of Melbourne would have envied U9 the 
road. That which had only a few days previously been dust to 
the depth of five and six, and even eighteen inches, had been 
firmly bound together by the rain, and presented a smooth 
hard surface, that it was a perfect pleasure to trot over. The 
large quantity of irtmstone that mixes with the soil of the 
ranges, may perhaps explain this. I can only confess that I 
was most agreeably surprised, as from the dust of the previous 
week, I had naturally anticipated having to wade through a 
perfect slough. 

** Neither have the authorities been backward in providing for 
the security of the lives and property of the diggers. Six new 
stations are to be formed, viz., at Bendigo, at Friar's Credk, at 
the Loddon River, at the Adelaide Crully) at Gfolden Point, 
tod at the Sawpit Gully on the Melbourne road. The last of 
these stations will be a most important one, as here the roads 
to Bendigo, the Forest, and Friar*s Creeks diverge from the 
mam Melbourne line, and it is proposed to station a police 
magistrate here. Your correspondent has already infc^med 
you that a notice is to be conspicuously exhibited here, warn- 
ing all parties to at once take out licenses, or that having 
passed this spot they will be liable to be seized. The chief 
duly of the assisting commissioner here will be to issue licdises^ 
\f such a course of proceeding, much inconvenience and 
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probable expense will be saved to the digger, who now must 
actually be on the diggings, and therefore be liable to be 
apprehended, before he can reach a commissioner's to take out 
a license; the delay consequent upon having to wait the 
leisure of a commissioner with so many other calls upon his 
time, will also be avoided. I hear that a police magistrate is 
also to be located at Bendigo; these, with the one now sta« 
tioned at the Forest Creek, will make three police magistrates, 
and the advantage of separating the revenue and police depart- 
ments are too obvious to require me to dwell at any length 
upon them. Suffice it to say that the diggers would ftaacy 
they had but small justice, if Mr. Commissioner A. were to be 
the informer one day with Mr. Commissioner B. as judge, and 
on the following day Mr. Connnissioner B. were to be the 
informer, with Mr. Commissioner A. for judge. 

" At each of the above stations are to be placed an assistant- 
commissioner, an inspector, a clerk, a watch-house keeper, a 
corporal and two troopers of mounted police, and two corporals 
and fourteen men of foot police ; besides which, at the Bendigo 
Creek and Sawpit Gully, a number of pensioners will be sta- 
tioned. An estimate of the expense of the work required to 
be done in erecting these stations has been sent in, and from all 
I can hear there is every probability of its bdng commenced .at 
once. Thus then you see the prospects of the miners for ^the 
winter have already become more cheering, and the energy of 
the officials has giv^i additional force to the operations of the 
diggers. They see their safety and their comfort looked a^er, 
and the gloomy forebodings of what awaited them in the 
winter, are gradually passing away. They no longer dread 
being cut off from their supplies by the impassable state of the 
road ; they no longer fear that the gold which they earn by 
day will be wrested from them at night ; and strength is thus 
given to their arms, while vigour is added to their search. In 
all this there is much food for consideration, and he who looks 
cm warmly may learn much. He may see how the activity 
and watchfulness of a government afiect the ipirit and euitar*^ 
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prise af a nation, giving strength to the one, and enlarging the 
scope of the other. He may also mark how the imhecility or 
Bupineness of the guardians of a state may endanger its well- 
being, and may turn that to a bitter curse which would other- 
wise have been a source of undoubted prosperity. 



The direct Route to Mount Alexander.— Much igrnorance 
prevails at the present moment as to the nearest and most direct 
route to Mount Alexander. We gl?e, on the authority of a corre- 
^ondent, the road which parties proceeding from Geelong to Mount 
Alexander diggings should take, tlie total distance being eiglity-seven 
miles, as nearly as can be estimated. Frcm Geelong the first stage 
should be to the bridge crossing the Werribee, on the Melbourne 
road, a distance of twenty-four miles; from thence to Pyke's station, 
twelve miles; after which make for CoUyer's station, three miles; 
and so on to the Bush inn. Mount Macedon, a distance of eight miles 
further. The road from the Bush inn to the diggings is then forty 
miles. Our own impression is, that a still more direct road would be 
by Ballan." 

New Gold-Fibld.— I have to record another grand discovery of 
an extensive gold-field. It is situated around Lake Omeo, at the 
foot of the Australian Alps, near which flows the river Mitta Mitta, 
which has its source from the Snowy Mountains. Tl»e discovery of 
this rich field of gold was thus made. Several persons, for the last 
three or four months, had been taking nuggets of gold of a large size 

>.to Maneroo for sale, but declined stating from whence It was obtained. 
The Rev. Mr. Clarke, who has been on a prospecting tour under the 
auspices of the Sydney Government, arrived at the spot, and at once 
pronounced the importantgeological fact, that the district of Lake Omeo 
is the matrix of the Australian gold-field, from whence has flowed 
the auriferous deposits at Mount Alexander and the other gold regions 
now so celebrated for their grand results. The Rev. Mr. Clarke has 
left to make his report to the Sydney Government, by whom he is 

' employed ; and Mr. Commissioner Smythe is still here, on behalf of 
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tho Qovernment of Victoria. These facts may be relied upon. Bo^ 
sides other authority, I may mention that of Mr. Nicholson, whose 
station is on the Mitta Mitta. In the rainy season the gold-field of 
Lake Omeo will be unapproachable. The conclusion is, that this 
locality will be the summer diggings, and Mount Alexander the 
winter diggings. Thus the gold-searchers will be a migratory popu- 
lation. 

Forest Gbeek. — ^New diggings have been found on the Colibani 
fifteen miles from this, as also some rich yields on the Porcupine; 
indeed it would be hard to say where gold could not be found in 
this neighbourhood, if sought for ; every week brings with it fresh 
discoveries, and if the water last, thousands will find employment 
for months to come. Some ten or fifteen hundred persons have 
left the ground since my last, composed principally of small 
farmers, who are returning to get in their crops, but their places 
are quickly taken up by new comers. I counted one hundred 
horse drays between here and Kyneton to-day. 

Gold CmcnLAB. — ^The price of gold has been throughout the 
week 608. The Wardiyallock gold field has turned out unprofitable 
— ^the diggers not realizing as much as pays their expenses. The 
Mitta Mitta gold field, another of our new discoveries, is spoken of 
favourably. The water is said to be abundant, which, if such be the 
case, and the yield of gold turn out to be anything approaching in 
quantity to that at the Mount, will operate as a strong inducement to 
move to that quarter. The late rains which fell at the Mount may 
have the efiect of satisfying those at work, and preventing emigra- 
tion to the new field; also of allaying the -dysentery, which has 
prevailed of late to some extent. A blight in the eyes has appeared 
among the diggers, which has been the cause of compelling several 
parties to break up and come to town foronedical advice. Success 
still attends many at Mount Alexander. John Jones's party, from 
Gipps Land, arrived in town this week, bring with them three 
nuggets, one weighing 3) lbs., the other two about 27 ounces. The 
largest nugget was dug out one morning before breakfast. They 
had with them besides, about 14 lbs. of gold dust, the whole of 
which was the result of six weeks' work, the party consisting of 
five individuals. A number of cases, of even greater success than 
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the oboye, have come under otir observation this week, to recajntalato 
^whieb woold extend to tindue limits. The exportation of the 
precious metal still oontinnes great. The AherfoyU will sail early 
next week for London, with abont 35,000 ounces. The English 
hanks have increased their adyances on gold hypothecated with 
them to 50#. per ounce. The increase to our population this week 
has been about 1,500 souls. 

oz. 

(jFold previously shipped from Victoria ••• 303,471 

To London, per ChrUtdbel '• 54 

To Sydney, per Dart 1,878 

To Sydney, per Cape Horn 1,225 

To Sydney, per Favorite 3,205 



309,831 



Whidi, at 60«. p€r ounce, amounts to ^6929,493 

Exchange on London, on drafts against gold, at 608. per ounce, by the 
English banks, nine per cent, discount ; and by the Bank of New 
Soirth Wales, 55«. per ounce, and ten per cent, discount. Freights 
half per eent. on 60«., witili ten per cent, primage. 
Fib. 7, 1852. Edwabd Ehull, BuUUm Broker. 

Gold Cntcx7LAB.-^0ur gold market this week has taken an im 
expected rise from 6O9. to 63«., owing partly to the competition 
alliongst purchasers from Sydney, who came here per Shamroek. 
We have not much of a cheering character to report as to the 
state of matters at the Mount. The want of protection, the want 
of water, and disease in the eyes, are the complaints put forth by 
those diggers we have come in contact with this week ; notwith- 
standing which hundreds are eagerly pushing off to the gold field 
on their arrival here. Some brass was again offered this week ; 
hut the impostors have been secured. We trust that such an 
example will be made of them as to deter others from a like 
attempt. We do not anticipate that the act of the Governor and 
Council of South Australia, in fixing the standard price of gold at 
3L 11«. per ounce, will have the efiSect intended, viz., of causing an 
emigration from this to Adelaide. The number of successful 
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diggers, who have sold their gold here, and have returned to , 
Adelaide with the proceeds in the shape of drafts on the bank, ia? 
very great. They, one and aU, intend coming here with their 
wives and families to take up their permament abode, to resume 
their operations at the Mount, as soon as the rains set in, which 
generally takes place in the month of April. The increase to our 
population this week has been about 1,200 souls. 

oz. 

Gold previously shipped from Victoria 309,831 

To Sydney, per Prince of Wales 5,109 

To London, per Aherfoyle 40,272 

To London, per Helen, from Port Fairy 1,286 

To London, per CoTMlius, from Portland 795 

857,288 

Which, at 60« per ounce, amounts to igl,071,879 

Exchanges on London, drafts against gold, hypothecated, 50«. per 
ounce, and nine per cent, discount, by the English banks ; and by 
the Bank of New South Wales, 55«. per ounce, and ten per cent, 
discount. Freights, half per cent, on 60«. per cent, primage. 
F€&. 14,1852. Edwabb Zsujul^ BvXU(m Broker. 

The transactions in gold this week have been numerous, and the 
price steady at 608., with an inclination on the part of sellers to 
exact a higher rate. It appears, however, that many sellers hawk 
the gold about until they fall in with some unscrupulous purchaser, 
who offers them 3t2. or 6t2. per ounce more than the honest dealer ; 
and by a system of optical delusion, combined with a peculiar con- 
struction of beam and scales, they in reality get 9<{. or 1«. per ounce 
less ! thus the market gets forced up, and the seller is led to believe 
that he has got the highest market rate, instead of which he is 
being cheated with his eyes open. 

The purchasers for shipment to Adelaide continue to sustain the 
present rates, coupled with the purchases for remittances by the 
merchants and traders here. Very little is being purchased on 
speculation. From these causes, combined with the arrival of some 
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capitalists from the neighbouring colonies, and a large increase of 
specie to our banks (about 40,000{.)>it is to be inferred that the 
price of gold will not fall below its present rate. The Mount 
Alexander gold continues stUl to command the highest rate in the 
Sydney market. 

A sample of the most beautiful gold that has ever appeared in 
this colony reached Melbourne this week by post, from a new gold 
field near the Ovens Biver. It is on Ileid*s Creek, sixteen miles 
in length, the bed of which is fiUed with the auriferous deposit 
There is no digging, it is all surface washing, and the gold pro- 
duced is as fine as the finest gunpowder. A large sample, with 
more particular information, is promised next post, which, if it 
Arrive, will be duly noticed. The quantity of gold by the escort 
this week has increased over that of last week by 1,000 oz. Were 
a branch escort put on from Bendigo Creek to the head commis- 
sioner's tent, the weekly amount sent would be 20,000 oz. This 
statement is made on the authority of one of the most experienced 
of the gold commissioners. There is a report that such a branch 
escort is to be put on, and the sooner the better, as the Govern- 
ment are losing a large income from the want of it, by the diggers 
bringing their gold from Bendigo Creek direct to Melbourne. It is 
hoped that a repetition of the Nelson piracy will be prevented, 
when her Majesty's 18-gun brig Phantom^ Captain Guinness, 
arrives in our bay, which is shortly expected here from Hobart 
Town. 

To prevent any recurrence of such a deed, all that is wanted is to 
lay the ship contedning the gold alongside of the war vessel, and 
they will be bold pirates that will venture to board. 

Number of persons arrived in the Colony this week .... 1,110 
Number of persons who have left 488 

Addition to our population this week , 622 

oz. 
The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander. . 12,873 
JBallarat, including that to Geelong , , 935 

13,803 
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oz. 

Gold previously shipped from Victoria 537,959 

Per Margaret and Mary, from Geelong to Sydney .... 741* 



538,700 
Or 22 tons, 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. 8 oz., which, at G0«. per ounce, 
amounts to 1,616,1002. 

Exchange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 40s. 
per ounce, and ten per cent, discount by all the banks. Freight of 
gold, 4d, per ounce. 

Edwabd Ehull, Bullion Broker. 
45, CoUimstreet, West, April 10, 1852. 

Gold has an upward tendency this week. The market opened at 
60#. and left off at 60#. 3d. Becent arrivals from home, and from 
the neighbouring colonies, of specie, have had the effect of giving it 
a firm tone : and there is no doubt but that every fresh arrival will 
bring an additional supply of specie for investment in our mineral 
treasures. Notwithstanding the large quantity of gold which has 
arrived by this week's escort, and the quantity that must be in the 
hands of the diggers, in the banks, and in the treasury, that offered 
for sale bears but a small proportion to the whole. 

Another .(the third) arrival of gold from Mount Alexander, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 oz., reached Melbourne this week, and it is reported 
that 20,000 oz. were sent to Adelaide by the escort. The produce 
is likely to increase, soon afte; the rain sets in, as most of the 
diggers are at present engaged carting the stuff from the holes to 
their tents, and there heaping it up until a supply of water enables 
them to set the cradles to work. The rain which fell this week in 
Melbourne has started a vast number of diggers to the Mount, to 
renew their lucrative avocations. 

Another glaring case of fraud took place this week by a gold pur- 
chaser, as detailed in a letter to the editor of the Argus, signed by 
the two diggers who were to be victimised. The original letter con- 

* A large quantity has been taken to Adelaide, which, not having been 
entered in the Custom Honse, cannot be ascertained. The quantity deposited 
at the Assay Office up to March 19, was 15,606 oz., 8,735 only of which have 
been cleared at the Custom House. 
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tained the names in full, although left blank by the editor, no doubt 
from his knowledge of the legal maxim, " that to publish truth is a 
libel." From the great increase of this new and valuable branch of 
our products, and the magnitude to which it is likely to extend, it 
is of the highest importance that the brokers or purchasers should 
be above the breath of suspicion. As a preventative of suoh dis- 
honest practices, it might be advisable that the London system be 
adopted here, viz. : — ^that a license be granted, and a bond entered 
into for the faithful discharge of the important duties. This is 
granted by the mayor and aldermen. It would then be possible to 
lay hold of and punish the guilty. A set of standard weights would 
also be of the highest importance, so as to test the weights of the 
licensed purchasers from time to time. 

Number of persons arrived in the colony this week . . 847 
Number of persons who have left 308 

Addition to our population this week 539 

Ounces. 
The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander 21,130 

BaHarat, including that to Geelong 667 

21,797 

Ounces. 
€U>ld previottsly shipped from Yiotoria 565,661 

Per DerwetU to London 2,685 

FetVanguard ditto ^ 17,490 



585,836 
Or 24 tons, 8 owt 19 lbs. 8 oz., which, at 608. per oz., amounte ta 
1,757,5082. 

Exchange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 40<. 
per bz. and 10 per cent, discount by all the banks. Ereiight of gold, 
4id, per ounce. 

Edwabd Khuli^ Bullion Broker. 
45, CoUins-streety Westy I7th April, 1852. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PKACnCAI. ADYICB TO XHIQBINTS AS TO THB BB8T MBTfliQl) 
OF GSTTIKO TO THE AUSTRAUAIT COLOIUBS. 

First steps — ^Emigration fands — ^Government emigrants — ^Family Colonization 
Society — Eirst and second-class ships — ^Emigration Companies— Examples 
of their failure — Safety of the yoyage — ^Best times for sailing — ^Provisions 
— Outfit — Luggage — Comparative eligibility of New South Wales and 
Victoria — ^Latest accounts from Sydney and Melbourne. 

The capabilities of the gold colonies of Australia have now 
been faithfully laid before the reader in their industrial as well 
as in their golden prospects. It has been shewn to him, that 
not only can he not starve, or be compelled to struggle against 
difficulty, and almost against hope, as at home; but that with 
only common prudence he must secure independence, and may 
secure a large fortune, with no more struggles than those into 
which an industrious man, even in the wealthiest ranks of 
society, voluntarily enters. The greatest struggle of life is to 
be idle, and no man of common sense would associate independ- 
ence with such a condition. The emigrant must, of coufse, 
work ; but in no country on the face of the earth wiu his 
labour be more speedily or more abundantly rewarded. 

His first step is to obtain accurate information. For this 
purpose, he can procure the ^^ Australian Gazette,*** a newspaper 
published fortnightly in London, and devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the southern colonies. Of this paper it would 

* Published by Messrs. Stewart and Murray, Little Green Arbour Court, 15, 
Old Bailey. 
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not become the author to say more, than that it will give him 
all reliable information, whilst it will never mislead him. 

Now for how he should set about emigrating^ supposii^ that 
he has made up his mind to go. This is an important part of 
the business, as it oflten undecides him, not knowing what steps 
to take first, or having taken them, he may become involved in 
an expenditure of time and means, the latter especially, which 
would prove a small capital to him if saved for the purposes 
of his future career as a colonist. 

AVe will first of all suppose him to have little money, as is 
commonly the case with precisely that class of men which the 
gold colonies want, and which would succeed best when there, 
viz., the enterprising, but vdthout opportunity to display their 
enterprise. These are the men who succeed best in colonies, 
not those who imagine a shabby-genteel appearance, which 
is only laughed at, to be one of the first requisites of am- 
bition. 

It may not be known to all that in the Australian colonies 
there is a land fund, which is annually set apart for the pur- 
pose of procuring emigration from the mother country. This 
fund is entrusted to the government at home, and is adminis- 
tered by her Majesty's Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
who, as is usual with government authorities, contrive to abuse 
it very much, as will be evident when we tell the reader, on the 
authority of ihe Colonial Secretary of State, that upwards of 
300,000/. of the colonists* money is at present in the Treasory, 
unused for the purpose for which it was sent, but that it re- 
mains to be used, and that the government shows symptoms 
of using it in earnest. It may not be amiss to remark that, 
when Sir John Pakington let out the interesting secret, he 
was immediately beset with swarms of Irish and Scotch beggar- 
landlords, to employ it in clearing off the human rubbbh from 
their own estates, so that they might be the better able to grow 
cattle for the London and live-stock markets. This he was not 
likely to listen to, nor did he keep the secret of their modest 
request. We will now tell the emigrant how he may avail 
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himself of this fund, sent solely for the purpose of procuring 
healthy emigrants of good character. 

Let him write to S. Walcott, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Government Land and Emigration Commissioners, at No. 9, 
Fark-street, Westminster, and he will, or ought to, receive the 
terms on which passages are granted to agricultural labourers, 
shepherds, herdsmen, female domestic and farm servants, under 
forty-five years of age. All these are required to pay a depo- 
sit of one pound per head ; and they will have to fill up certain 
papers, which will be forwarded to them, relative to attesta- 
tions of character, &c. Country mechanics— those of tovms 
having little chance of being accepted — must pay a deposit of 
21. per head. Single girls, under eighteen, can not be 
accepted, unless under the protection of their parents. These 
sums provide bedding and other necessaries for the voyage, 
the Grovemment giving the passage free. 

And let the emigrant remember, he is under no obligation 
for this fund. It is not alms, but money sent by the colo- 
nists, to provide what is to them the first necessary of life, viz., 
additional labour. When the emigrant himself becomes a 
land purchaser in the colony— and it will be his own fault if 
he do not become one — he will have to contribute to this fund, 
for the purpose of bringing out other labourers. It has been 
said, that an emigrant going out by means of this fund is 
looked down on in the colony : we can assure him, from per- 
sonal knowledge of the colony, that this is not the case. No 
man there cares how he comes out, or asks a question about it ; 
the only persons looked down upon are the idle, the dissipated, 
those .who have not brains enough to take advantage of the 
favourable circumstances around them. These are looked 
down upon, when they are looked upon at all ; but it is very 
little consideration they get. Sickness is always most hospi- 
tably looked after, idleness never. Were a man in poverty 
in Australia from laziness, he would get plenty of jeers, 
but not a soul would give him a piece of bread, because 
it would be known that his condition was deserved, and relief 
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would be reftised on prindple. This is tbe only looking 
down upon he would ever meet with ; and of thifl| if deserved, 
be might make pretty certain. Hospitality to well-to-do and 
industrious people is a characteristic of the Australian coloniea; 
tbe want of it to tbe lazy is an equally strong characteristio. 

Those with little money may apply to the Family Cokmi- 
zation Society, at 29, Bucklersbury. The advantage to be met 
with here is that they may pay for their passage by weekly, or 
other instalments. They get it also cheaper than in ordinary 
merchant ships, and are equally well fed with those in the 
(government ships. Those who are ineligible from age or oc- 
cupation in the latter, may get out by means of the former. 

T^iose who can pay at once for their passage should go to a 
respectable broker — never to an agetU — but to the party whose 
name they see advertised to the ship itselL The agent cannot 
be, under any circumstances, of the slightest earthly use to 
them. They will have to pay more for their passage on his 
account, as the shipbroker gives the agent a commission, which 
the emigrant's common-sense will tell him is charged to his own 
pocket in one shape or other. He will be told that all sorts of 
useless outfit, and other matters, are absolutely necessary, and 
on this the agent will get a large commission, and the emigrant 
will have to pay more than the value for his articles, notwith- 
standing that he will be assured of their wonderful cheapoiess, 
the extent of which he will find out when he comes to wear or 
use them. 

He must be equally careful with his shipbroker, who is very 
apt to fix a day for the ship*s departure which is not punctually 
kept ; thus compelling the emigrant to wait in London, at an 
expenditure and waste of money, which he can ill afford, and 
which might be turned to good account. There is, no doubt, a 
legal remedy against this, but the emigrant cannot wait on the 
chicaneries of the law, and therefore there is no remedy but his 
own judgment, and this he had better ^cercise by finding out 
the punctual or unpunctual character of the shipbroker betoe 
he applies for a passage. This want of punetuality in sailliig is 
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not likely to take place to any considerable extent, at present, 
from the number of emigrants applying for passage, and the 
scarcity of ships; but it will be as well for the emigrant to use 
care in all his proceedings. If he do not take care of himself 
no one else will take care of him. 

Let him also be careful in the selection of his ship, and see 
that it stands A 1 at Lloyd's. This is usually stated in the 
advertisement. Some ships are employed, which, from their 
age and condition, are what is termed on the red diphthongs, 
f. «., they are characterised by the dipthong (E in red letters. 
These are safe enough, as far as their holding together is con- 
cerned, but if the emigrant have a well-founded horror of 
yermin of all sorts, from rats and mice to the minor annoy- 
ances of the bed and wardrobe, let him keep out of second-class 
ships, or he may have amusement on the voyage which he did 
not bargain for. . It is impossible to keep these things out of a 
ship, and the older it is, the more they abound. Plenty of A 1 
ships are always on the berth, and if after our warning he sail 
in any other, he will have no lack of by no means pleasant 
occupation during the voyage. 

Recent circumstances render it necessary to caution intending 
emigrants against being entrapped by the high-flown preten- 
sions of emigrating companies. The exposes which have taken 
place should of themselves be sufficient to warn all men of 
common prudence to have nothing whatever to do with them, 
whether their pretensions be well or ill founded. They are for 
the most part formed by scheming men, who know nothing of 
emigration or its requirements. It is indeed remarkable, that 
those who are experienced on the subject never engage in any 
schemes of the kind, as they know that such matters cannot be 
carried on by a company, as we will presently show. In giving 
intending emigrants this advice, we are speaking from experi- 
ence, for few men have had more to do with practical emigra- 
tion than the writer of this volume; we never see a name 
paraded in these emigration schemes without feeling a strong 
inclination to set down the owner thereof as a fool or a knave. 
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Ill Biost cases, tliese emigratiiig compuiies gild their bait ^witli 
respectable names, the owners of which are, of course, highly 
indignant when the exposure comes, and declare that their 
names were advertised without their knowledge. In some 
cases this may be so, or there may be but a slender pretence for 
advertising them. But this is not generally the case, and the 
parties advertised, though they may have little to do with the 
affiur, nevertheless lend their names, and hope to be paid fiir 
so doing. 

The process of such associations is as follows. The scheme 
having been ccmcocted, the next eitep is to look out for needy 
respectability — men of known £imily name, who live in a 
" Place,** " Crescent,** or '* Villa.** An application is made 
to the parties, setting forth the lucrative nature of the ooncem* 
and the absolute necessity which exists for its establishment. 
This 18 irresistible, when coupled with the information that 
they will have a guinea for each attendance at the board, 
and that the profits of the concern will bni^ them in at least 
SOOL a year. 

Intending emigrants may now judge of the wi^ in which the 
minority of these associations are got up, and they may take it 
as a general rule, that when they see high-sounding names at 
the head of such schemes, the parties so advertised have really 
contributed their names *for the promised advantages. It is ail 
very well for them, when the thing is finally shown up, to dis- 
claim participation in it ; — ^it is their own avarice, coupled with 
ignorance of business, which has got them into the scrape, &om 
which they find it too late to retreat with credit. 

We will now show such of our readers as are not too far .gone 
in gullibility, how it is impostdbk for any such association to 
micceed, even were the designs and ol^ects perfectly honest 
Every ship which sails for Australia carries freight as well «a 
passengers, and this freight is given by merdiants to known and 
re^onsible parties only, who can be trusted and looked to ia 
case of non-delivery of the goods or other casualty. These 
coo^anles have no ships of their own — ilo j»hip- 
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owner would tnist them with one, for he would not know to 
whom to look for payment — ^were they to get a ship, no 
merchant in his senses would ship goods by her, as he would 
have no one whom he could sue in case of necessity, Heaoe 
it becomes necessary in all shipping business that an estabhshed 
firm should alone be recognised, who can be sned if necessary, 
and to none other would a merchant trust a single package of 
frdght. The shipowner is equally carefUl, as he does not 
reeeiTo half the charter maaej for the hire of his ship tUi the 
Toyi^ is completed. The nnmitiated reader may hence judge 
of the pretences of such emigrating associations, which havo 
neither connections, knowledge of shipping business, nor agents 
in the colonies. 

We will make the matter still plainer by an example. The 
Ca&terbory Association was composed of some of tlie highest 
names in the kingdom, yet shipowners took from them the per* 
sonal guarantee of the members of the Association ; not because 
the Association was doubtedi but because it was necessary to 
have some indiyidual persons to £ill back on in case of dispate. 
And yet that was a chartered company — what chance would an 
unchartered one hare of getting ships, whatever names they 
might parade ? The Family Colonication Society is under the 
anspices of some of the leading shipowners of London, and ita 
brokers are men of known respectability : there would be no 
difficulty there; but it is the height of absurdity in intending 
emigrants to expect that unknown and inexperienced associa- 
tions for emigration can have any facilities whatever. 

Another proof that emigration can only be carried on suc- 
cessfully by firms is abundant in the history of emigrating 
eompanies. The Kew Zealand Company, the Canterbury As- 
sociation, the South Australian Company, the Australian 
Agricultural Company, and others, with every fiicility for 
carrying on emigration, have done so, and in every case have 
lost money by it. The causes of this are so self-evident to 
all who will consult their common sense, that it would be a 
waste of time to enter into theuL We have said quite enough 
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to guard the intending emigrant in his eonrae; and if, after 
our warning, his want of perception, or his hankering after 
cheap passages, mislead him, he deserves little comm]8eiatio& 
from any one. 

We hare, in a former chapter, spoken of the safety of the 
Australian voyage in comparison with the Transatlantic one. 
Emigrant ships to the southern colonies are seldom lost, theie 
not heing a danger in the way except those of the English and 
Australian shores ; whilst the weather on the latter, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, are always sufficient to shew the 
diflb long hefore there is any duiger of running them down. 

The best times for sailing are from the beginning of April to 
the end of October, though in the Australian voyage it scarcely 
matters at what time the emigrant sails. The advantage 
gained by sailing within the above period is, that the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope is not boisterous ; and at other 
times of the year ships are often delayed in getting to the 
latitude in which constant westerly winds are met with. The 
most expeditious voyages are frequently those in which the 
ships leave London in the winter months ; but the matter is of 
so little consequence as not to be worthy of further allusion. 

Provisions are put on board Australian ships for six monthSf 
as is water also ; but the voyage in a good ship, if the captain 
knows his business, rarely exceeds four motiMs, so that there is 
no danger of starving by the way. Cabin passengers have 
their food cooked for them, as at an hotel; it is, however, 
regulated by a prescribed scale, and every emigrant should 
demand a printed copy of this scale before paying for a passage. 
If refused, go at once to another broker. It may be useful in 
the case of a captain serving out short commons. The vrriter, 
in the course of a pretty long experience, has known this done, 
but rarely. The shipowner would be charged according to the 
scale, but the emigrant mighty for obvious reasons, be de- 
frauded. The printed copy of the scale is part of the contract, 
and it is the emigrant's fault *if, having been forewarned, he 
do not carry away so important a document in his pocket. 
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To tbe fore-cabin passengers tbe proTisions are served out on 
tbree days a week, according to tbe daily scale. Tbese cook for 
tbenuelyes, and tbe general practice for tbem is to appoint one 
of tbeir number as a messman for eacb week in rotation, all, of 
course, lending a band wben necessary. Tbe messman reoeires 
tbe provisions in a mass, and afterwards distributes tbem to bis 
class. In all well-regulated sbips, no cooking is allowed but at 
stated times, wbicb, for tbe sake of good order, are strictly 
kept. Tbe sbip finds tbe requisite fuel and coppers, but tbe 
emigrant sbould always take care to provide bimself witb tbe 
few domestic utensils wbicb bis previous experience will tell 
bim are indispensable, and tbese sbould all be made of metal. 
Tbe following list comprises all tbat are really requisite :— Can 
to bold tbe water, as it is served out ; wasb-basin, baking-disb, 
tin pot and plate, teapot, spoon, knife, fork, and an oval pot and 
tea-kettle for tbe mess, not for each individual unless be like to 
take tbem. 

Tbe next difiiculty wbicb tbe emigrant will bave to encounter 
is bis outfit ; or, as is too often tbe case, tbe money wberewitb 
to purchase it. Very little will do ; and anything tbat is clean 
will do to wear on board a sbip ; and if the emigrant can muster 
up enough for the voyage, bis chief care is to be able to dress 
respectably at tbe end of it. But be must bear in mind that a 
sufiicient supply of linen must be taken to last four months, as 
there is little chance of washing when on board— fresh water is 
too valuable there, and he might as well ask for champagne to 
wash in, as for any water beyond his allowance — be would get 
the one as soon as the other. Tbe only washing chances are from 
catching the water in rainy weather, as it drips from tbe sails. 

The least be ought to do with are a dozen shirts, a couple of 
Guernsey shirts, a dozen pairs of cotton socks, a pair of good 
fustian trousers, fustian jacket and waistcoat, pea jacket, cloth 
cap, Sunday-going coat, waistcoat, and trousers, a pair of 
blankets, three or four pairs of cotton sheets, towels, &c., a 
couple of pairs of strong shoes, and a pair of light ones. Some 
of these^he no doubt has, as also other little articles that will 



waggcBt themseiTes. He should, faoweTer, hsre all tlie above; 
and a good sea-chest to pack them in. 

A female goii^ out should not have less than a dozen cslioo 
demises, four petticoats, two fiannel ditto, four flannel mst- 
coats, a dozen pairs of cotton stockings, two pairs of shoes, one 
pair of boots, three cotton dresses, two bonnets, and leqnisfee 
articles for the berth as for a man. Soap most also be taken, 
as well as the ordinary toilet articles. 

In purehanng your articles ayoid all cheap shops, and ako 
ftToid purchasing more than you really want, imless your 
means are ample. The best outfitters will supply the em^^rant 
with a list of aU required for every class, with the prioeB 
affixed, and for three or four pounds a sufficient outfit may be 
got. Even if your means are limited, prefer a shoit stocd^ of 
good things to an ample stodc of trashy ones. 

Luggage is stowed m the h<dd of the ship, and supplied onoe 
a weak or fortnight to the fore-cabin passjengers. The best kind 
0f package is a good strong trunk, with a soialler for immediate 
purposes. 

Having made all your preparations, do not delay going on 
board till the last moment, but see that all has been done which 
requires doing, and then never fear but that a comfortable and 
prosperous voyage is before you. 

Such emigrantfs as can afford it should take with them a 
small tent, if their object be to go to the gold mines, but not 
otherwise. This must be doable : a tent in Australia, if com- 
posed of single canvass only, is unbearable fr<Hn the heat. 
Substantial English-made tools should also be taken, but in 
limited quantity. As regards anything but these and clothing, 
which must be according to the means and requirements of the 
emigrant, he had better not encumber himself with imagiasry 
conveniences, as they will, from the trouble which they wUl 
give him, prove serious inconveniences. There is, m fact, 
nothing which he cannot purchase in Australia as well as in 
England, and many things which he can purchase more advan- 
tageously there than at home. 



It mil be neoeiBary for the emigrant, before he takes Jus 
final step, thoroughly to make up his mind as to which gcdd 
locidity he will go : to the. gold fields of New South Wales 
or Victoria. Those of the latter colonj lie comparatively 
near Melbourne, whilst the Bathurst mines are at double 
the distance of those of Victoria. Other New South Wales 
mines are again nearer to the coast than the Victoria ones* 
Both are, perhaps, equally productive, notwithstanding that 
the Victoria mines make the greater show of gdd, in oon- 
seqjuttiee of the greater number of hands working at them. 
The Braidwood diggings are, however, equal to any in Vie- 
toria, and those of the Bathurst district are steady in thdr 
yield. Each colony has a disadvantage of an opposite cha- 
racter. The Victoria mines are difiicult to be worked from 
want of water, and this renders the by no means choice spirits 
who are standing still from that cause very undesirable com- 
panions. The Van Dlemen*s Land portion of them in par- 
ticular, if not profitably engaged in digging gold, will most 
certainly steal it from those who have it, and this is found prac- 
tically to be the case. On the' other hand, the Turcm mines 
of New South Wales are at present standing comparatively 
still from too much abundance of water, the valleys among the 
Blue Mountains being during a portion of the year liable to 
heavy floods, sweeping not only over the gold mines, but the 
miners also, some of whom have been drowned. The £oods 
of New South Wales are as extraordinary as is the rest of 
the country. In a few hours an unexpected flood will delnge 
a mountain valley, and in a few hours more retire from the 
•wreck it has made. At the best localities in New South Wales 
floods do not cause the impediments they now do in the earlier 
discovered mines, being nearer to the coast, and having a better 
outlet for the sudden influx of water. 

Just as this volume is going to press, intelligence has been 
received from Sydney up to the 6th of March in the pre- 
sent year. The yield of the New South Wales mines for 
the two weeks previous to these the latest advices, was 10,099 
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ODnees for one week, and only 5,385 ounces for the next, tiie 
deficiency being caused by the Tnion and Ophir districts bang 
flooded. The Braidwood diggings, as we haye mentioDed in 
the body of the work, were becoming the richest, and one man 
is recorded as haying obtained 130 ounces in a single day. The 
amount of gold shipped homel&om Sydney alone at the aboye 
date was 819,953/. Since this was written gold has been 
shipped from Sydney of the yalue of 1,200,000/. 

The latest aeoonnts from the Victoria mines are in one re- 
spect nnsatisfaetory, though there is no want of gold, the last 
escort of which we haye intelligence having brought to Mel- 
bourne 10,000 ounces from Mount Alexander alone, at a period 
of total want of water. This is rather a proof of the increasing 
richness of the mines, as the gold must haye been picked out by 
hand, instead of being washed out as usuaL Their weekly 
escort, howeyer, brought 21,000 oz. 

The unsatisfactory portion of the intelligence is, that from 
want of water, a large number of diggers are idle, and serious 
outrages are becoming frequent. The Groyemment has received 
large sums for gold licenses, but seems indisposed to expend any 
of it in affording protection to the diggers, because it will not 
pay high wages to policemen, who ought to be organised at any 
cost, the diggers themselves having supplied the funds for pro- 
tection, however cosily. 

Troops having now been ordered from the China station, 
where they are at present useless, will speedily remedy this state 
of things, as their presence will be sufficient to preserve order. 
Till their arrival, it is quite evident that the Government of 
Victoria has not the vigour or the courage for an emergency, 
and it would not be surprising if some temporary outbreak 
amongst the unruly and well-armed miners should be the con- 
sequence. 
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Settler (price Is, 6d., Double Vol.) A. Harris. 

49 Soldier of Fortune Capt. Curling. 

50 Susan Hopley (price It. 6d.) (Double Vol.) Mrs. Crowe. 

51 Viola ; or a Tale oft Told Miss Goldsmid. 

62 Helen Charteris Mrs. Ward. 

63 & 54 Whitehall. By the author of Whitefriars. 

55 Polish Lnncer (The) ; or. Napoleon's I&vaaion 

of Russia (Double Vol.) price Is. dd. Louis Reelstabl 
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THE POPULAR LIBRARY (ROUTLEDGE'S). 
Price ONE SHILLING each Volume. 

Consists of a Series of first-rate works on Biography, History, Travels, 
&c. printed on good paper, in new type, and carefully edited by Utenuy 
gentkmen of merit ; as a whole, forming a Library of instruction, blended 
with amusement, which, for cheapness and elegance, has never been 
equalled. 

49* They are published uniform in size, binding, and price, with the 

" Railway Library." 

Tol. Juthor^s Nam*, 

1 Eepresentatiye Men K. W. Emersoa. 

3 0]i?er Goldsmith W. Irving. 

3 Life <rf Mahomet W. Irving. 

6 Suoceswri of Mahomet W. Irving. 

16 Salmagnndi W.Irving. 

16 Knickerbocker** New York W. Irving. 

53 Life of Sir Robert Peel Portrait by W. Harvey. 

83 Kaloolah: an Autobiography W. S. Mayo. 

54 The Berber W.S. Mayo. 

8K Weitem Clearings Mrs. KirkUuul, 

86 Letters firom Palmyra ....; Ware. 

87 Monk and Washington F. Guizot. 

B|»|^' I History of America.— Four Parts Bancroft. 

39 Bome and the Early QiristLans W.Ware. 

81,84, ^ 

86 to 39 > Shakspeare's Works.— Eight Parts W. HazUtt. 

46,46. ) 
33 Miscellanies Lunn. 

40 Vicar of Wakefield, and Poems Goldsmith. 

41 Mosses from an Old Manse N. Hawthorne. 

43 Two Artists in Spain C. MacFarkne. 

48 Stone-Cntter of St. Point Lamartine. 

44 Four Sons of Aymon Translated by W. Hazlitt. 

47 fc 48 A Lady's Yoyage Bound the World Ida Pfeiffer. 

(The Unabridged Edition.) 

49 Twice-Told Tales N. Hawthorne. 

60 Twice-Told Tales (Second Series) N. Hawthorne. 

bl Tales and Sketches £. A. Poe. 

68 Story of my Life, and inSweden Hans Andersen. 

53 Gold Colonies of Australia * G. B. Earp. 

54 Burmah and the Burmese Mackenzie. 

66 Two Years before the Mast Dana. 

lit PaXPAXATION, 

The Cknnplete Works of Fredexika Bremer. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES 0¥ UNIVERSALLY POPULAR BOOKS. 

Uniform i& size, priotiDg, uid binding, with the 

EAILWAT AKB fOPULAE LTBRARTFB, 0N£ SHILLINa £ACH. 



LIST or THB 8SB1BS, VIZ. I — 

THE 230th THOUSAND OF 



UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: a Tale of Life among the Lowlj. 
By H. B. Stowb. WiUi Pre£»ce hj tbe Eabl or Cablibls. 

THE 100th thousand OF . 

THE WHITE SLAVE. By R. Hildbjstb, Esq. Another 
Picture of Slave Life, 

THE 40th thousand OF 

MACFABLANE'S LIFE AND TIMES OF WBL- 
LINGTON: ificludjjxs^^FunsralCmimmy. 

In a Double Volume, 600 pp. 2f . 

THE WIDE WIDE WORLD. By Mrs. Wrthsbaix^ 
author of " Queeehy/' Ac. Ac. 



TRAVELS. 
In 1 vol. cloth gilt, price 2«. Bd. 

FRANKLIN (Sib John) AND THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
Being an Account of the yarious Expeditions sent for the Discovery 
of the North- West Passage, Mid m<H*e detailed particulars of those sent 
out to Discover the Fate of Sir John Franklin, and tho vessels under his 
command. By P. L. SmtfQUDS. With an Ilhutration and Maps. 

In 2 vols. Byo, cloth lettered, Price 5*. 

MAXWELL'S HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. Being 
a Sequel to " Wild Sports of the West." By W, H. Majlikbll, Author 
of " Stories of Waterloo." With Portrait of Author. 

" It is aatoaishiiig that the best rssourees wUch Brftain pesfsssss for the artist, 
the sport^DMii, foicl the iJler, are little knows snd iUghtlir astimated. Within tho 
four Bcas of Britain* and to the fall Bcope of his bent, the man of science, and tho 
man of pteaBnre, may iodulge himself; and the same corner of the Isluid whidi 
afforda marveUous eigoyment to the sporlsmui, be he ornither, anoeps, or piscator, 
will also enrapture the painter, and piusle the vitiquary unto death. To erery one, 
then, who dehghts in comfortable inns, I recommend the Border."— JS!ir^ac//rom 
Ihrtfaoe, 
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KALOOLAH; or, Journeyings in the Djebel Ktiiati. A 
book of Romantic Adventure. Illustrated by fdot BeMUlftiliHf 
Colourdd EngravingB. Fcap« 8ro. 

"Ibe moat liiigiilar and ca^ivatinf nanative iSaet Bobittion CruMOt.'^'^Mme 
Journal. 



JUVENILI PUBUCATtONS. 
ROUTLEDGFS ILLUSTBATED STANDARD JTJVENILl! BOOKS. 

The greatest care hta been taken in producing the present serieftt Th«y 
have been carefaUy edited ; but) at tike same time, no liberty has beeft 
taken with the Author's meaning, at fomb of eimresnon. They are 
printed in a large type, on saperflne pap«t, and illttfttrated in the fint 
style of art, by H. K. Browne, John Gilbert, W. Harvey, H. Wawen, 
Corbould, &c., and are, without exception, the Cheapest^ Best, and 
Host Complete Editions of these Unif ersaliy ]^opulAf Works, and are 
pnblii^ed at, vie. i-^ 

<• d» 

Bound in Cloth, extra Gilt Back 3 6 each. 

Ditto Gilt Edges...'. 4 „ 

Ditto ColotiTed Plfttet ...«.« „ 
Or in Mofoaoo, ttxtiu . . . « ..«»«•« 8 6 ,« 

f 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ; or, Adventares on a Desert 
Island. A New Edition. The Two Seritiseofflplet^ in One Voltunc, 
entirely Revised and Improved. 'Eight IRufitrationB Dy John Oilhert, 

EVENINGS AT HOME ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 
By L. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld ; a New and Kevised Edition. 
Eight Engravings, 416 pages. 

SANDPORD AND MEBTON. ByTffOMAjDAi. A New 
Edition, dntiroly Eevisdd and Cotre^ted. Sight lUustrtttiond, 416 
pages. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE ; including His Farther Adrenturef. 
Complete Edition, with Life of De Fob. Illustrated by PAu. 
482 pages* 

GmZOTS (Madame), MORAL TALES FOB YOUNG 
PSO^E. Translated from the latdvt Fre&oh Edition, Vy Mmb. 
L. BuBKB. mnstrated by Campbell* 

THE BOrS own STOBY book, with muneroiu Illiis- 
trations by Wm, Hmvey, 
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HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS. 
Complete Edition. lUustrated by H. Warren. Translated by 

MADAlfflB DE ChATEIAIN. 

TRAVELS OF ROLANDO ; or, A Tour Round the World. 
By Lucy Aiken. Newly Corrected and Bevised by Cecil Habtlet, 
A.M. Illustrated by Harvey, 002 pages. 

ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE ; or, True Tales of Enter- 
prise, for the Instruction and Amusement of the Young. Illnstrated 
by Campbell. 

A PICTURE STORY BOOK. Containing Good Lady 
Bertha's Honey Broth, Jjife and Adventures of Punchinello, 
Genius Goodfellow, Honest Hubert, and Bean Flower and Pea Blossom. 
lUustrated with Four beautiful coloured Engrayings, and Four Hundred 
Woodcuts. 

THE EVENING BOOK ; or, Fireside Stories. By J. Aikeh. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved in the first style of art from 
designs by CarbouU, 

Uniform in size with the above Series, 
In 1 vol. Price 4s. cloth, emblematically gilt, or 4s. Sd. gilt edges. 

THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD.in their gloiy 
and their Desolation. By the Rev.T. A. Buckley, M.A. Illura*ated 
with numerous Engravings. 

" This is a very good work, presenting such a life-stirring and pictureaqae series 
of panoramas as will impress the mind powerlnlly, and excite a desire to learn more 
of the great countries of which these renowned cities were the cu>itals. Neatly 
illnstrated and carefully written, it is * the book* to put into the hands of every 
•ne." 

CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 
• In 1 vol. Price 5>. doth, emblematically gilt; or &. &d. gilt edges. 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE; or, Adventures on a Desert 
Island. By Captain Mabrtatt. With beautiful Engravings by 
John Gilbert; engraved by DaUiel; and most elegantly printed in Fcap. 
8vo, new type. 

In 1 roL Price &. cloth, emblematically gilt ; or 5c. 6<2. gilt edges* 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. By Capt, 
Mabbtatt. With 8 beautiftd Engravings by John QiUtert ; engraved 
by DoUmI ; and most elegantly printed in Fcap. 8vo, new type. 

*•* These two works are two of the prettiest volumes as regards type, 
plates, and binding that have yet been offered for the instruction and 
amusement of young minds. 
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In 18mo, square cloth, 2«* 

BIBLE STORIES ; From the Creation to the Conquest of 
Canaan. Second edition. With Illustrations on Steel by R, WeitcUl, 
R.A.f and John Martin, 

" The author's aim in this Tolume has been to render the scenes under description 
meet distinct and impressive to youth, and has, guided by the principles proposed by 
the great Milton in hu * Paradise Lost/ endeayoured as far as m him lay to 

Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.*' 



M 



Imperial 16mo, beautifully bound in cloth, Qs, Qd, 

ICHAELO AND THE TWINS. A Tale of the Lazza- 

roni in Naples. By Winteb. Illustrated with Engravings by Dickes, 

The SAME EDITION, Plates Tinted, 4s. 

The SAME EDITION, extra cloth, gilt edges, Plates Coloured, 4s. BeL 

" This is a work of much interest and instruction, illustrated most elaborately, and 
ig calcolated to lead the youthful mind to a grateful acknowledgment of the blessed 
privileges an all'Wise God has been pleased to confer on our happy land.** — Hereford 
Journal. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, 2^. 3d, 

HOLIDAY RAMBLES; or Peeps into the Book of Nature. 
By Elizabeth Gbant. With Six highly-finished Engravings. 
Demy 16mo. 

*' It is the earnest wish of the author, that those who read these pages may expe- 
rience the same delight in contemplating the wonderful works of €roa which she has 
felt while enioying a quiet ramble through the lovely woods and lanes that abound in 
our beautifal country.** 



Elegantly bound in cloth, Qg, 6i. 

THE WORKS OF CREATION. By Mrs. Best, with 
numerous Illustrations, and Frontispiece and Title printed in 
Colours. 

The. SAME EDITION, elegantly bound in morocco, 7». Qd, 

** This is a splendid work on the mightiest of subjects ; the authoress has swept 
through air, earth, and ocean, reporting upon all the great facts which presented 
themselves, with simplicity, beauty, and demotion.**-— ^rt^ifA Banner. 

Bound in cloth, emblematically gilt on side and back, 7«* 
TJOBINSON CRUSOE. 8th Edition. With 300 En- 

Xv gravings. An entirely new and beautifully printed edition, on. 
superfine paper, with 300 Woodcuts and elegant Frontispiece, &c. 

The SAME, with gilt edges, &. 

This edition, originally published by Mr. Tyas, has been so much, 
improved in this issue as to establish itself as the best edition now offered 
for sale in England. 
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In I ToL 24mo, cloth, gUt edges, 2$, 

TTISIT TO MT BIRTHPLACE. By Min BtrsBusr. 

f Auliior of " Sdtrospections/' &c. 

The SAME, cloth, plain edges, 1^. 6<2. 



MISS M'INTOSH'9 WORKS. 
In fcap' 8ro, Price 2«« each, cloth lettered ; 2«. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. Illustrated 
with Beantifal Steel Engravings, executed in the &rst style of axt. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or, Which Makes 
the Hero ? With mnstrations. 



P 



EAISE OR PRINCIPLE ; or, For What Shall I Live P 

With Illustrations from Designs hy John Gilbert. 



p HARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. With Illustrations. 

GRACE AND ISABEL ; or, To Seem and To Be. With 
lUiijBtrations from Designs by John Oilbeti, 

JU V ENILE TALES FOR ALL SEASONS; or, Blind 

J Alice, Jessie Graham, Florence Amott, and other tales. Illustrated 
by Kenny Mmdowe, 

" The works of Hits Mlntosh have become popalar in the best sense of tke word* 
The simple beauty of her narratives, combining pure sentiment with high prindiile, 
and noble views of life and duties, ought to win for them a hearin§r at eveir fireside 
in our land. They place her beside the Edgeworths, and the Barbaulds, and the Opiei^ 
who have so long delighted and instructed us ; and as tiiere is little doubt that, as 
she becomes known, so will her works be valned as highly as any of the most popiUar 
works of the above justly Aimed authors, causing her name to become a household 
wcvd, as a pleasing and iastroctive writer." 



In 1 vol. Price 3«. Qd. doth lettered. 

LOUDON'S (Mm.) YOUNG NATURALIST'S 
JOT7BNEY; or, the Travels of Agnes Merton and her Mamma. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. Illustrated with numerouji 
^Engravings. 

••Our 

are strictX 

'ary. 



or voung readers are assured that all the aneodotes here related of the ammala 
1„y_*™®' *I»o™gb the incidents of the journey, and the persons introduced ,an 
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Uniform in size with Dean luid Daiton's Large Coloured Bobks for 
dbildren, with greatly improved Illustratioiut, New Tjrpes, and Well- 
Coloured Pictures, an entirely New Series of Thirteen d^ereut Books. 

PRICE ed. EACH. 

AUNT MAYOR'S PICTURE-BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
READEBS :— 

1 The Old GoRiMli Wonan 8 large cnti. 

3 AhiliabetofFoittgii Things ^ Meats. 

5 Uncle Nimrod's First VUit Sieota. 

4 Storv of Reynard the Fox SlHrgecuts. 

6 Old Mother Bunch 8 large cuts. 

6 Alphabet of the ExhihitkA ».... 16 cuts. 

7 Uncle Nimrod's Second Visit 18 plates. 

8 Alphabet of English Things 36 cuts. 

9 Ptoaeqnet's Stnf ed Birds aad Anijoak 8 cftfea. 

10 The lo^itioa and Grand Lond<Hi Sights 16 cuts. 

11 Uncle Nimrod's Third Visit Scuts. 

12 Dolls and Sights of the Crystal Palace 15 cuts. 

13 The Oafa Tea Party 81iffgeptat«. 

Such Pictures as are h^se given will gladden the eyes of our Juvenile 
Friends, and make them remember the wonderful sight now passed away. 

THE CHILD'S PENNY PRIMER. Printed on Pink 
Paper. With 63 fine Woodcuts and Fancy Cover. Thirteen (done 
up in a neat packet) for One Shilling. 

MRS. MYRTLE'S STORY BOOKS. 
Price 2s. Qd. cloth lettered. 

MYRTLE'S MAN OF SNOW ; and other Tales. With 
many Illustrations. Square, cloth gUt. 

MYRTLE'S THE PET LAMB, Bertha and the Bird, &c. 
Illustrated by Absolon, Clot& gilt. 

YRTLE'S LITTLE AMY'S BIRTHDAY, and other 

Tales* Illustrated by Absolon, Square, cloth gilt. 

YRTLE'S STORY BOOK OF COUNTRY SCENES. 

Illustrated by Absolon. Square, cloth gilt* 

TiypTRTLE^S LITTLE FOUNDLING, and other Tales. 

iyi With Plates by Absolon, Sqiiare, cloth. 

The above, with Plates Beautifully Coloured, and Gilt Edges, 3*. Od» 

*#* These stories were invented, at different times, for the amusement 
of a little girl six years old. The pleasure she took in them induced 
their collectlo^L into a series, and has led to their publication. 



M 

M 
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TWOPENCE EACH. 

•b0UTLEI?GE'S ILLUSTRATED CLOTH BOOKS, OR 

XV INDESTRUCTIBLE BATTLEDORES. 

Ko. 1. Words of One Syllable. I No. 4. Words of Two or more Syllables. 

„ 2. „ of Two or more do. I „ 5. Beading and SpeUing. 
M 8. „ of Two Syllables, coL 1 „ 6. Figures and Conntii^. 

Each of the above little books hare above 30 Woodcuts, and are prkited 
on a patent paper, with cloth inside, so that it is impossible for 
Children to destroy them. 

In 18mo, with elegant Ornamental Covers. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

PICTURE STORY BOOKS, by Great Authors and Greafc 
Painters. With many Hundred Illustrations, and coloured Frontis* 
pieces. 

. life of Punchinello. Lady Bertha's Honey Broth. 

Bean Flower and Pea Blossom. Bame Michell and Her Cat. 

Adventures of Prince Hempseed. Genius Goodfcllow, ftc. 

History of a Nutcracker, 3 Parts. Wmd and the Bain. 



POETRY. 



A COMPLETE, WELL PRINTED, UNIFORM SERIES OF THE 

AMERICAN POETS. 

Royal 24mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2«. ; or in morocco extra, 5>. 

LOWELL'S (James Russell) COMPLETE POEMS. 
With a Short Memoir. 

*< His works, be they as widely read as they desetye, should be in erery dwelling 
of the land."— Zi^crory World. 

** His celebrity is daily increasing. Mr. Lowell never writes without thought, or 
pabhshes for the sake of praise or profit."— PAt2(u^^&ta GazeiU. 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Including his Translations, " The Spanish Student," and his new 
poem, " The Sea-side and Fire-side. 



" LongfeUow's Works are eminently picturesque, and are distinguished for nicety 
epithet and elaborate scholarly finish. He has feeling, a rich unaginabon, and a 



« 

of 

«nltavated taste."— £. W, Gritwold. 



WHITTIER'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 
Last American edition. 

** HU productions are all distinguished for manly vigour of thought and km 
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SIGOUKNET'S POETICAL WORKS. With Introductoiy 
Preface by F. W. N. Bayucy, Esq. 

" Her writing haye endeared her name to the lovers of yirtue and of song erery- 
where; as a wnter of verse she has high moral aims ; and though this circumstance, 
with ordinary talent, might entitle her to consideration, she can add the effectaal 
claim of hterary excellence. The poetry is characterized by ease, tenderness, a 
chastened fancy, and a deticate susceptibility of whatever is beautiful in nature or 
channing in ixuih."-~Chan^»t. 

WILLIS'S POETICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the 
Last Revised American edition, in which the Author has embodied 
Poems never before Published. 

** The poetry of If r. Willis is distinpiuished for exouisite finish and melody : his 
language is pure, varied, and rich ; his imagination brilliant } and his wit of the finest 
description.*^—!:. W, GriswU. 

BRYANTS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With 
Life by Qbiswou), and Pre£Bu;e by F. W. N. Batlet, Esq. Royal 
24mo. 



HOLMES' POETICAL WORKS. With an Introduction 
by ScoBLE. 

" Holmes is the Thomas Hood of America. His poetry is an nnctaringjlow ^ 
kmnour and good nature^ 



, »> 



Uniform with the above in Size, Price and Binding. 

CAMPBELL'S PLEASURES OF HOPE, Gertrude of 
Wyoming, and Miscellaneous Poems; to which are added, COL> 
LINS'S and GRAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

** Had Gray written nothing but his Elegy, high as he stands, I am not sure thai 
he would not stand higher— it is the corner-stone of his glory."— Xor<j Byron, 

The most confute lUiuiraied edition Publiahed, 

In 1 yoL Fcap. 8to, cloth gilt, Price Ss. Qd.; or 7«* Qd, with gilt edges. 
Morocco extra gilt edges, 12s.; or Antique Morocco, berelled edges, 1&» 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, beautifully lUua- 
trated with upwards of 34 Engravings, from designs hy John Gilbert; 
and Steel Plates, executed in the first style of art, from designs by 
Thowuu* Printed on a superfine paper. 

*< The greatest care has been taken, and no expense spared, in producing the most 
complete and best edition of this most popular poet; it contains many pietes not 
oontauied in any other edition^, and the illuatrationB aie equal, if not superior, to any- 
work of the kind." 
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Bound in ckvth eiiiS>emalicftUy gilt, 6*. Sd. ; or with gilt edges, 1i. Qd,; 
Morocco, extra giH edges, ISU.; or 18, antique bevelled edges. 
Sue, ISf. 

THE LIVERPOOL EDITION OF 

LOXGFELLO'WS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
printed in S^aave 12mo. Witk nameroos Woodsots, and 4 Steel 
Plates by Thomas, 

Uniform with the Fcap. 8vo edition of LoMaFBLLOw's Poeh s» : 

In 1 vol. Fc^. 8yo, cloth gilt, 4^. Bd. ; or &. with gilt edges ; 
or Morocco extra, 9s. ; or Antique Morocco, 10*. Sd. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKS ; to which are 
added his REMAINS, FRAGMENTS, and many pieces not 
usually included in previous editions of his works, witk Life. By Bo- 
BBBT SouTHST. With Illustrations, by Birket Foster, And Portrait of 
the Aixthor, by W, Harvey, Beautifully printed on a superfine paper. 

In Royal 8vo, Price 10». cloth gilt. 

POPE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS ; including his 
Translations. Edited by H. P. Gary, M.A. With a Biographical 
Hotioe of the Author. — The only eomplete 1 noL edition. 

" Pope*fl works, however often pemied, afford fresh delight, and may be oonsidered 
■t one of the books beat adapted to excite a love of Utenture.'*-*irar6}». 

In 1 vol. Royal 24mo, Price 3s. cloth, or Bs. Qd. gilt edges, 

HOMEB*S ILIAD. Translated by Pope. A new edition, 
printed in a siiperior nuinner, on superfine paper. With lUiutra- 
tions. 

In 1 vol. Royal 24mo, Price St. cloth, or 3s. 0^. gilt edges. 

HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Translated by Pope. A new 
edition, printed in a superior manner, on superfine paper. With 
Illustrations. 

NEW EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE'S WORKS. BY W. HAZUTT/ 

Jn 4 vols. JPeap. Svo, cloth, emblematioally gilt, plain edges, Prioe 10«. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new edition^ 
with Notes and Life, printed in a new type, from the text of JoaiT' 
sojr, Stkvkns, and Reed, and edited by W. Hazlitx. 

The same edition, bound in calf, marbled edges, Price 21^4 

" Ibis editMNi, now ooa^lete, has our hearty approval ; its eheanneis is not Id be 
easelled, and the binding, pnnting, and paper, ai» uiexeeptiooable. In thtsa dsf s 
cf wpnirts* this ShakspesN is behud no book yet offered to the itnblir" flfsmimr 
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In 1 vol. Feap. &ro, eloth gUt, ?riee & * 6eL 

SHAKSPEARE'S DOUBTFUL PLAYS AND POEMS, 
Printed uniform with his Dramatic Works, to which it fonaa a Sup- 
plemental volume. 

** Hbe Donbtftd Playi of Shakapeare are printed amlbrm with Hazfitf • efition of 
his nndonbted works, became the mere fact of their having been repeatedly ^printed 
aa his prodnctioika, entitles them to popular perpetuation, and because there is a fair 
presumption that, la great or less proportion, several of them at least actodly passed 
through hla hands." 

THE BEST CHEAP ONE TOLUME EDITION. 
In 1 vol. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE'S DRAMATIC WORKS, with Life and 
GloBsarial Notes. Printed in large type, and on sapeiiox paper* 
JoEorsoN, Stevens, and Bbbd's Text. With Steel Frontispiece. 

The SAME EDITION, cloth extra, gilt back and aides, 8«. 

The SAME EDITION, half Morocco, marbled edges, lOt. 6^ 

The SAME EDITION, fuU Morocco, gilt edges, 15». 



RELIGIOUS PUBUCATIONS. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF RELIGIOUS STANDAED WOBXS* 

In 1 vol. Price 4s. Qd. cloth lettered* 

CALMET'S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, Abridged, Mo- 
dernized, and Re-edited, according to the Most Recent Biblical Re- 
searches, by the Rer. T.* A. Buckley, M.A. The volume contains upwards 
of 700 pages, and is printed in a new, 'beautiful, and clear type. 

" The present work is not derigned to compete with the many learned aad Tolu* 
minous cyclopeedian, and oQier books of reference, already in circulation, but simpfy 
to place m the hands of the great mass of the people some sounder and more exten- 
sive information than the cheap biblical dictionaries hitherto published could furnish, 
^e advantage of making an established book the groundwork of such a publitartioii, 
at the same tfane modeniizing its wlurite character, n too obvious to need aiscasrion." 

In 1 Yol Price 4«. Qd, cloth lettered. 

LIFE OP CHRIST, OUR GREAT EXEMPLAR. By 
Jeremy Tiylor, being the History of the Life and Death of Otir 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Revised and Edited, wkh a Life of the Author, 
by the Rev. T. A. Bucelby, M.A. With a Portrait, 730 pages. 

*' I am acquainted with no work of Taylor's (I may say with no woric of any otiier 
author) in wfaidi more practieal wisdom may be found, a greater knowledge of tiie 
htunim heart, and a more dexterous application, not only of the solemn truths of 
Christianity, but of even the least iTiiportant circumstances related in the Life of Oor 
Saviour, in the development of sound principles of action, and to the cerrectioB and 
gnidMMe of our daily oendaot.'' — Extract from Ufe hy Bishop H^er. 
' ** 'Whan tiie name of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with 
genius will have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade.**'— iTasli^. 
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In 2 vols. Post 8vo, Price 7«. cloth lettered. 

CHANNING'S (Dr.) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Nephew, Wbluam Henry Channing. A new edition, 
with a Portrait. 

" His nephew bafl compiled his bio^phy with singnlar jadgment. He has fol- 
lowed the method of Lockhart in his Life of Scott. As far as possible, the narrative 
is woven with letters and diaries ; the subject speaks for himself, and only snch 
intermediate observations of the editor are given as are necessary to form a connected 
whole,** 

In 1 vol. cloth. Price 5«. 

PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. By Dr. Kitto. 
In one Handsome Volome, with 250 Hlustrations. 

" To meet the demand which is happily increasing for subjects connected with 
Sacred History, this work of sterling value has been produced by one of our most 
learned students of Bible Literature. The * Life of our Saviour ' is drawn firom a 
dose examination and comparison of the Four Gospels, and elucidated by an accurate 
and extensive knowledge, on the part of Dr. Kitto, of all those habits and customs of 
the East which are so necessary to be understood in order fully to comprehend the 
Scripture narrative. It is illustrated with a large number of beautiful engravings, 
copied by our first artists from the most celebrated productions of antiquity.*' 

In 1 vol. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards. Price Is. 6d.; cloth, 2«. ; gilt 

edges, 2«. 6^. 

FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE. Edited by 
Db. Gumming. And an Introduction. Hlnstrated with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by George Measom. 

** This work is a gallery of portraits of Scripture Families~a studio full of ^ups 
and models — wortbrof our study, because they are casts from perfect originals; 
where flaws and defects exist in any family, they are clearly marked for our avoid- 
ance; where excellency and beauty are, these are presented clear and vcduminons; 
and, at the same time, the elements that compose and generate them are indicated 
with unmistakeable ^itaaion."-^ExtractJrom Dr. Cumming'i Preface, 

In 1 Tol. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards. Price 1^. Qd. ; cloth lettered, 2». 

CHEEVER'S (Dr.) MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE AND 
TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN in Pursuit of Health, 
as developed in the Biography of Nateulkiel Cheeyeb. 

The SAME EDITION, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 2». 0<?. 

'*The subject of this memoir died at sea while in pursuit of health. There is a 
valuable account of a medical examination at Cuba, but the book is mainly ocoapied 
with religious journals and experiences. The well-known names of the editors 
joortify and distinguish its claims upon the community.**— Zi^^rafy World, 

In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth lettered. Price B«. 

KITTO'S (Dr.) BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 
LAND. Being an Account of the Physical Geography, Natural 
History, Arts and Antiquities, of the Holy Land. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

•*The object of this work is to famish a trustworthy analysis of the interesting 
results of Eastern travel. The facilities of modem communication have wonderftilly 
oncreased our desire to Icam more of these lands, which possess the deepest interest 
for all Christian readers." 
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BARNES'S NOTES, BY DR. CUMMINQ. 

Now Beady, the Entire Series of Dr. Cumming's Complete and Accurat© 

Edition of 

THE REV. ALBERT BARNES' NOTES (Explanatory 
and Practical) designed for the Heads of Families, Students, Bible 
Classes, and Sunday Schools. Edited, and carefully Revised by the Rev. 
John Cummino, D.D., Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown Court. 

* Mr. Barnes is one of the soundest and most accomplished scholars and biblical 
commentators living, and his various works have been received with the most 
cordial favour wherever they have been read. His volumes are a most valuable 
contribution to the biblical literature of the country.*' 

Now Ready. Completing the New Testament. In 1 vol. cloth lettered. 

' Price 4». Sd. 

BARNES' (Albert) NOTES ON THE BOOK OF REVE- 
LATIONS Map and Woodcuts, 512 pages, cloth extra. Uniform 
in binding with the 10 vols, of the New Testament, and 5 vols. Old 
Testament ; or, 5 vols. New Testament, and 4 vols. Old Testament. 
CuKMivo's Edition mat be had both iir Single and Double Volttxes. 

The Edition in Single Volumes contains :— 

£ t. d. 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 11 vols » 18 

— ■■■ Book of Isaiah, in 3 vols, without abridgment 7 6 

Bookof Job, in2vols. 6 

The GOVFLETS COMMBNTABT, nr THIS FOBM S 6 

Any of these Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 

The Notes on the Gospehi of Matthew and Mark, 1 voL 3 ff 

——————— ———^ Luke and John, 1 vol 2 6 

ActsoftheApostles, 1 vol 2 6 

Romans,! vol 3 

First Corinthians, 1 vol 2 

■ Second Corinthians and Galatians, 1 vol 3 6 

Ephesians, Phillippians, and Colossians 8 

— -^^—-^-—^ Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, 1 vol 2 

Hebrews, 1 vol 3 

— James, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol 5 6 

Bbvelations , 4 6 

The Edition in Double Volumes contains :— 

The Notes on the New Testament, in 6 vols 15 6 

— — Book of Isaiah, in 8 vohi 7 6 

Bookof Job, in IvoL 4 6 

The Coiepletb ComcsNTAET, IN THIS Fork ....117 

Any Volume may be had separately, as follows :— 

The Four Gospels, in 1 vol. containing 900 pages 4 

Acts and Bomans, in I vol. „ 7S6 „ 4 

Corinthians and Galatians, in 1 vol. „ 786 „ 4 

Ephesians to Philemon, in 1 vol. „ 626 „ 8 '6 

Hebrews and General Epistles, in 1 vol. „ 788 „ 5 6 

The Revelations, in 1 vol. „ 613 „ 4 6 

The Book of Isaiah, in 8 vols. „ 1320 „ 7 6 

The Book of Job, in 1vol. „ 788 „ 4 6 

*♦♦ In ordering the above it is particularly necessary to specify "Cuif- 
Ming's Edition." Published by George BouHedge |> Co., Farringdon 
Street. 
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RE-ISSUE OF 

BARNES' NOTES ON THE NEW AND OLD TES- 
TAMENTS IN SIXPENNY PARTS. . 
Part I. to be published on the 1st of Doeen^er, 186(1. 
To be completed in 65 Sixpenny Parts. 
A Part published on the 1st aad Idth of each Honth* 

In Feap. 8to, doth letfcend, Price %i, 

ELUAH THE TISHBITE. Translated £rom the Gennan 
of Db. F. W. Kbummacheb. A new edxtioui with Portnit of the 
Author. 

In Feap. Sro, cloth lettered, Prioe S«. 

HAWKER'S (Db.) MORNING PORTION. The Poor 
Man's Morning Portion, being a Selection of a Yerse of Scriptore, 
with Short Obserrations for every Day in the Year. A new edition. 

In Foap* 8vo, doth lettered, Prioe S«. 

HAWKER'S (D«.) EVENING PORTION. The Toot 
Man's Evening Portion, being a Selection of a Verse of Scripture, 
with Short Observations for every Day in the Year, A new edition. 

In FoiHp. 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 8k. 6c2. 

HAWKERS (Da.) DAILY PORTION. Being the aboye 
two works bound together. 

In 1 vol. 12mo, doth lettered. Price 8f . 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF 
FAITH. A new edition, with the la£e of the Author. 

In 1 voL Feap. 8vo, doth lettered, Price S». 

BOGATZSKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD ; Consisting of Devotional and Practical 
Observations for every Day in the Year. A new edition, printed in 
Large Type. 

In I vol. cloth letteredjFoap. 8vo, Prioe 8iw 

TENKS' PRAYERS, and Offioes of Devotion fbr Families 
tl and for particular persons on most ooeaeions. A new edition. By 
the Rev, Chablss Smzsoir. With a Preface by the Kev. Albert Barnes. 

In 1 vol. Pkice Ss. doth. 

DODDRIDGE'S RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
RELIGION IN THE SOUL. A new edition, just published. 
Printed in a Large Type on Good Paper. 

** Is a>body of pxactical divinity and Cliritiiaii experience that has aerer toeia ww 
yaiied fey any work of the saara natwK.^-^GhHUmd. 

**Aai ifst, as a uniTerMd ttovehoiiM, I icoamneBd 'Boddridtt's Laetan^ as 
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In Foap. 6to, cloth, Price 1^. 0<r. 

HAWKER'S DYING PILLOW MADE EAST FOR 
A DEATH-BED. Edited by tke Rct. K. Shuttb, Eector of St. 
Mihj London. 

This curioitoly-discoTered mvmecrlpt is supposed to be bj the Author 
)i the " Daily Portion," and abounds in similar passages £oir the instruction 
ind religious comfort of the wayfaring pilgrim to Zion. 

32310 EDITIONS. 
In I vol. nev and elegant large type, ^50 pages, cloth, 1^. 

BUNYAN'S PILGEIM PROGRESS. The Three Parts. 
With Explanatory Notes by the Bcf. J. Newton, Dr, Bradford, Dr. 
Hawker, and others. 

The SAME EDITION, (doth extra, gilt edf^es, and Steel Portrait 

1^. 6(f. 

820 pflfes, clodi, SMT krge type, 1». 

BOGATZSKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY FOR THE 
CHILDBE;N of god, Beprinted&om the best. translated edition. 

The SAKE EDITION, with Engraved Steel Pronti^^iece« 

gUt edges, 1«. ^, 

Cloth, 856 pages, 1b, 

WATTS' SCRIPTURE HISTORY, re-edited and com- 
pared with the best editions. With Plan of the Tabernacle. 

*«* Elijah, Elisha, and others will shortly follow. 

In these editions due regard has been observed to give the largest type 
Hiat could possibly be used, and make the books much superior to any 
others of the same size that have been previously published. 



In 8 vols. 6vo, cloth lettered. Price 12«. 

FREE CHURCH PULPIT. Containing Sermons by the 
most noted Scotch Ministers, including Dr. Chalmers, Bev. Andrew 
Bonar, Dr. Candlish, Dr. Hamilton, Boaarj MacFsrlAue) Bi^chanan, Lo- 
rimer, Isley Bums, <fec. &c. 

" The above volumei contain sermons by above one hundred and twenty different 
ministers, and the editor feels assared that he has provided for fnture generationg 
the means ei lomiing an estimate of the qualities of these eminent men." 

In Post 8to, cloth lettered. Price Qs. 

STUART'S (Moses) CRITICAL HISTORY AND DE- 
FENCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Bev. Samuel Davidsok. 
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In doth, extra, Price 8s. Qd. ; or in roan giLt 4s. 

COBBIN'S DESCRIPTIVE TESTAMENT. Containing 
the Authorized Translation of the New Testament of our 3Lord and i 
Savionr Jesus Christ. With Kotes, expUmatory of the rites, customs, 
■ects, phraseology, topography, and geography, referred to in this portion 
of the Sacred Pages, especially designed for Schools and Families. By 
Ihgbau Cobbik, ma. Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Maps. 

In Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered. Price 2«. Bd, 

FOXE'S BOOK OF MARTYRS, from the Earliest Period 
of the Christian Church ; abridged from Milneb's large Edition, 
ibrming a yolume of 512 pages. With an Dlustration. 

" A tale of what Borne once hath seen,~of what Eome yet may see.**— Jfaca«%. 

"In the abridgment of *Fozz'8 Book ow IfAETTXs' now submitted to the 
pubtic, erery fact really bearing on tiie subject has been retained ; but tiie tedious 
repetition and lengthy historical digressions hare been omitted. Great care has ako 
been taken to free the text from the many objectionable phrases and namtiTes to 
which the qoaint style of the old work sometimes gave place. At the present time 
there is Uttie occasion to advert to the thoroughly Protestant character of the work, 
or to the ezcesslTe cheapness of the present edition, adapted to general distributiim." 

In royal 82mo,.beautifully bound in colours and gold. Price Is. 

RELIGION AT HOME, being an Explanation of Im- 
portant Scripture Subjects. With Illustrations. New Edition. 



NEW AND UNIFORM EDITIONS OF JACOB ABBOTTS WORKS. 

Edited by the Revs. H, Blunt and Cunningham^ viz. :— 
In I8mo, cloth lettered, 1^. 6^. 

ABBOTT'S YOUNG CHBISTIAN. Edited and Revised 
, by the Bev. J. W. CuNinNOHAM, M.A. 

In 18mo, cloth lettered, 1^. 6i. 

pOBNER STONE. Edited by the Rev. HaiiKT Bi.uiit. 

In 18mo, cloth lettered, 1^. 
T ITTLE PHILOSOPHER. For Schools and Families. 

In 18mo, cloth lettered, If. 

riHILD AT HOME. With Frontispiece. 

In ISmo, cloth lettered, 1». 

WAY TO DO GOOD, With FronUspiece. 
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New and Improved Editdons. 
WARD'S EDITIONS— The ISmo demy. 

WATTS' PSALMS, HYMNS, AND SPIRITUAL 

▼ ▼ SONGS. With Introductory Preface,^ndex of Suhiectg, Table of 
«e first line of each Verse, and Scripture Illustrated. Prmted at press, 
m long primer, fine face. 703 pages. 

No. ,. 4, 

1 In black sheep, cut edges 3 6 

* roan, embossed 3 9 

2 " — — roan, embossed, ^It edges..... 8 

* calf, with plain lines 4 

Demy S2mo, thick or thin paper. 

I ■ on stoat paper, 610 pages black sheep 1 

5 ■ roan, sprmkled edges 1 3 

7 eflt edges I 6 

«* — black calf, with plain lines 3 S 

ll'& 13 J ^ ^^^ ^® ^^^^ paper, same prices. 

Demy 48mo, superfine thin hard paper, clear type. 

^3 Watts's Psalms, &«. in cbth, neat, 620 pp 8 

J4 ' ■ black sheep, cut edges 9 

15 ■■. roan 10 

18 roan, gilt edges 1 

17 calf, very neat 1 6 

These editions, now passed by Messrs. Ward and Co. to our hands, are 
offered at a cheaper rate thtm those now generally on sale, notwithstanding 
the many more pages that their lai^er type takes up, a consideration oCF 
great value to the purchaser. Strong binding and first-rate paper has 
been used, and they are the best now in use. 

In 32mo, cloth lettered. Price 1^. 6rf.;.roan, enabossed, 2».; morocco, 

8«. Sd. ; morocco, elegant, 4^. 

THE COMMUNICANT'S SPIRITUAL COMPANION 
FOR THE LORD'S SUPPER. By the Rev. T. Haweis, L.L.D. 
With Meditations, Helps for Prayer, Communion Service, and Preface, by 
the Rev. Hugh White. New Edition. 



THE REV. T. A. BUCKLEY'S WORKS ON TRIDENTINE HISTORY. 

In Post 8vo, cloth, extra, Bs, 

THE BBCREES AND CANONS OF THE COUNCn 
OF TRENT ; with the Appendix of additional Statutes, containing 
the Condemnation of the Doctrines of Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, and other 
early Reformers. Now for the first time literally translated into English, 
with a brief introduction, by the Rev. T. A. Bucelet, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

" A very xtsefnl and timely pnbIication.*'~T%0 Ouardian. 

'* The veision, which we We most carefolly examined, is aociirate.*'»y«tby«»< 
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In 1 Tol. 000 pp. Post 9fo. doth lettered, 6«. 
Uniform with ths Vecna and Can&tu. 

THE CATECHISM OP THE COUNCFL OF TRENXJ 
Part I. On Faith, ai^ the Ardelefl ot th* BeHaf— P^rt U. On tlj 
Seven Sacraments. — ^Part ill. On the Decalogue and Conuaandiaente.'H 
Part lY. On Prayer, and more partioidaiijtiM Lord'e Prayer^— TraBsfaitdl 
into English, with Notes, by the Rer. T. A. Bucklet, M.A., of Christ 
Chm'ch.' 

/'Thii i» a tohialile book, as beng the dteapest eompTete eAtfon of thiafemona 
manual, and far more tierarate thrni the ordimr? Keman Catholic Tersicn. The 
notes are clear and esefol, and thetiaariatiea reads rery wdL^—TJU Guarduta. 

Uniform with the Decreet^ and Cammt^ and Cathechum c^ the 

Council of Trait, 

Post 8vo, cloth lettered, 6b, 

HISTORY OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By 
the Rev. T. A. Bucki^y. Coinpiled from » comparison of Tarioos 
writers. With a Chronological Snmmary. 

" Will be found a very conreaient and sufficient maimal of this most important 
erent in the Church's history. Mr. Buck ley is clear hi bis sfyle, and as impartial as 
can be reasonably eipeeted in one who seee and feois the sad effbetsof the errors and 
schisms of Bome.*''->^N^Ms* Ckmrekman. 

MISCELLANEOUS LTTERATURE, 

In 1 Tol. Feap. 8v«, Price St. q1o«1i lettered. 

THE CATACOMBS OP ROME. By Cbari,«» MacFar- 
ULHE. With nnnnrons IHnstratiens. 

" I have attempted to put in a popular and attracttre form a rery solemn and in- 
teresting subject, closely connected with our religion and our church, and to con- 
dense in a few pages the most striking and importaat coateuts of many volaninoiis 
W0Tka,*'—£straei from Prwfaeu 

In % vols. 8to, Price "SSk. cloth lettered. 

HALF HOURS WITH THK BEST AUTHORS; with 
Biographical and Critical Notieea. By Chabuis Knight. A new 
edition, Illustrated with Portraits. 

"In the above work is given a course of general reading taken from the best and 
the highest works in all literatorc'-gems from the rich treasury of instruction and 
amusement, which the master minds of the world, and especially of our own nation, 
have heaped up far an eahansUess and ioipenateihle store." 

In 2 Yols. 8yo, cloth lettered, 7«. ; or the 2 toIs. in 1, 6». 6i. 

HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
arranged by Charues Knight, Forming a Cosipaaioii S«iies to 
the " Half Hows with the Best Authors," 



"The articles are drieHy selected so as to affovd a sscsessron of gmpiiie parts of ^ 
XngHah history, chronotogirally arranged, from the cousideratioa thai the portions 
of history upoh which ir:ii.' al rcHders delight to dwell are those which tdl some 
story which is comple'd in itself, or furnish some illustration which has a separate as 
well as a general ir.uresu*' 
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In 5 vols. Boyal 8vo, Price 2l9. clo£h lettered. 

PENNY MAGAZINE (New Scries). The New Series of 
tbis Popular Work (the forenumor of the numerous Illustrated 
PubUeations that hare appeared of late jean) contains about 2,000 pages 
of leftter-preas, and upwards of 1,100 Wood Engravings, executed in Sie 
first style of art. 

, In 1 Tol. Feap. Price 9»* 6<f. cloth lett^ed. 

LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE PROSE WORKS* Con- 
taising hla Hyperion, Kavanagh, and Outre Mer. 

thufonn in Sise, Binding, and Priee, with the AMERICAN POETS. 
In 1 Tol. Boyal 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 

T ONGFELLOW'S HYPERION AND KAYANAGH. 

V 

In 1 vol. 

LONGFELLOW'S OUTRE MER; or, a Pilgrimage be- 
yond the Seas. 

*** The popularity of Longfellow in England is all but nniveraal. Qi 
ys» Poami no lass than iO,QOO oopiea have baem odreukted within the 
last three years. 

Deny 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

CCRIOSITIBS OF INDUSTRY. - THE APPLIED 
SCIENCES. By OB<»asPQDi>. Author of "Bays at the Faetones." 

" The title ' Curiosities of Indastry' will pretty clearly explain itself. Hany pro- 
QMaet are cwioas without being novel, nanv are both novd aad canons. Jumy 
reveal to us the store of strange and valuable miaga which science presents to tkoia 
who know how to apply it in aid of industry : many arise out ofthe discovery of 
new materials, and many more by nev applications of old materials. Of aU such 
SK thfiie * Curiosities* i . b .. >i • 



STANDARD USEFUL WORKS. 

32mo, gilt edgaa^ voasn lettered, Qd, 

T0HNS0N*6 DICTIONARY of tbe English Lugmage, 

il na|iro«c4 h(^ th* additkOA of many thovsand wor£i» tha aeoantuatian 
aoifaakad aaoorduig to the moat appravad nodfa of proi^QaGaHlaoBu 

I>ttto ditto dotii. Siagpanee. 

Ditto ditto roan, spnnkled edges, Bd. 

TUa edition is Tary QarafuUy pdatad, and atron^ bowid, aai la 
recommended for general use. 
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The best Standard English Dictionary. 

In 2 vols. Boyal 8vo, 1,000 pages each voL cloth extra. Price 22. 2«. ; 
half Morocco, cloth sides, 2Z. 10>. 

CRAIG'S UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNO- 
LOGICAL, AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONABY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, embracing all the terms used in Science, 
literature, and Art. 

The rapid strides made of late years in the arts and manufactures, as 
well as in science, has occasioned the introduction into our language of 
a vast number of new words, some of them of foreign extraction, others 
the invention of new theorists or scientific discoverers. This extension 
of our language has, to a certain degree, made all the Standard Dic- 
tionaries extant imperfect A new and entirely complete work was 
therefore considered a great desideratum, and it has lately been com- 
pleted, after seven years of hard and laborious mental exertion, under 
the superintendence of John Cbaio, Esq., F.G.S., and Geological Lec> 
turer at the Glasgow University. 

From numerous literary critiques, the undermentioned are selected as 
giving a fair and impartial character to this important publication. 

'* We have withheld our opinion of this work until its rapid progress has enabled 
us to give it our full and perfect attention. We now unhesitatuigly pronounce it as 
one of the best and most complete works it has falloi to oar duty to criticize for 
many years."— ^^^ow Citieen. 

** This Dictionary is the only one that gives the pronondation and derivation of all 
words." 

** The work before us fills up a decided desideratam in the EugUah language. He 
wonld indeed be most unreasonable who did not own the debt due to the author in 
) giving us the singular information of the traveller, the deep learning of the divine, 
tha curious play of the philologist, the succinct definitions of the mathematician, the 
technical terms of the manufacturer, the terminology of tiie naturalist, the newly- 
fondied instruments of the musician, the gentle science of the herald, and the abstruse 
information of the physiologist/'— A«w ^fuurterly £ericw. 

For the convenience of many parties, an edition of the above is issued 
in If. parts, published monthly. 

Fcap. 8vo, boards, 116 pages, Is. 

CLARKE'S (Benjamin) ESSAY ON THE SOURCE 
AND CONSTITUTION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with 
a Review of the Origin, Construction, and Progress, of Oral and Written 
Communications among the Ancients. 

18mo, roan embossed, 2«, 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, showing 
at one view the Orthography, Accentuation, Explanation, and 
Pronunciation of all the purest and most approved terms in the English 
Language, according to the present practice of the most eminent Lexico- 
graphers and Philologists. New edition, carefully revised, augmented, and 
improved. 

Ditto ditto cloth, sprinkled edges, new and cheap edition, Is. 6^ 
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MYLIUS* BOOKS. 
Fcap. 8vo, roan embossed, 2«. Qd. 

MYLIUS' FIRST BOOK OF POETRY, for the use of 
Schools, intended as Beading Lessons for the younger classes. 
The Twelfth edition, revised, enlarged, and improved by the Rev. W. 
RouTLEDOE, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

Fcap. 8vo, roan embossed. Price 4«. 

MYLIUS' POETICAL CLASS BOOK; or, Selections 
from the most Popular British Poets; for tiie use of Schools. 
The EighUi edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, by the Rev. W. 
RouTLEDOE, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

Royal 24mo, roan, 2s. Sd, 

MYLIUS' SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage, constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, by W. S. Mylius. 
With a Guide to the English Tongue, by £. Baij)Win, Esq. 

Best Pocket Pronouncing French Diclionary, 
Royal 32mo, 706 pages, roan embossed, sprinkled edges, 4s. 

DMITH'S (Leon) FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

FRENCH POCKET PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Entire 
lew edition, much revised. 

The SAME EDITION, in stiff sewed covers, 3s. 6i. 
Thick 12mo, 880 pages, in paper wrapper, 6«. 

FAMES AND MOLES' PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

1 of the English and French and French and English Languages, 
ith the Accent and Literal Pronunciation of each Word, Proper Names, 
Qd the Regular and Irregular Verbs. Good type, and well printed. 

Ditto ditto cloth, strongly bound, 7«* 

Ditto ditto roan embossed, sprinkled edges, Is. Sd. 
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Square 12mo, 870 pages, sewed in wrapper, Ss, 

AMES'S NEW AND COMPLETE GERMAN AND 

ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
impiled with especial regard to the English idioms for general use, 
ntaining a Concise Grammar of the Languages, Dialogues with refer- 
ee to Grammatical Forms, Rules on Pronunciation, &g. Excellently 
inted in good type, and on fine paper. 

Ditto ditto cloth, strongly bound, Is. 

Ditto ditto roan embossed, sprinkled edges, 7«« ^ 

64mo, roan embossed, Price Od, 

^HE MINIATURE READY RECKONER. 
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18mo, cloth -lettered, (Serenih Edition,) 1». 

MASTER'S READY RECKONER, for finding the Price 
of any artiele from one^-fouxth to fire tkonssad, at any Fiie« from 
One Farthing to One Pound. 

"Inihif Sditiotttwo different kind of fienres have been aaed» which addsyerj 
much to the facihty with which the prices oi artides may^be foond.*' 

18mo, roan embossed, Is. Od, 

ASTER'S READY RECKONER, fiupcrior edition, thick 

paper, with improvements. 

82mo, roan, 1^. 

THE TRADESMAN'S READY CALCULATOR, for 
Masons, Plasterers, Slaters, Painters, &:c. The chief design of this ^ 
work is to famish, at a cheap rate, an easy method of calcukting the 
square contents of all kinds of work, where measurements are taken. 
Tables of wages are also added. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 

MURRAY'S ABRIDGMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. Royal 18mo. 
roan embossed. Entirely New Edition. 

TYAS»ONE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS. 
Sq. dSmo. doth gilt, embossed. With lUustntions. 

Lui «/ *Ae Series : — 



1 Angling. 

2 Ancient BBstary. 
t Astronomy. 

4 Arclutecture. 
6 British Funds. 

6 Carving. 

7 Chemistxy. 

8 Chemical Experiments. 

9 Chess. 

10 CoiM. 

11 Conchology. 

12 Cooker]r. 

13 Electrietty. 

14 Eni^iflh Gbunh 
is Vrcanch LangoiKe. 

16 I've&cb ai it mutt be qpoken. 



17 Geology. 

18 Oennan Sdiolar'ii Hand-book. 

19 Health. 
90 HCTwdiy. 

SI History of the Middle AgM. 

3S liagie. 

SS Natural Phenomena. 

54 Sacred History of the ITorld. 

55 Steun Engine. 

56 Swimming. 

27 Teeth, their Use and Beanty. 

28 Whist. 



80 Family Devotion. 

SI Boner's First book of Writinf. 

88 Mnemonics, or Art of Memoiy. 



*«* TImm fitde terochnres, of nice convenient pocket size, wiUbe firan^ 
to contain the latest iiifonnattion on any of the sutgects treated. 



SUPERIOR SPCLLINQ BOOKS' 

MAVOrS SKOLISH SPELLING BOOK, with entirely 
New Cuts, by John Gilbert. A New Type, and Printed on FinI 
Paper, in large Fcap. Sto, «ioth. Pzim SIXPENCE. 

Or, on stont.Btper, Strang hovnd* zmii emboased. Ptioa KINk] 
PENCE. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 81 



VYSE'S NEW SPELLING BOOK, with entirely New 
Cuts by John Gilbert; aiMl fr Nev Stot of the Kings and Queens. 
New Type, and I^rinted on a Fine Paper; large Fcap. 8to, cloth. Price 
SIXPENCE. 

Or, roan emhofised, stfcmgly bound. Priee NINEPENCE. 

FENNING'S NEW UNIVERSAL SPELLING BOOK, 
with entirely New Cute by Jotm Oilbert, A New Type, and printed 
on a Fine Paper ; large Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Price SIXPENCE. 

Or, xoaa embomed, and tttoflf^ hoaad, P^iee NINEPENCE* 

MARKHAM'S IMPROVED SPELLING BOOK, wHh 
Cuts by John Gilberts A New Type, and Printed on a Fine Paper, 
in Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. Price SIXPENCE. 

Or, strongly ^und, roan eoibosscd. Priee lONKPENCE. 

*«* These Spelling Books are brought out by the Publishers with a con- 
fidence that nothing can surpass or equal them, and they will be fbuiid 
a very desirable substitute for the very old editions mostly read at the 
country village schools. 



AGRICULTURAL. 

In 1 vol. Price 4>. 6cf. oloth lettered*. 

TETE COUNTRY HOUSE. Containing the Poultry Yard, 
the Piggery, the Ox> ^d the Dairy. Complete. Illustrated with 
numeroua WoodcutiL 

" BailroMh, 8leaii»4Mat^ and other rapid eonvevaneeff, wMeb haver added w largely 
to urban pop«tati0M, have at the same time aflbroed the means to a mnnenros bod^, 
whote hHlaslry is curried forward is towns, of 9ce)ttag health and amnBement la 
rural pursmts; to (hose, a» wdl as to the settled eoontrf rendents, this book can be 
conidottly reoamnMuded." 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS.. 
In 1 vol. 24mo. 216 pages. 

BOSWELL'S POUL I RY YARD, being a practical view 
of the best method of selecting, rearing, and breeding the vaiioiiB 
speQiet of Domestic Fowl. A ul&w editibOiB, eloth gilt. 

THE SETENTH THOUSAND. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

BOSWELL'S BEES, PIGEONS, &c. , being the habits, 
propensities, dispositions, &c., of Bees, Pigeons, Babbits, and the 
Canary Bird, iiuQiliarly eiplaiaed ; their mode of tnatment ia beaitk ami. 
disease. 8vo, cloth gilt. 



82 CHEAP EDITIONS OP AGRICULTURAL WORKS.: 

■ - - - - . - . ^ 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

In Illustrated Wrappers, One Shilling eaclu 
The foUowmg are now Beady :— 

THE POULTRY YARD ; comprising the general Treat- 
ment and Management of all kinds of Fowls. 

THE SHEEP ; our Domestic Breeds and their Treatment. 
By W. C. L. Mabtin. 

THE PIG; its general Management and Treatment. By 
W. C. L. Martin. 

CATTLE ; their History and Various Breeds. To which is 
is added, the DAIRY. By W. C. L. Mabtdt. 

CATTLE ; their Management, Treatment, and Diseases 
By W. C. L. Mabtin. 
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HE HORSE. By William Youatt. 

Abo just Ready :-^ 



DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. By the Rev. W.L. Bham. 
Revised and adapted to the present time. 
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E E S ; their Habits, Management, and Treatment. 



" Railroads, steamboats, and other rapid conveyances, which have added io laxgelj 
to urban popalations, have, at the same time, affbrded the means to a numerous bod^, 
whose inaiutry is carried forward in town, of seeking for health and amneement tit 
rural pursuits. Sach now work in crowded cities, and live in quiet country houses. 
The once Mmited population of convenient villages is thus doubled and quadrupled. 
The families of the merchant and the professional man now inhabit the same hamlet, 
once inaccessible, where the country gentleman, the clergyman, and the farmer, have 
customarily dwelt. It is to this numerous class, always moving firom business to 
recreation, as well as to the settled country residents, that we address the small 
series, entitled Books for the Country/' 
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PORTRAIT OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL, by 
Thomas Carrick, Esq., executed in the first style of line £ «. d. 

engraving, imperial size. Prints 1 1 

— Proofs 2 a 

■ Proofs before Letters ..330 

" Best Portraits extant of this distinguished State8man."->!n« Timet. 



London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 2, larringdon-street. 



Printed by Strwart fc Muubat, 16, Old Bailey. 




GEOBGi: AOTTCLEDGB & CO.'S 

NKW SERIBS OF 

UNIVERSALLY HTPULAR BOaKS^ 

Fep. 8vo« Fan^y Beards^ ONE SHILLIHO eaclw 

LIST OF THB SBJAIES, rit. :-^ 
The 260th Thousand of 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

A Tale of LiIb among the Lowlj. By Mrs. UAHiiitfr 
Beecher Stowe ; with a Pabface by the 

RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OP CAKLXSLE. 
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Th« 9&th Tboosand of the First English Edition of 

THE WHITE SLAVE. 

^ By R. llktBttEtH, Esq. Another Piotiice of Slave lile in 
* ' America. 



The 42nd Thtfiisaad of 
MAC FABIiAUB'S 

OF THE DUKE OF WELUNftTM, 

His Life, Actions, and Death. 



The 25th Thousandd of tb9> 

Unr OF SIR BOBESX VEEL^ Batt., 

Political ahw SbclAL, 
^ith a Portrait hy William HABTBTi 

NOW RfiADY. 

TBB LIFE OF NlXSOir^ 

By Cabtaik Allen, AntiHMr of the '' BAfPfLnM o9 TflOi 

British Naty;"" 



as:: 
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In 1 Ybl., 540 pp., price Two Shillings, 

THE WIDE WIDE WOBLD. 

By Elizabeth WETHERA£Ly Atfthof of '' Qukxc&T," &e. 



P,8.— GEORGE ROVTLEBGS ^ Co, particularly re- 
quest that partiet deHHng their editions will, in ordet^ng 
through their respective Booksellers, intimate that wish, as 
that will prevent them from receiving inferior publications of 
other houses on the sttme subjects. 
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BOOKS FOB T 

In Uluairmted Wrtg^pert, 
VSZCB OVB BBZ^&ZXrO BJLCB 
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Bailroads, StbamboatSi and othbr rapid Convbt- 
ANCBS, which have added so largely to nrban populations, 
have, at the same time, afforded the means to a numerous 
bodj, whose industry is carried forward in town, of seeking 
for health and amusement in rural purtuite. Such now work 
in crowded cities and live in quiet country-houses. The once 
limited population of convenient villages is thus doubled and 
quadrupled. The families of the merchant and the professional 
man now inhabit the same hamlet, once inaccessiblCi where 
the country gentleman, the clergyman, and the farmer have 
customarily dwelt. It is to this numerous class, always moving 
from business to recreation, as well as to the settled country 
residents, that we address the small series, entitled Books for 

THB COUNTRT. 

The/oilowing are now Ready. 

The Horse; its Varieties, Management, and 

TREATMENT. By Wit . Youatt. 

The Poultry Yard; comprising the General 

TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF ALL 
KINDS OF FOWLS. 

The Sheep ; our Domestic Breeds and their 

TREATMENT. By W. C. L. Martin. 

The Pig ; its general Management and Treat- 

MENT. By W. C. L. Martin. 

Cattle ; their History and Various Breeds. 

To which is added, the DAIRY. By W. C. L. Martin. 

Cattle; their Management, Treatment, and 

DISEASES. By W. C. L. Martin. 
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Ahojuit Ready, 

Dictionary of the Farm. 

By the Rey. W. L. RHAk. Revised and adiq>ted to the 
present time. 

Bees; their Habits, Management, and Treat- 

MENT. 

LaNDON: 
G. ROUTLEDGE & CO., 2, FARRINGDON ST., 
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